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Foreword 


This  10th  annual  report  to  Congress  on  Federally  funded  education  programs  is  the 
first  such  report  submitted  by  the  newly-established  Department  of  Education.   The 
programs  described  were  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the  Department 
of  Education  in  May  1980.   The  report  responds  to  Congressional  mandates  set  forth  by 
Section  417(a)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act;  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978;  and  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 

For  the  first  time,  the  report  is  divided  into  two  volumes.   Volume  I,  which  is  intended 
for  general  distribution,  provides  a  broad  view  of  the  Department's  evaluation  mission 
and  activities.   It  also  presents  evaluation  overviews  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs,  postsecondary  programs,  and  special  category  programs  (e.g., 
vocational  education,  education  for  the  handicapped).  Finally,  Volume  I  discusses  the 
highlights  and  the  uses  made  of  recent  evaluation  results. 

Volume  II  contains  detailed  information  on  individual  programs  and  evaluations  and 
will  be  distributed  to  appropriate  Congressional  committees  as  well  as  other  interested 
readers.   The  reason  for  the  two-volume  format  is  that  the  report  is  read  by  diverse 
audiences  who  have  differing  needs  for  evaluation  information.  Some  have  a  general 
interest  in  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  education  programs  while  others  require  detai- 
led information  on  specific  programs.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  two-volume  report  will 
be  a  more  flexible  and  efficient  means  of  responding  to  specific  informational  needs. 

Program  descriptions  in  this  volume  have  been  divided  into  three  major  areas: 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education;  Postsecondary  Education;  and  Special  Category 
Programs.  The  information  reported  is  current  as  of  3une  30,  1980,  which  is  the  date 
by  which  drafts  of  program  chapters  were  completed.  Subsequent  revisions  were  large- 
ly editorial  in  nature  and  did  not  necessarily  include  budgetary,  legislative,  program 
and  evaluative  data  subsequent  to  that  date.   Evaluation  information  for  each  program 
includes: 

o  a  brief  funding  history1 

o  a  description  of  program  goals  and  objectives 

o  a  review  of  program  operations 

o  an  analysis  of  program  scope 

o  a  report  on  program  effectiveness  and  progress,  and 

o  a  history  of  ongoing  and  planned  evaluation  studies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  FY  1982  budget  figures  cited  in  the  Report  refer  to  the 
Administration  budget  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  early  in  January  1981  and 
may,  therefore,  be  different  from  the  funds  actually  appropriated. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  Report,  representing  the  Department's  first  full  year  of 
operation,  will  contain  updated  evaluation  reports  on  programs  described  in  this  docu- 
ment as  well  as  comparable  reports  on  programs  transferred  to  the  Department  from 
other  Federal  agencies  as  a  result  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act. 
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A. 

Evaluation  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Programs 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
Legislation: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,   as  amended,  by 
P.L.  95-561,  Part  A  "Programs  Operated 
by  Local  Educational  Agencies" 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,   1983 


Funding  History: 


Year: 


Authorization:     If 


Appropriation: 


1966 

$  1,192,981,206 

1967 

1,430,763,947 

1968 

1,902,136,223 

1969 

2,184,436,274 

1970 

2,523,127,905 

1971 

3,457,407,924 

1972 

4,138,377,672 

1973 

4,927,272,941 

1974 

4,182,509,627 

1975  2/ 

7,954,872,444 

1976 

4,692,511,963 

1977 

4,660,666,596 

1978 

5,075,334,514 

1979 

5,683,777,500 

1980 

6,400,564,000 

1981   ' 

7,049,521,000 

959 
053 
191 
123 
339 
500 
1,597 
1,810 
1,719 
776 
050 
285 
735 
228 
265 


3,536 


,000,000 
,410,000 
,000,000 
,127,000 
,050,900 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,382,000 
,593,000 
,772,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10,  "The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act," 
as  amended,  states: 

"In  recognition  of  the  specific  educational  needs  of  children  of 
low-income  families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educational 
agencies  to  support  adequate  educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 


V  The  total  authorization  and  appropriation  levels  are  reflected  in 
these  columns  (not  just  those  for  Part  A).  Authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  Part  A  programs  are  shown  in  Table  1  of  the 
text,  and  funding  for  each  Part  B  program  is  reported  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  on  those  programs. 

2/  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  is  advance-funded  from  the  prior 
year's  appropriation  bill.  This  results  in  a  doubling  up  of 
funding  in  1975. 
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provide  financial   assistance  ...  to  local  educational 
agencies  serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families  to  expand  and  improve  their 
educational   programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational   needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children." 

Section  124,  which  states  the  requirements  of  local  district  programs; 
specifies  under  (a)   ''Purpose  of  Program"  that  a  district  may  use 
Title  I   funds  only  for  programs  "designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional  needs  of  children  . . . "  and  must  include  in  its  project  evalua- 
tion "objective  measurements  of  educational   achievement"  (subsection 
(g)).     Additional    emphasis  is  given  to  educational    goals  and  instruc- 
tional  services  to  meet  those  goals  in  Section  124  (f,  2),  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  Title  I   funds  for  health,   social,  or  nutrition 
services  unless  the  district  has  requested  help  from  the  State  in 
locating  and  using  other  sources  of  funds  for  those  services  and  has 
been  unable  to  find  any.     Implementing  these  legislative  provisions 
are  proposed  regulations  requiring  the  "establishment  of  educational 
objectives  and  instructional    strategies"  (Section  116a.l05,  Federal 
Register,  Volume  45,  No.  114,  June  11,  1980,  pp.  39712-39764")! 

Program  Operations: 

The  operations  of  Title  I   are  specified  fairly  clearly  in  the  law  and 
are  described  below  in  terms  of  eight  major  activities:     (1)  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  districts,   (2)  the  identification  of  eligible 
schools,   (3)  the  selection  of  eligible  students,   (4)  the  provision 
of  services  to  them  to  meet  their  needs,    (5)  the  documentation  that 
Title  I   services  do  not  replace  those  they  are  already  entitled  to 
(from  district,  State,   or  other  Federal   programs),    (6)   inclusion  of 
important  groups  such  as  parents  in  decision-making,    (7)  evaluation 
of  the  efforts,  and  (8)  guidance  and  monitoring  on  all  these  areas 
from  the  State.     Each  of  these  eight  major  activities  is  described 
briefly  below  in  terms  of  the  legislation.     The  outcomes  of  each  are 
described  in  the  major  section  "Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress," 
which  follows  the  section,   "Program  Scope." 

1 .     Funds  allocation 

There  are  three  types  of  grants  to  districts:     Basic,  Concentration, 
and  Incentive.     As  might  be  expected  given  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram to  assist  local   agencies  with  concentrations  of  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  (see  above),  the  allocation  of  funds  for  Basic 
Grants  to  districts  is  based  on  a  formula  which  incorporates,  as 
one  of  its  elements,  counts  of  children  from  poor  families  living 
within  their  boundaries.     The  other  element  is  the  State's  average 
per-pupil  expenditure  (or  8056  or  120%  of  the  Nation's  average  per- 
pupil   expenditure  if  a  State's  average  falls  outside  this  range). 
Specifically,  a  district  is  authorized  under  Section  111  of  Title  I 
to  receive  a  grant  equal  to: 
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40%       times       the  number  of  students 
aged  5-17  from  families 
in  poverty  livingTh" 
the  district  plus 
the  number  of  students 
"from  local  institution's 
for  the  neglected,  or 
delinquent,  or  in 
foster  homes  (Section  111,  c) 


times     the  State's  average 
per- pupil  expendi- 
ture (or  80%  or 
120%  of  the  Nation's 
average  per-pupil 
figure,  as  noted 
"above) (Section  111, 
a,  2A). 


A  family  is  defined  as  "in  poverty"  for  the  purpose  of  the  above  counts 
If  its  income  meets  either  of  two  conditions:       (1)  the  income  falls 
below  the  Census  Bureau's  criterion  for  poverty  measured  by  the  Orshansky 
index  (Section  111,  c,  2A)  or  (2)  the  income  exceeds  that  criterion  due 
to  the  receipt  of  AFDC  payments  (Section  111,  c,  2B).    _3/ 

It  is  clear  that  Census  data  are  crucial  to  the  workings  of  the  formula 
and  the  law  contains  several  provisions  to  overcome  problems  this  poses. 
For  example,  In  cases  where  Census  data  describe  a  geographical  unit 
other  than  school  districts  (usually  counties),  the  grant  is  computed 
by  the  Federal  agency  for  those  other  units,  and  the  State  is 
responsible  for  distributing  the  funds  to  districts  (often  called  sub- 
county  allocations")   (Section  111,  a,  2B).      Also,  since  Census  data 
are  collected  so  infrequently,  there  are  provisions  for  computing 
district  allocations  on  more  recent  data  if  the  district's  population 
has  changed  drastically  (Section  lll»a,  3D).     4/ 

The  formula  and  provisions  for  collecting  the  various  possible  data 
are  used  to  determine  the  size  of  grant  a  district  is  entitled  to 
receive.     When  appropriations  for  the  Title  I  program  as  a  whole 
are  insufficient  to  make  all  the  grants  as  computed,  however,  the 
Part  B  programs  to  State  agencies  (for  migrant,  neglected/delinquent, 
and  handicapped  programs)  are  fully  funded,  certain  set-asides  are 
computed,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  Part  A  Basic  Grants 
(in  proportion  to  each  district's  entitlement).     Section  193(a) 
provides,  however,  that  no  district  shall  receive,  due  to  this 
"ratable  reduction,"  a  grant  which  is  less  than  85%  of  the  one  it 
received  the  previous  year. 


3/  Section  111,  c,  IB  provides,  however,  that  grants  for  FY  79 
could  count  only  2/3  of  those  children  whose  families  met  this 
second  condition,  making  the  formula  for  grants  that  year  the 
same  as  before  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 


4/  An  additional  funding  complication  requires  that  1/2  the  funds 
in  excess  of  the  national  FY  79  appropriation  be  distributed 
to  States  and  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  in  families  below  50%  of  the  national  median  income 
for  a  family  of  four  (according  to  the  1975  Survey  of  Income 
and  Education).     The  remaining  half  of  the  excess  over  the 
FY  1979  level   is  distributed  according  to  the  formula 
described  above. 
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Section  117  provides  for  a  second  type  of  funding  for  districts  under 
Title  I,  the  Concentration  Grant.     The  purpose  of  such  a  grant  Is 
"to  provide  more  effective  programs  of  instruction,  especially  in 
the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  to  meet  the 
special  educational   needs  of  educationally  deprived  children"  in 
districts  whose  counties  have  especially  high  concentrations  of 
children  from  families  in  poverty  (Section  117,  a).     To  qualify, 
a  district's  county  must  have  5,000  or  more  students  counted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  its  Basic  Grant   (Section 
111,  c)   or  have  20%  or  more  of  its  students  be  those  so  counted. 
The  size  of  a  district's  or  county's  Concentration  Grant  is  the  same 
proportion  of  the  national  total    appropriated  for  Concentration  Grants 
that  year  as  the  area's  Basic  Grant  is  to  the  national  total   of  Basic 
Grants.     The  Concentration  Grant  is  viewed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Basic  Grant,  to  be  used  as  described  in  the  district's  project  applica- 
tion approved  by  the  State. 

A  third  type  of  grant  to  districts  is  the  Incentive  Grant  authorized 
in  Section  116  of  Title  I.     A  district's  el  igibility  for  an  Incentive 
Grant  depends  on  whether  its  State  has  a  compensatory  education 
program  which   (1)  serves  only  educationally  deprived  children, 
(2)   has  performance  objectives  related  to  educational   achievement 
and  evaluates  projects  acccording  to  them,    (3)   provides  supplementary 
services  to  meet  special   educational   needs  of  participants,   (4)  keeps 
and  makes  available  necessary  records,  (5)   is  closely  monitored,  and 
(6)  distributes  at  least  50%  of  its  funds  within  a  district  to 
schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  students  from  poor  families 
(Section  116,  a,  2). 

A  State  receives  funds  under  Section  116  equal   to  50%  of  the  total 
funding  of  its  own  State  compensatory  education  program.     A  district's 
Incentive  Grant  is  then  the  same  proportion  of  its  State  total   as  its 
Part  A  Basic  Grant  is  of  the  State's  total   Basic  Grants.     When 
there  are  fewer  funds  appropriated  at  the  national    level   than  necessary 
to  make  all   the  Incentive  Grants,  each  district's  entitlement  is 
ratably  reduced   (Section  116,  d).     There  is,  however,  an  additional 
provision  that  if  a  State's  funding  of  its  own  compensatory  program 
increases  from  one  year  to  the  next,  the  sum  of  the  Incentive  Grants 
received  by  its  districts  will    not  decrease  (Section  116,    c,  3). 

To  summarize,  a  district's  Basic  Title  I  grant   (and  its  Concentration 
Grant  if  that  subprogram  has  been  funded  that  year)   is  based  on  its 
numbers  of  students  from  families  in  poverty  and  the  per-pupil  expendi- 
tures for  its  State.     The  law  also  contains  several    provisions  for 
updating  the  counts  or  adjusting  for  drastic  shjfts  in  population. 

2.     Identification  of  eligible  schools 

Once  a  district  receives  its  Title  I  allocation  it  must  rank   its  schools 
based  on  the  estimated  concentration  of  children,  aged  5  to  17,  from 
poverty  families  in  each  school's  attendance  area.     In  making  this 
determination,  a  district  can  use  any  or  all  of  a  number  of  measures 
(Census  counts,  AFDC,  free  lunch,  housing,   health,  etc.)   if  approved 
by  the  State. 


There  are  also  several  ways  to  do  these  rankings.  One  can  simply 
order  the  schools,  or  use  variations:  the  25  percent  rule  (meaning 
that  any  school  with  25%  or  more  of  its  students  from  poverty  back- 
grounds can  be  designated  a  Title  I  school  as  long  as  certain  funding 
constraints  are  met,  Section  122,  a,  1);  serve  previously  eligible 
attendance  areas  (Section  122,  c);  use  eligibility  by  actual  enrollment 
(Section  122,  b);  and  serve  lower  ranked  schools  having  a  greater  in- 
cidence of  educational  deprivation  (Section  122,  a,  2A). 

An  assessment  must  be  made  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
residing  in  the  attendance  areas  of  these  eligible  schools  (called  a 
needs  assessment)  to  (1)  identify  the  educationally  deprived  children, 
(2)  identify  the  general  instructional  area  for  the  program  to  focus 
on,  and  (3)  diagnose  the  specific  needs  of  children  (Section  124,  b). 

3.  Selection  of  students  to  participate 

Once  the  eligible  attendance  areas  and  general  instructional  areas  of 
emphasis  have  been  identified,  the  district  must  select  students  to 
participate  who  show  the  greatest  need  for  those  services  (Section 
123,  a).  In  general  this  means  serving  the  neediest  students,  but 
there  are  also  provisions  for  continuation  of  services  to  educationally 
deprived  children  no  longer  in  greatest  need  (Section  123,  b};  continu- 
ation of  services  to  educationally  deprived  children  transferred  to  in- 
eligible areas  in  the  same  school  year  (Section  123,  c);  skipping 
children  in  greatest  need  who  are  receiving  services  of  the  same  nature 
and  scope  from  non-Federal  sources  (Section  123,  d);  and  serving  all 
students  (in  a  schoolwide  project)  if  the  school  has  75%  or  more  of  its 
students  from  families  in  poverty  and  contributes  funds  from  its  own 
sources  to  the  special  compensatory  program  (Section  133). 

4.  Provision  of  services  to  meet  special  educational  needs 
of  participating  students 

As  noted  above,  Title  I  services  are  mostly  instructional  in  nature. 
Health,  social,  or  nutritional  services  can  be  provided  if  the  district 
has  requested  State  help  in  finding  other  ways  to  support  them  (but  has 
been  unable  to  locate  such  other  sources  of  funding)  (Section  124,  f,  2). 
The  services  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  to  show  promise  of  remediating 
student  needs  (Section  124,  d),  be  coordinated  with  services  from  other 
sources  (Section  124,  f),  show  consideration  for  sustaining  student 
gains  (Section  124,  k),  and  whenever  possible,  be  guided  by  a  plan 
developed  for  each  student  (Section  129).  Services  must  be  available 
to  students  in  public  and  non-public  schools  of  the  attendance  areas 
identified  as  eligible  (Section  130). 


5.  Documentation  by  the  district  that  Title  I   services  do 
not  replace  those  to  which  students  are  already  entitled 

The  presence  of  Title  I  funds  in  a  district  should  not  diminish  the 
services  available  to  students  from  other  sources  of  funds.     Specifi- 
cally, the  amount  of  resources  devoted  per-pupil   to  education  in  the 
local   agency  must  equal   or  exceed  those  expended  the  year  before 
(maintenance  of  effort  (Section  126,   a)).     If  for  some  unforeseen 
reason,  this  cannot  be  the  case,  the  district  can  get  a  waiver  from 
the  requirement,   but  only  for  one  year.     Furthermore,  Title  I  funds 
can  be  used  only  for  services  which  exceed  the  average  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  a  district  (excess  costs  (Section  126,  b)).     Similarly, 
services  supported  by  State  and  local   funds  in  Title  I   schools  cannot 
differ  from  the  amount  supported  on  the  average  in  non-Title  I  schools 
by  more  than  5%  (comparability  of  services   (Section  126,  ej).     For 
individual   students,  the  Title  I   services  must  be  extra  to  those  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources  (supplement  -  not  -  supplant  (Section 
126,  c)).     In  some  special   instances,  costs  and  services  for  State 
and  local  compensatory  programs—or  programs  being  phased  in  to  re- 
structure education  in  a  district  to  meet  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  students—may  be  excluded  from  the  various  computations 
(Sections  126,  d  and  131}).     Sites  offering  school-wide  projects 
need  not  comply  with  all   the  fiscal    requirements  as  long  as  certain 
other  conditions  are  met  (Section  133). 

6.  Inclusion  of  important  groups  in  decision-making 

The  Title  I  law  specifies  requirements  for  local   and  State  activities 
as   noted  above  but  also  requires  that  teachers  and  school   boards  be 
included  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  effort   (Section  124,  i). 
Similarly,  parents  of  participating  children  must  be  informed  of  the 
program's  goals  and  their  children's  progress  as  well   as  make  recommenda- 
tions and  assist  in  helping  their  children  (Section  124,  j).     Parent  in- 
volvement is  required  in  a  formal   sense,  also,   in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils.     Each  district,   as  well   as  each 
school   having  one  or  more  FTE  Title  I   staff  and  more  than  forty  Title  I 
participants,  is  required  to  have  such  a  Council  with  a  majority  of  the 
elected  members  being  parents  of  Title  I  participants   (Section  125). 

7.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 

Districts  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  in  meeting 
the  special   educational    needs  of  participating  students  according  to  a 
schedule  published  by  the  Department  which  ensures  that  each  year  the 
State's  evaluation  report   is  representative  of  efforts  in  the  State 
(Sections  124,   g  and  183,   b).     These  required  evaluations  must  include 
"objective  measures  of  educational  achievement"   (Section  124,   g,  2), 
be  structured  according  to  one  of  three  evaluation  models  or  an  approved 
alternative  (Section  183,   d  and  45  CFR  Sections  116aJ70  -  116a.l77), 
and  include  a  measure  of  sustained  achievement  over  longer  than  twelve 
months  (Section  124,   g,  2). 
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8.     Administration  of  Title  I   by  State  agencies 

Several    requirements  on  local   districts  in  their  design  and  conduct 
of  Title  I  are  described  above.     The  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
districts  do  comply  with  the  law  and  regulations  falls  on  State  educa- 
tional  agencies.     Specifically,  the  law  provides  for  State  approval  of 
district  applications,  rule-making,  technical   assistance,  monitoring 
withholding  of  funds,  program  audits,  and  audit  resolutions  (Sections 
164-170  of  Title  I).     To  perform  these  duties,  a  State  is  authorized 
by  Section  194  to  use  up  to  1.5%  of  the  total   grants  received  by 
districts  and  agencies  in  the  State  (or  $225,000,  whichever  is  more). 

The  remainder  of  this  Chapter  describes  the  "Program  Scope"  and 
"Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress,"     In  the  former  are  brief 
descriptions  of  overall  funding  and  program  participation  estimates. 
The  latter  of  the  two  sections  summarizes  available  information  on 
the  characteristics  of  districts,  schools,  and  students  participating 
as  well   as  descriptions  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  participation. 

Program  Scope: 

Title   I  funds  represent  about  3%  of  the  total   national   expenditure 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.     Table  1  depicts  the 
funding  of  Part  A,  Regular  grants  to  local  districts,  over  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1970-1979.     Shown  there  are  the  authorized  level, 
the  actual   appropriations,  and  those  appropriations  adjusted  for 
inflation  with  1970  as  the  base  year.     The  increase  in  authorization 
during  that  period  was  96%;  appropriations  increased  90%;  "constant 
•dollar"  appropriations  increased  5,2%. 

Table  1.      ANNUAL  FUNDS  FOR   ESEA  TITLE   I,   PART  A  REGULAR  GRANTS 

(mill  ions  of  dollars) 

Authorized  Actual  "Adjusted" 

Year  Level  Appropriations  Appropriations 

1970  2,418  1,183  1,183 

1971  3,335  1,300  1,236 

1972  3,997  1,365  1,253 

1973  4,750  1,483  1,308 

1974  3,993  1,396  1,131 

1975  6,106  1,539  1,122 

1976  4,151  1,568  1,068 

1977  4,085  1,653  1,063 

1978  4,293  1,851  1,116 

1979  4,736  2,258  1,244 
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Funding  for  the  two  other  types  of  Part  A  grants:     Concentration 
Grants  and  Incentive  Grants,  has  been  smaller  of  course:     Table  2 
shows  those  figures. 


Table  2.      FUNDS  FOR  PART  As   SPECIAL  GRANTS 
(mil  lions  of  dollars) 

Budget  Year  Concentration  Grants  Incentive  Grants 


1979  (FY  80) 

150 

00 

1980  (FY  81) 

150 

00 

1981  (FY  82) 

150 

17 

Currently  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  outlying 
territories  (e.g.,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Northern  Marianas) 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  receive  Title  I  funds.     About  87% 
of  all   school   districts  received  Title  I  funds  for  the  1979  fiscal 
year  (NCES,   1979),  and  about  half  (7,000)  receive  Concentration 
Grants,  80i  of  whom  are  in  urban  areas. 

The  size  of  Title  I   grants  varies  considerably.     Most  (62%)  are 
between  $10,000  and  $100,000,  but  25%  of  them  are  $100,000  or  more 
(accounting  for  84%  of  the  funds).       Nearly  5  million  students  or 
about  10%  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  public  schools 
are  provided  services  with  Title  I  funds;   nearly  200,000  students, 
or  about  5%  of  the  enrollment  in  non-public  schools  were  served  by 
Title  I  during  Fiscal  Year  1978   (State  performance  reports,  FY  1978). 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  the  re-authorization  of  Title  I  in  1977-78,  members  of  Congress 
inquired  about  many  aspects  of  the  program,   including  the  effectiveness 
of  the  funds  allocation,   school    selection,  and  student  selection  pro- 
cedures for  targeting  services  to  educationally  needy  students  in 
impoverished  neighborhoods,  the  degree  to  which  those  services  supple- 
ment other  educational   activities  of  the  participating  students,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  services  in  improving  student  performance  in  the 
basic  skills,  the  extent  of  parent  involvement,   and  the  ways  in  which 
State  personnel   administer  the  program.     This  section  is  organized  to 
discuss  available  data  on  each  of  the  eight  aspects  of  Title  I  described 
under  "Program  Operations"  above—funds  allocation,   school  selection, 
student  selection,  provision  of  services,  documentation  that  they  do 
not  replace  those  normally  provided  by  local  and  State  funds,  evalua- 
tion of  project  effectiveness,   incorporation  of  parents  and  others  in 
decision-making,  and  State  administration.     As  a  ninth  and  major  topic, 
the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  in  improving  student  performance 
in  the  basic  skills  is  discussed. 
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1.     The  result  of  the  formula  in  allocating  funds  to 
school   districts  " ' 

As  noted  above,  the  purpose  of  Title  I   is  to  provide  funds  for  extra 
services  to  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  districts  in 
areas  of  high  poverty.     The  formula  uses  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  poverty  in  the  area  (counts  of  children  from  poor  families)  and 
average  educational   expenditures  to  determine  the  size  of  district 
grants.     One  rough  way  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  formula  for 
allocating  funds  to  districts  in  poor  areas  is  to  note  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  numbers  of  children  counted  as  being  from 
impoverished  backgrounds  and  the  amount  of  funds  received.    Table  3 
below  shows  this  correspondence. 


Table  3.     PROPORTIONS  OF  LOW  INCOME  STUDENTS  AND  TITLE  I 
FUNDS   IN  DISTRICTS   IN  FOUR  U.S.  REGIONS 


%  of  the  Nation's 
formula  eligible 
children  ('70  Census) 


%  of  the  Nation's 
Title  I  funds 
(FY  77) 


Northeast 

18.8         ! 

22.9      ! 

Northcentral 

21.0 

22.2 

South 

45.5 

39.9 

West 

14.7 

14.9 

• 

This  allocation  pattern,  especially  as  illustrated  by  comparing  the  South 
with  the  Northeast,  results  from  differential  cost  factors.     Most  North- 
eastern States  receive  over  $200.00  (in  FY  77)  for  each  formula-eligible 
child  as  a  result  of  high  State  per-pupil-expenditures  in  these  States. 
In  contrast,  over  one  half  of  the  States  in  the  South  received  the  mini- 
mum sum  of  $163.00   (80%  of  the  national   average)  per  formula-eligible  child 
as  a  result  of  their  lower  funding  in  education. 

f> 

One  explanation  for  the  cost  disparity  between  the  southern  and  north- 
eastern regions  stems  from  the  higher  educational  expenditures  found 
in  urban  and  suburban  areas  in  northeastern  States.  Table  4  illustrates 
these  differences. 


Table  4.  REGIONAL  ALLOCATION  PER  FORMULA-ELIGIBLE 

CHILD  BY  URBANICITY 


Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

%  Total 
Allocation 

%  Total 
Formula- 
Eligible 
Children 

Central  City 

.  $237.76 

$207.99 

$173.91 

$196.78 

38.8 

36.2 

Suburban 

.  $233.67 

$208.29 

$172.01 

$198.30 

27.9 

27.2 

Nonmetro 

.  $220.56 

$195.96 

$165.55 

$191.62 

33.8 

36.6 
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As  shown  by  these  two  tables,  the  correspondence  between  numbers  of 
students  from  poor  backgrounds  and  receipt  of  funds   is  high.     NIE  found, 
specifically,  that:      (1)  as  the  number  of  formula-eligible  children  in  a 
county  increases,  the  average  Title  I  allocation  to  the  county  rises 
consistently,  and  (2)  district  allocations  reveal   patterns  similar  to 
those  observed  at  the  county  level   (1977). 

2.     The  result  of  district  practices  in  selecting  eligible  schools 

Two  recent  surveys  have  found  that  districts  have  Title  I  programs  in 
90-95%  of  their  eligible  schools  (NIE,   1976;  Wang,  et  al.,   1978).     Of  just 
over  62,500  public  schools  having  any  of  grades  1-6  in  1976-77,   about  68% 
received  Title  I  funds  (21%  only  Title  I   plus  41%  Title  I   and  some 
other  compensatory  program  funds);  14%  received  only  other  compensatory 
funds,  18%  received  none  (Hoepfner,  et  a\_. ,  1977).     A  survey  of  213 
Title  I   districts  in  1976-77  found  that  most  often  (in  73%  of  the 
districts)  they  used  data  on  the  number  of  children  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  for  each  of  their  schools  to  rank  them  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  Title  I  eligibility.     Second  in  frequency  (in 
57%  of  the  districts)  was  the  use  of  AFDC  counts;  third  was  census 
data  on  family  income  (42%  of  the  districts)   (Hemenway,  et  aj_.»  1978). 
These  practices  result  in  Title  I  programs  being  offerecTmore  often 
in  schools  with  larger  proportions  of  their  students  from  families 
in  poverty,  as  shown  below  in  Figure  1. 


Percent 
of  All 
Elementary 
School s 


lOO-i 


75- 


50- 


25- 


ly  Schools  with  0-20K  of  their  students  from  poverty 
backgrounds 

Zj  Schools  with  21-50S  of  their  students  from  poverty 
backgrounds 

3/  Schools  with  51-lOOi  of  their  students  from  poverty 
backgrounds 


Ho  Comptniitory 
funds 

Other  Compensatory 
Funds  Only 

Ws 

Tftle  I  Funds 
Only 

Both  Title  I  and 
Other  Compensatory  Funds 

n 

H 

Figure  1.     Elementary  Schools  with  Differing  Proportions 
of  Students  from  Poverty  Backgrounds 
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It  is  clear  from  Figure  1  that  as  the  proportion  of  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  increases  in  a  school,  so  too  does  the  likelihood 
that  it  will   be  a  Title  I  school. 

As  noted  above  in  the  "Program  Operations"  section,  it  is  possible  for 
schools  to  be  declared  "Title  I  eligible11  if  they  have  large  proportions 
of  educationally  deprived  children  (but  not  necessarily  high  enough 
proportions  of  economically  disadvantaged  ones  to  rank  well   in  the 
district's  ordering  of  schools  according  to  the  poverty  of  their  attend- 
ance areas).     To  examine  the  impact  of  this  alternative,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  correspondence  between  economic  and  educatonal 
deprivation  of  attendance  areas.     Figure  2  below  shows  the  numbers  of 
schools  with  different  proportions  of  educationally  deprived  students 
offering  Title  I   programs. 


100-1 


Percent 

of  All  50 

Elementary 

School s 


75! 
/9X 
30* 


iy    Schools  with  0-20X  of  their  students  reading 
one  year  or  more  below  grade  level 

2/    Schools  with  21-50X  of  their  students  reading 
one  year  or  more  below  grade  level 

3/    Schools  with  51-100*  of  their  students  reading 
one  year  or  more  below  grade  level 


No  Compensatory 
Funds 

Other  Compensatory 
Funds  Only 


Title  I  Funds 

Only 

Both  Title  I  and 

Other  Compensatory  Funds 


Figure  2.     Elementary  Schools  with  Differing  Proportions 
of  Educationally  Deprived  Students 
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One  sees  a  pattern  similar  to  that  in  Figure  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  correlation  between  the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  in  a  school  and  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  ones 
is  .67.  The  correlation  between  those  two  numbers  for  schools  within 
the  same  district  is  .91  (Breglio,  ot_  a_K,  1978).  Almost  all  schools 
(91%)  having  greater  than  half  of  their  students  from  poor  homes  and 
greater  than  half  performing  considerably  below  grade  level  offer 
Title  I  programs  (97%  offer  Title  I  or  some  other  compensatory 
program).  The  3%  of  these  schools  which  do  not  have  a  compensatory 
program  (Title  I  or  something  else)  are  most  often  in  urban  settings. 

3 .  Student  selection  for  services 

Title  I  services  are  supposed  to  "meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children"  attending  school  in  the  eligible 
attendance  areas.  The  proposed  regulations  state  that  a  district 
must  use  "specified  criteria  and--to  the  extent  possible—objective 
data  to  select  ...  those  educationally  deprived  children  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need  of  assistance  ..."  {Federal  Register,  Volume  45, 
No.  114,  June  11,  1980,  page  39751,  Section  116a.l03). 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  how  adequately  the  local  procedures 
achieve  the  intent  of  the  regulations  due  to  differing  definitions 
of  educational  deprivation,  greatest  need,  etc.  Early  analyses  of 
the  targeting  of  services  on  needy  students  in  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study  found  that  75%  of  the  schools  in  that  study  (which  were  a 
representative  sample  of  the  Nation's  schools  serving  grades  1-6) 
had  more  than  half  of  their  Title  I  students  falling  at  or  below  the 
35th  percentile  on  the  nationally  standardized  reading  test  used  in 
the  study  (Kenoyer  and  Cooper,  1980).  (The  35th  percentile  and  below 
is  the  level  of  performance  at  which  most  teachers  judge  students  to 
need  compensatory  services.) 

Another  way  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  procedures  is  to  assess  the 
degree  to  which,  for  each  school,  the  low-achievers  tend  to  be  in 
Title  I,  and  the  higher  achievers  not  (and  vice  versa).   This  is 
quantified  by  a  correlation  between  student  achievement  ranks  on 
standardized  tests  in  reading  and  whether  or  not  each  is  in  Title  I. 
These  correlations  are  almost  all  positive  in  reading,  but  not  strongly 
so.  The  average  correlation  across  schools  was  .37  in  reading  and  .24 
in  math  (Kenoyer  and  Cooper,  1980). 

It  is  also  possible  to  depict  student  participation  in  Title  I 
separately  for  each  quartile  of  the  achievement  distribution.  The 
figures  for  grades  1-6  according  to  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  are 
shown  1n  Table  5  below  (Breglio,  et  ahs  1978). 
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Table  5.     ACHIEVEMENT  STATUS  AND  PARTICIPATION   IN  COMPENSATORY 

EDUCATION,   GRADES  1-6 
(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Compensatory 
Education  Participants 


Students  Not  In 
Compensatory  Education 


Achievement  Status 

Title  I 

Other 

Comp.   Ed. 

In  Comp. 
Ed.  School 

In  School 
W/out  Comp.  Ed. 

£_ 

_[%_) 

£_ 

J3L) 

£_ 

(3L) 

£_ 

i%_) 

Bottom  Quartile 

1,579 

(32) 

718 

(14) 

2,110 

(42) 

560 

(11) 

2nd 

910 

(19) 

543 

(11) 

2,809 

(58) 

605 

(12) 

3rd 

368 

(   7) 

411 

(  8) 

3,600 

(70) 

762 

(15) 

Top 

89 

(  2) 

301 

(  6) 

3,772 

(75) 

869 

(17) 

It  is  important  in  reading  Table  5  to  note  that  the  percentage  figures  add  to  100% 
by  row  (except  for  rounding  errors):     that  is,  for  example,  32%  of  the  Nation's 
students  in  the  bottom  quartile  are  in  Title   I;  14%  of  the  students  in  that  quartile 
receive  services  only  from  other  compensatory  programs;  42%  are  in  schools  with 
compensatory  programs  but  receive  no  services  5/     11%  are  in  schools  which  have  no 
compensatry  programs.     Difficulties  in  targeting  services  on  the  neediest  is  evident 
in  this  table   in  that  about  457,000  or  16%  of  the  students  in  Title  I  tested  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  distribution  (left  column,  3rd  and  4th  rows).     Possible  explana- 
tions are  problems  with  tests,  teacher  or  parent  preference  for  certain  students  to 
be  in  Title  I,  etc. 

Other  aspects  involved  in  "targeting"  involve  the  numbers  of  students  with 
different  characteristics  being  served  by  the  program  (as  a  consequence, 
presumably,  of  the  selection  procedures  emphasizing  educational   need).     An 
amendment  introduced  by  Representative  Simon  of  Illinois  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1980  requests  information  as  available  on  the  effects  of 
Federal  education  programs  on  students  of  different  race,  sex,  and 
language  groupings.     Data  on  the  sex,  age,  and  language  groupings  of 
participants  in  this  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1977  are  shown  on  Table  6. 


j>/  Of  interest,  especially  in  this  row,  is  the  42%  figure  showing  that 
many  students  scoring  poorly  on  a  standardized  test  do  not  receive 
services  even  though  their  schools  have  such  programs.     Other  evidence 
suggests  that  this  is  partly  due  to  poor  selection  procedures  and 
partly  due  to  unmet  need—funding  too  low  to  serve  all  needy  students. 
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Table  6.      CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
(In  thousands. 


TITLE   I   PARTICIPANTS 
grades  1-6  only) 


Race 

White,  not 
Black,   not 
Hispanic 
Other 

Language 


English  spoken 
Spanish  spoken 
Other  language 


Hispanic 
Hispanic 


at  home 
at  home 
spoken  at 


home 


Age 


5-6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


years 


Sex 


Female 

Male 


Number 

1,762 

740 

328 

58 


2,470 
353 

113 


354 
506 
519 
503 
510 
418 
128 


1,094 
1,412 


OL) 

(61) 
(26) 

01) 
(   2) 


(84) 
(12) 

(   4) 


(12) 

(17) 

(18) 

(17) 

(17) 

(14 

(   4 


(44) 
(56) 


4.     Services  to  Title  I  students 

After  major  district-wide  areas  of  need  are  identified  through  the  annual 
needs  assessment  and  students  are  selected  to  participate  in  Title  I, 
services  are  provided  to  them,  preferably  according  to  a  specific  plan  con- 
structed for  each  student  (Title  I,  Section  129).     There  are  several  ways 
to  describe  the  provision  of  Title  I  services;  this   subsection  addresses 
(a)   per-pupil  expenditures,  (b)  types  of  services   provided,  and  (c)  measures 
of  the  intensity  of  the  services   in  reading  and  mathematics. 

(a)     per-pupil   expenditures 

Although  estimates  of  per-pupil   expenditures  are  difficult  to  collect 
from  districts  and  to  interpret  (due  to  different  accounting  methods,  etc.), 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  rough  indicators  of  Title   I  efforts  by  this  method. 
A  survey  in  100  Title  I  districts  estimated  the  Title  I  per-pupil   expendi- 
tures to  be  $347  in  1975-76  (NIE,   1976).     An  estimate  for  the  following 
year  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  was  $415,  compared  to  $371   per-pupil 
from  special  district  or  State  compensatory  education  programs  (Hemenway, 
et  aK,   1978). 
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(b)  types  of  services 

NIE  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  Title  I  funds  spent  for 
instructional   services  in  1975-76  was  75%;  a  somewhat  comparable 
estimate  for  the  following  year  is  81%  (Hemenway,  ertjil.,  1978). 
As  displayed  in  Table  7,  data  from  the  Financial  and  Performance 
Reports  from  all  States,  Fiscal   Year  1978,  show  numbers  of  students 
receiving  different  services  as  shown  in  Table  7. 


Table  7.     STUDENTS  AND  SERVICES  IN  TITLE   I 

FISCAL  YEAR  1978 

(from  State  Financial   and  Performance  Reports 
(in  000) 

Service  Area  #  Percent     6/ 


Reading/language  arts 

4,018 

(82%) 

Mathematics 

1,666 

(34%) 

Other  instructional     TJ 

539 

(11%) 

Attendance,  social  work,  guidance 

886 

(20%) 

Health,  nutrition 

783 

(16%) 

Transportation 

162 

(  3%) 

Other  non-instructional     8/ 

764 

(16%) 

As  is  evident  somewhat  by  Table  7,  reading  and  language  arts  instruction 
is  the  area  of  activity  most  frequently  supported  in  district  Title  I 
projects  (95%  of  the  districts).     Much  less  often,  of  course,  is  support 
found  for  Title  I  non-instructional   services.  They  are  offered  in  approxi 
mately  25%  of  the  districts,  most  often  in  southern  States  with  low  per- 
pupil   expenditures  in  education. 

Within  a  district,  non-instructional   services  tend  to  be  focused  on 
students  with  greater  needs.     For  example,  in  1976-7,  in  both  the 
psychological   and  the  health  service  areas,  students  receiving  non- 
instructional    services: 

--  were  more  likely  to  be  poor  than  non-poor;  and 

--  were  more  likely  to  be  low  achievers  than  high  achievers. 


6/  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  because  some  students  received  more 
than  one  type  of  service. 

TJ  Includes  English  as  a  second  language,  vocational,  special   activities. 
8/  Includes  libraries,  resource  centers. 
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(c)     the  nature  and  intensity  of  reading  and  math  services 

It  was  noted  above  that  It  is  hard  to  analyze  costs  or  services 
in  education  using  per-pupil  expenditures.     In  two  national  studies 
of  Title  I,   an  analysis  method  has  been  used  which  involves  estimating 
the  amount  and  type  of  educational  resources  (teacher's  training  and 
time  of  instruction,  type  of  materials,  etc.)  to  which  students  are 
exposed.     Then  the  method  applies  to  each  resource  an  estimate  of  its 
average  (or  "standard,")  cost.     Hence,  for  each  Title  I  student  or 
group  of  students,  one  can  record  the  "inputs,"  or  resources  used, 
multiply  each  by  its  estimated  standard  cost,  and  sum  across  resources. 
This  yields  an  estimate  of  per-pupil  costs  attributable  to  the  particular 
educational   activity  rather  than  to  local   salary  and  expense  schedules. 
Comparisons  across  sites  and  various  analytical  efforts  (relating  costs 
to  degrees  of  effectiveness  for  example)  thereby  become  more  meaningful, 
(See  especially  Haggart,   1978,   for  more  discussion  of  this  technique.) 

It  is  possible,  through  this  method,  to  note  the  costs  of  programs 
received  by  Title  I  students  in  contrast  to  those  received  by  their 
peers   (Table  8),     Shown  there  are  estimates  of  standard  costs  based  on 
the  resources  involved;  specifically,  for  a  Title  I /non-compensatory 
contrast  for  both  reading  and  math  services,  and  within  each,  the 
portion  attributable  to  teaching  personnel,   support  (clerical  aides 
and  other  auxiliary  personnel),   and  equipment  and  materials. 

Table  8.      ESTIMATED  STANDARD  COSTS  OF  SERVICES  TO  TITLE   I  READING 
OR  MATH  STUDENTS  AND  TO  THEIR  NON-COMPENSATORY  PEERS 

Estimated  Standard  Costs  (Averages) 

In  reading  In  math 

To  Title  I       To  Non-compen-  To  Title  I         To  Non-compen- 

Students        satory  Students  Students          satory  Students 

(n  =  9,785)         (  n  =  35,781)  (n  =  5,296)  (n=41,Q35) 

Teaching  personnel  336  219  193  124 

Inst.   support  17  3  15  2 

Equipment/ 

materi  al  s  5£  34  31  2Q 

412  256  239  146 

(from  Haggart,  et  ajL ,   1978). 

Of  interest  in  Table  8  is  the  clear  difference  between  amounts  and  types 
of  resources  comprising  reading  and  math  programs  for  Title  I  and  non- 
compensatory students.     For  reading,  the  Title  I  students  are  offered 
services  more  than  1   1/2  times   (161%)   as  great  as  those  offered  to 
their  non-compensatory  peers;  similarly,  for  math  the  Title  I  program 
is  164%  that  of  the  regular  one.     This  varies  somewhat  across  grades, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3,   but  is  clearly  an  impressive  difference  (the 
difference  of  Title  I   supplement  being  highlighted  below  as  the  hashed 
portion  on  top  of  the  regular  program). 
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Figure  3.  Estimates  of  Services  to  Title  I  Students  in  Reading 
and  Math,  Grades  1-6, 
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To  repeat  some  of  the  observations  noted  above,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  what  accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  differences  in  costs 
between  services  received  by  Title   I  and  non-compensatory  students, 
it  should  be  noted  that: 

-  especially  in  grades  3-6  Title  I  students  receive  more 
hours  of  services  in  reading  than  their  non-compensatory 
peers, 

-  through  all   grades  1-6  they  receive  more  math, 

-  those  services  are  more  often  in  smaller  groups,  and/or 

-  those  services  are  more  often  offered  by  a  special   teacher. 

These  figures  about  specific  measures  of  services  in  reading  and  math 
are  taken  from  a  study  in  public  schools.     There  is  little  comparable 
information  to  describe  services  to  non-public  students.      In  a  sample 
of  214  Title   I  districts  in  1977-78,  98  or  46%  were  providing  services 
to  non-public  students;  most  of  those  services   (in  89  of  the  98)  were 
provided  in  the  non-public  school    itself;  and  most  of  them  (in  92  of 
the  sites)   offered  the  services  during  normal   school   hours   (Hemenway, 
et  ll',  1978). 

5.     Documentation  that  Title  I  services  do  not  replace  those 
to  which  students  are  already  entitled 

Title  I  has  four  fiscal   requirements  to  ensure  that  Title  I  students  get 
"their  fair  share"  of  services  from  their  districts:     (1)  maintenance  of 
effort   (local   and  State  funding  in  a  district  cannot  decrease  from  one 
year  to  the  next);    (2)   excess  costs  (Title  I  funds  can  be  used  only  for 
costs  of  Title   I  projects  which  exceed  the  district's  per-pupil   expendi- 
ture);   (3)   comparability  of  services  (district  and  State-funded  services 
in  Title   I  schools  must  be  comparable  to  those  in  a  district's  non-Title  I 
schools);  and   (4)  Title  I  funds  must  supplement,  not  supplant,  other  funds 
for  services  to  Title   I  students. 

The  measures  required  for  the  demonstration  of  comparability  (per-pupil 
expenditures  and  student/teacher  ratios)  have  been  criticized  at  times 
by  persons  testifying  before  Congress,  so  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  authorize   (in  Section  102  of  Public  Law  95-561)   a  study  in  which 
a  limited  number  of  districts  formulate  and  use  alternative  measures. 
Approximately  forty  districts  have  received  waivers  to  use  their 
alternative  measures  to  demonstrate  comparability  of  services  between 
Title  I  and  non-Title   I  schools  during  the  1980-81   schoolyear. 

Section  417(a)   of  the  General   Education  Provision  Act   (as  amended  by 
Section  1246  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978)   requires  that 
special   attention  be  given   in  this  report  to  the  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement.     As  noted  earlier,  this  requirement  is   intended  to  insure 
that  an  SEA  or  LEA  does  not  lower   its  level   of  expenditures   in  a 
fiscal  year  (or  years)   so  that  Federal  funds  constitute  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  total    expenditures.     This  determination  is  made 
by  comparing  expenditures  on  an  aggregate  or  per  pupil   basis  for  the 
two  fiscal   years  preceding  the  year  in  which  funds  are  sought.     If 
an  SEA  or  LEA  fails  to  maintain  its  level  of  effort,   it  risks  losing 
its  Title  I  funds.     (An  allowance  is  made  for  exceptional   circumstances 
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which  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  financial  resources  of  an  SEA  or  LEA, 
but  waivers  are  granted  for  one  year  only,  and  agencies  receiving 
waivers  may  not  take  that  year  into  account  when  computing  the  final 
effort  in  subsequent  years). 

There  are  three  main  sources  of  information  on  maintenace  of  effort: 
waiver  applications,  audit  reports,  and  an  ongoing  study.     The  most 
recent  information  from  these  sources  indicates  that  from  October  1, 
1978  to  September  30,   1979,  four  waiver  requests  were  received  and 
three  were  granted.     The  reason  for  granting  these  three  waivers  was 
that  the  school  districts  presented  special  levy  propositions  to  the 
voters  which  were  defeated  twice  within  a  12-month  period.     In  the 
single  district  where  the  request  was  denied,  the  district  elected 
to  maintain  a  large  cash  reserve  in  anticipation  of  future  levy 
failures  and  therefore  had  sufficient  resources  to  meet  the  maintenance 
of  effort  requirement.     There  were  no  HEW  Audit  Agency  reports  with  a 
finding  that  local  district  failed  to  maintain  effort. 

The  small   study  currently  underway  has  involved  visits  to  ten  States 
which  account,  however,  for  96  local   districts  out  of  compliance  with 
the  maintenance-of-effort  requirement.     Typically  these  districts  are 
poor,  spend  little  in  education,  have  a  large  proportion  of  minority 
students,  and  are  "Federally  reliant."    Many,  also,  are  small.     Some 
of  the  observations  noted  in  these  sites  are  that  more  expenditures 
are  not  the  same  as  "effort"  (an  alternative  might  be,  for  example, 
expenditures  divided  by  tax  base),  the  grounds  for  waivers  are  too 
few,  and  the  procedures  to  obtain  a  waiver  are  too  lengthy.      The 
study  will   also  involve  discussion  of  possible  solutions  to  these 
problems  in  Its  report  due  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  1980. 

6.     Inclusion  of  important  parties  in  decision-making  about 
Title  I 

As  noted  above,  the  law  requires  that  teachers  in  Title  I  schools, 
school  boards,  and  parents  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  local  Title  I  projects  (Section  124  (i)  and  (j)).     The  extent  of 
such  involvement  is  difficult  to  assess  because  "planning"  can  mean 
many  different  types  of  activities,  and  "involvement"  is  also  subject 
to  many  interpretations. 

When  asked  about  planning  activities  in  conjunction  with  the  NIE  Study 
in  1976-77,  842S  of  the  Title  I  districts  described  a  process  beginning 
around  April   (on  the  average)  of  the  preceding  year  and  mentioned  the 
importance  of  the  meetings.     The  topic  most  often  covered  at  such 
meetings  was  needs  assessment;  least  often  was  training.     Participants 
at  such  meetings  are  shown  in  Table  9. 
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Table  9.   PEOPLE  ATTENDING  TITLE  I  DISTRICT  PLANNING  MEETINGS 

Attended  Planning  Meeting  %  of  Title  I  Districts 

Compensatory  education  teachers  76 

Other  compensatory  education  staff  68 

Non-compensatory  teachers  62 

Principals/Assistant  principals  94 

District  staff  81 

Parents  74 

(from  NIE,  1978,  page  116). 


A  second  aspect  of  the  involvement  of  these  persons  in  Title  I  is 
keeping  them  informed.  Districts  have  a  variety  of  ways  to  accomplish 
this,  and  their  relative  effectiveness  is  difficult  to  assess.  A  survey 
of  administrators  in  213  districts  in  1976-77  found  districts  using  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  combinations  of  eight  major  information  dissemination 
strategies  as  shown  below  in  Table  10. 


Table  10.  FREQUENCIES  OF  DISTRICT  TITLE  I  COMMUNICATION  PROCEDURES 

Question;  During  this  school  year  how  many  times  did 
your  district  use  the  following  procedures  to  keep  such 
persons  informed  about  the  district  Title  I  programs? 

Average 

District-wide  meetings  of  all  concerned  persons  2.5 

Meetings  of  principals  of  Title  I  schools  3.8 

Meetings  of  teachers  of  Title  I  schools  4.0 

Meetings  of  District  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council  3.9 

Meetings  of  School  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Councils  3.8 
Presentations  of  Title  I  information  to  the  Board 

of  Education  2.3 
Presentations  in  district  publications  not  specifically 

devoted  to  Title  I  2.4 

Stories  in  local  news  media  3.0 
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Parent  involvement  in  various  aspects  is  also  formalized  in  the  Title  I 
law  by  a  requirement  for  Councils.     A  study  of  the  involvement  of  parents 
in  Councils  according  to  four  Federal   education  programs  is  currently 
underway,   but  some  rough  descriptive  data  are  available  from  the  FY  78 
State  evaluation  reports  showing  about  181,000  parents  serving  on  school 
or  district  councils.       Activities  of  such  groups  or  district  training 
for  them  are  shown  in  Table  11. 


Table  11.      PARENT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

AND  TRAINING 

Type  of  involvement  in  planning  the  district's 
Title  I  program: 


Percent  of 
Districts 


Regularly  scheduled  meetings  78 

Briefings  by  Title  I  staff  68 
PAC  meetings  with  Title  I  staff  to  plan 

the  program  '    47 

Mailed  information  on  plans  34 

PAC  not  involved  in  planning  the  program  4 

No  district  Title  I  PAC  1 

Training  topics  provided  to  the  PAC  by  the  district: 

Needs  assessment,  program  planning,  evaluation  86 

How  Title  I  works  at  national,  State  and  local   levels      82 

Budget  preparation  53 

How  to  get  people  to  work  together  40 

Parliamentary  procedures  26 

No  training  provided  8 

No  district  Title  I  PAC  1 


(from  Hinckley  (ed.),  1979,  page  247). 

In  a  survey  of  parents  of  15,000  public  school  students  in  grades  1-6 
in  1977,  Title  I  parents  were  asked  if  they  were  aware  of  a  special 
parent  group  associated  with  Title  I,  and  20%  said  they  knew  of  such 
a  group.     They  were  also  asked  if  they  had  voted  in  an  election  for  the 
Council  members  or  if  they  had  heard  about  such  an  election;  82%  had  not. 
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7.  Local  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services 

There  has  always  been  a  requirement  in  Title  I  that  local  districts 
must  evaluate  their  projects  in  order  to  do  better  planning,  to  keep 
parents  and  others  informed  of  student  progress,  and  to  report  to 
their  State  agencies.  States  use  the  information  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  are  responsible  for  compiling  some  data  from  the  locals  for  re- 
porting to  the  Federal  agency. 

In  1974  Congress  added  a  section  to  Title  I  requiring  that  at  least 
a  core  of  the  data  collected  and  reported  at  the  various  levels  to 
uniform  across  the  Nation.  To  do  this,  the  Department  was  required  to 
1J  develop  and  require  the  use  of  evaluation  and  reporting  models  and 
2)  provide  technical  asssistance  in  that  use  and  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  Title  I  evaluation  by  States  and  districts.  After  five  years  of 
development  work  and  consultation  with  States  and  locals,  the  Department 
did  publish  regulations  requiring  uniform  collection  and  reporting  of 
information  about  Title  I  (1)  student  participation,  (2)  parent 
activities,  (3)  staffing  and  training,  (4)  summer  projects,  and 
(5)  student  improvement  in  the  basic  skills. 

Some  districts  and  States  began  the  proposed  procedures  before  the 
issuance  of  final  regulations,  and  as  possible,  data  from  such  sites 
were  included  in  the  report  to  Congress  due  in  February  of  1980. 
Regulations  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October  12,  1979, 
incorporating  the  evaluation  and  reporting  requirements  mandated  by  the 
1974  amendment  as  well  as  the  new  evaluation  scheduling  provision  added 
to  Title  I  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978.  This  latter  provision 
allows  local  agencies  to  perform  the  required  evaluation  activities 
at  least  once  in  three  years  according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
their  States  and  approved  by  the  Federal  agency.  (This  latter  approval 
is  to  ensure  that  data  reported  to  the  Department  each  year  are  repre- 
sentative of  each  State  as  stated  in  Section  183,  b.)  About  half  the 
States  have  pursued  such  a  sampling  approach,  allowing  their  districts 
to  do  the  required  evaluations  less  often  than  annually.  The  others  still 
require  an  annual  evaluation. 

The  system  of  ten  regional  Technical  Assistance  Centers  is  crucial  for 
helping  States  and  locals  conduct  their  evaluations.  The  results  of  a 
1978-79  survey  of  districts  about  the  technical  assistance  from  the 
Centers  also  offers  a  glimpse  of  evaluation  practices  in  Title  I  districts. 
At  that  time,  62%  of  the  Title  I  districts  said  they  would  need  help  from 
the  Centers  when  regulations  made  use  of  one  of  the  three  evaluation  models 
mandatory.  (As  noted  above,  their  use  was  made  mandatory  in  the  fall  of 
1979.) 

State  and  district  choice  of  evaluation  model  to  use  voluntarily  was  as 
follows; 
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#  Districts  %  of  Title  I  districts 

A.  Norm-referenced  7,430  54 

B.  Comparison  group  235  2 

C.  Special   regression  214  2 

D.  Another  approach  to  be 

approved  as  an 

"alternative"  857  6 


(from  Goor,  1978).     Evidence  gathered  informally  since  this  survey  suggests 
however,  that  far  fewer  will  use  an  alternative  model    (none  has  been  pro- 
posed for  approval). 

When  asked  about  topics  about  which  they  would  like  assistance,  the 
districts  answered  as  shown  in  Table  12.     This  tabulation  shows  the  five 
evaluation  areas  of  greatest  importance  in  districts  to  be  the  use  of 
data  for  program  improvement,  the  role  of  parent  councils  in  evaluation, 
preparation  of  reports,  selection  of  measures,  and  use  of  the  Federal 
reporting  metric  (Normal  Curve  Equivalents--  NCE's).     Other  topics  were 
mentioned  by  fewer  than  25%  of  the  districts. 


Table   12.      TOPICS   IMPORTANT  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE   IN  TITLE   I 
EVALUATION 

Topic  ff  Title  I  Districts   (%) 

Evaluation  for  continuing  program  improvement  4,703  (34) 

Role  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils  in  evaluation  4,538  (33) 

Preparation  of  evaluation  reports  3,953  (29) 

Selection  of  evaluative  measures  other  than 
tests  •  3,892  (28) 

Implementation  of  normal-curve- 
equivalent  (NCE)  scores  3,718  (27) 


Uniform  evaluation  practices  and  reporting  were  required  under  regulations 
for  the  first  time  for  schoolyear  1979-80.     The  first  State  reports  comprised 
of  data  from  these  practices  in  local  districts  will  be  due  to  the  Department 
no  later  than  February  1,  1981,  in  time  for  a  1982  report  to  Congress. 
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8.  State  Administrative  Activities  In  Title  I 

As  described  above,  State  agencies  are  responsible  for  approving  LEA 
applications,  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  LEAs,  and  monitoring 
local  programs.  (The  LEAs  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  designing 
implementing,  and  evaluating  their  programs.)  Each  LEA  provides  to  its 
SEA,  in  the  three  year  application  for  a  Title  I  grant,  information 
describing  its  plans  to  comply  with  ESEA  Title  I  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  program  criteria.  Similarly,  States  are  required  to  submit  a 
"Monitoring  and  Enforcement  Plan"  describing  activities  to  insure  that 
such  compliance  occurs. 

An  NIE  study  of  State  administration  found  that  States  varied  widely 
in  how  they  administered  Title  I  (1977).  For  example,  some  States  had 
no  general  information  mailings  to  Title  I  districts,  while  others 
reported  as  many  as  30,  the  number  of- conferences  held  to  provide 
assistance  ranged  from  0  to  500;  and  the  number  of  individual  visits 
to  Title  I  districts  ranged  from  0  to  over  1,000.   The  enormous 
diversity  was  attributed  to  two  factors:  (1)  a  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  Federal  legal  framework  about  precisely  what  States  are  supposed 
to  do,  with  many  States  confused  about  their  exact  responsibilities 
and  authorities  in  the  areas  of  rulemaking,  disseminating  information, 
providing  technical  assistance,  and  monitoring  and  enforcing  compliance, 
and  (2)  substantial  variations  among  States  in  the  number  of  staff  they 
have  available  to  administer  the  program  and  in  the  size  of  the  workload. 

The  NIE  study  noted  the  importance  of  State  staffing,  finding  that  those 
States  identified  as  having  administrations  of  poor  quality  had  lower 
staffing  levels  than  would  be  expected  given  the  size  of  their  set-asides, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  was  urban,  the  number  of  Title  I 
districts,  and  their  organizational  characteristics.  A  study  of  selected 
cases  showed  that:  (1)  the  greater  the  efforts  a  State  made  to  clarify, 
record,  and  disseminate  regulations,  the  less  likely  its  districts  were 
to  experience  compliance  problems,  and  (2)  the  degree  of  personal  inter- 
action and  amount  of  time  spent  between  State  Title  I  officials  and  local 
district  personnel  appeared  to  b,e  strongly  related  to  the  general  quality 
of  local  district  administration. 

Given  these  findings,  the  1978  Amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  were  written  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
greater  clarity  in  the  law,  and  the  set-aside  for  State  administration  was 
increased.  A  study  is  underway  currently  to  describe  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  State  practices  and  to  identify  particularly  effective  State 
procedures,  documents,  checklists,  etc. 
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9.     The  effects  of  Title  I  participation  on  student  performance 
In  the  basic  skills 

The  preceding  parts  of  this  section  on  "Program  Progress  and  Effectiveness1 
have  described  the  process  of  providing  services  funded  by  Title  I  to 
meet  students'    special    educational    needs.     Emphasized  throughout  have 
been  indicators  of  the  degree  to  which  actual   practices  meet  the  intent 
of  the  law  in  terms  of  the  students  being  served,  the  nature  of  the 
services,  the  persons  involved  in  assessing  the  appropriateness  of  the 
services,  etc.     The  effects  of  various  legislative  and  regulatory  pro- 
visions on  how  local   administrators  conduct  Title  I  projects  are 
important,  but  of  more  obvious  importance  to  members  of  Congress,  program 
administrators,  educators,  and  parents  nationwide  is  the  ultimate  question 
of  whether  or  not  all  this  effort  helps  the  students. 

Evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  comes  from  two 
sources:     general   descriptive  reports  from  States  based  on  local   evalua- 
tion data  and  focused  Federal   studies  of  specific  effectiveness  issues. 

Most  recent  among  the  studies  have  been  the  Compensatory  Reading  Study, 
based  on  data  collected  during  the  1972-73  school  year  in  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  schools  (Trismen,  j[t  a]_. ,  1975)  and  the 
1976-77  Study  of  Instructional   Dimensions  in  sites  selected  to 
illustrate  a  variety  of  instructional    approaches  (NIE,  1977).     Both 
concluded  that  Title  I  services  are  leading  to  student  improvement  (in 
reading,  and  math)  which,  although  modest  on  the  average,  provides 
evidence  of  the  promise  of  compensatory  education. 

The  former  also  documented  an  improvement  in  Title  I  students'   attitudes 
about  themselves  as  readers  and  identified  five  compensatory  projects 
as  unusually  effective  based  on  both  the  reading  improvement  of  their 
students  during  the  school  year  and  the  independent  judgment  of  trained 
observers.     The  study  isolated  factors  about  these  five  projects  which 
differentiated  them  from  other  less  successful  ones: 

--     All   had  defined  reading  as  an  important  instructional 
goal,  had  assigned  it  priority  among  the  school's 
activities,  and  had  manifested  this  commitment  by 
expending  more  time  on  reading  or  on  having  a  better 
quality  of  reading  resources. 

—  In  all   five  there  was  a  key  person  who  provided 
guidance  and  direction  in  reading. 

—  There  was  careful   attention  to  basic  skills  (including 
reading). 

--     There  was  evidence  of  interchange  of  ideas  among 
staff  members. 

--  The  average  cost  of  the  five  unusually  successful  projects 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  of  all  the  other 
projects. 
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The  NIE   study  was  designed  to  focus  on  different  instructional 
strategies  rather  than  evaluate  Title  I.     Specific  contrasts 
investigated  were  "pull-out"  versus  "mainstream"  instruction  and 
different  combinations  of  content  and  intensity  of  instruction. 
As  might  be  expected,   students  of  different  ages  fared  better 
under  different  instructional    set-ups  in  different  subject  areas. 
Specifically,   first-graders  made  their  greatest  gains  when  they 
received   instruction   in  their  regular  classrooms;  third-graders 
made  their  greatest  gains  in  mathematics  when  they  were  in  pull-out 
settings  separate  from  their  regular  classrooms.     (However,  third 
graders'    gains  in  reading  were  the  same  for  pull-out  and  regular 
classroom  programs.)     Students  in  individualized  instructional 
programs  made  achievement  gains  but  these  gains  were  no  higher 
than  students  in  less  individualized  classrooms. 

Data  from  the  first  year  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  have  also 
shown  gains   for  Title  I   students  in  a  nationally  representative  sample 
of  250  schools  in  reading  in  grades  1-3.     Student  improvement  in  mathe- 
matics  is  documented   in  grades  1-6.     Investigations  do  not  yield  evidence 
of  strong  relationships,   however,   between  the  size  of  the  improvement  and 
other  factors   such  as  amount  or  type  of  Title  I  services   (Wang,  1980). 

Both  the  NIE  and  Compensatory  Reading  studies  focus  on  student  improvement 
over  the  course  of  a  schoolyear,   but  it  is  also  important  to  investigate 
the  growth  over  longer  periods  of  time.     Later  reports  from  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study  will   discuss  growth  over  a  three-year  period  for  students 
receiving  different  types  and  numbers  of  years  of  Title  I  services  as  well 
as  the  pattern  of  student   performance  after  Title  I  services  end  for  them. 

One  area  of  debate  in  Title  I   has  always  been  student  performance  changes 
over  the  summer.     One  study  suggested  that  Title   I  students  who  did  not 
attend  summer  school    in  selected   sites  showed  considerable  losses 
(Pelavin  and  David,   1977).     More  recent  and  better  data  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  average  losses  tend  not  to  occur  over  the  summer  for 
compensatory  students  (Hoepfner,   1978;   Hammond  and  Frechtling,  1979; 
Hemenway  and  Ozenne,   1977;  the  third  study  was  focused  on  ESAA  students). 
Additional   evidence  from  one  study  (Hoepfner,   1979)   shows  that  all 
students  tend  to  grow  somewhat  over  the  summer  months  in  their  reading 
skills  but  that  this  growth  is  much  less  than  that  which  takes  place 
during  the  regular  school  year.     However,  low  achieving  students  tend  to 
grow  at  a  slower  rate  over  the  summer  months  than  do  regular  achieving 
students  and,   as  a  consequence,   in  the  fall,  the  two  groups  tend  to  be 
somewhat  further  apart  than  they  were  in  the  spring.     Low  achieving 
students  who  receive  summer  school   instruction  in  reading  appear  not  to 
catch  up  with  their  more  advantaged  peers   (Hoepfner,   1979).     More  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  effects  of  summer  school   will    be  coming  from  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study. 

Local    and  State  evaluation  requirements  were  discussed  above  along  with 
the  goal  of  Congress  and  the  Department  that  data  from  them  be  used  to 
provide  periodic  global  descriptions  of  the  program's  impacts  on  student 
performance  in  the  basic  skills.      It  was  also  noted  that  the  first  State 
reports  incorporating  uniform  data  will   be  due  in  1981   and  will  describe 
Fiscal   Year  1980  (schoolyear  1979-80)  Title  I   projects. 
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Nevertheless,  a  report  was  due  to  Congress  using  such  data  in  February, 
1980,  so  information  from  reports  from  States  who  had  voluntarily  used 
the  new  procedures  was  used.      In  those  reports,  achievement  data  in 
reading  from  23  States   (data  on  about  14%  of  the  Title  I  reading  students) 
show  a  pattern  of  student  improvement  over  a  school  year  or  calendar  year 
exceeding  that  expected   in  the  absence  of  Title  I  services.     The  Title  I 
students'   growth  may  exceed  that  expected  of  them  without  the  program  by 
as  much  as  1/3-1/2.     A  similar  pattern  emerges  from  the  data  on  Title  I 
students  in  mathematics   (123%  of  them).     Of  course,   interpretations  of 
the  data  is  done  cautiously  due  to   (1)  the  necessary  use  of  data  from 
different  years  and  sources  to  construct  the  Title  I/non-Title  I  compari- 
sons,  (2)  the  State  reports  having  been  first  attempts  for  some  to  try 
new  methods,  and   (3)  the  sample  having  been  incomplete.     However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  a  consistent  picture  emerges  from  a  variety  of 
sources  that  Title   I  services  can  lead  to  improvements  in  student 
performance  not  expected  in  the  absence  of  such  services.) 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

There  are  six  studies   underway  to  describe  the  operations  and  effects 
of  Title  I.     They  are: 

1.  Sustaining  Effects  Study  -  Documentation  of  the  uiaracteristics 
of  schools  and  students  in  the  program,  the  services  received  over  a 
3-year  period,  and  the  effects  of  services.     An  interim  report  will   be 
available  by  the  end  of  1980  presenting  highlights  of  the  findings  in 
all   areas  except  3-year  student  growth.     The  final   report  will   be 
available  in  early  1982. 

2.  Comparability  Study  -  Mandated  by  Section  102  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978,  the  study  will  document  resource  allocation  changes, 
burden,  and  feasibility  estimates  associated  with  alternative  measures 
of  comparability  being  tried  in  36  districts. 

3.  Description  of  State  Management  Practices  -     Documentation  of 
State  responces  to  changes  in  Title  I  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978,  and  identification  of  especially  effective  practices. 

4.  Description  of  District  Practices  Since  1978  -  Documentation 
of  district  implementation  of  Title  I,  especially  in  areas  changed 

in  1978  and  in  services  to  non-public  students  and  secondary  students. 

5.  Study  of  Maintenance  of  Effort  -  Analysis  of  problems  and 
solutions  with  maintenance-of-effort  provisions,  being  done  by  the 
Educational   Policy  Center  at  Rand. 

6.  Study  of  Parent  Involvement  -  Documentation  of  activities  with 
parents  as  supported  by  four  Federal   education  programs:     ESEA  Title  I, 
Title  VII,  Follow  Through,  and  ESAA. 

There  are  two  studies  planned  for  Title  I  to  provide  additional   informa- 
tion for  the  1983  re-authorization: 

1 .     Study  of  Operations  and  Funding  Alternatives  -     Use  of  existing 
data  to  examine  the  effects  of  proposals  for  changing  Title  I  as  they  are 
debated  during  re-authorization. 
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2.     examination  of  Title   I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  -  Analysis  of 
current  and  alternative  requirements. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Breglio,  V.   J.,  Hlnckley,   R.    H.,   Beal  ,  R.    L.a   Student's  Economic  and 
Educational  Status  and  _Selection  for  Compensatory  Education,  Report 
No,   2  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,   U.S.    Department  of  Education, 
1978. 

Federal   Register,  Volume  45,   No.   1143   Section  116a,  June  11,   1980, 
'     pp.   39V12-39/64. 

Goor,  Jeanette,  ESEA  Title   I   Evaluation:      School    District  Needs   for 
Technical  Assistance,   1979,  Fast  Response  Survey  System  Report   No.    8, 
National    Center  for  Educational    Statistics,   1980. 

Haggart,   Sue,  The  Resource  Approach  to  the  Analysis  of  Educational 
Project  Cosl3   No.   3  in  a  Series  of  Monographs  on  Evaluation   in 
Education,  Government  Printing  Office  017-080-01914-1,    1978. 

Haggart,  Sue,  Klibanoff,   L.    S. ,  Sumner,  G.    C. ,   and  Williams,   R.    S., 
Resource  Analysis  of  Compensatory  Education,   Report   No.   6  of  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study,   U.S.    Department  of  Education,   1978. 

Hammond,  P.   and  Frechtling,   J.     Twelve,  Nine  and  Three  Month  Achievement 
Gains  of  Low-  and  Average-Achieving  Elementary  School   Students.  A 
paper  presented  at  the  annual   meeting  of  the  American   Educational 
Association,  San  Francisco,  California,   1979. 

Hemenway,  J.,  and  Ozenne,   D.,  An  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  Summer 
School  Attendance  on  ESAA  Evaluation  Participation.      System 
Development  Corporation,   Santa,   Monica,   California",   1977. 

Hemenway,  J.  A.,  Wang,  M.  M. ,  Kenoyer,  C.    E.,  Hoepfner,  R. ,  Bear,  M.   B., 
and  Smith,  G.,  The  Measures  and  Variables   in  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study,  Report  No.  9  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.   Department 
of  Education,    1978. 

Hinckley,  R.  H.,  ed.»  Student  Home  Environment,   Educational  Achievement 
and  Compensatory  Education,  Report  No.'  4  of  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study,  U.S.   Department  of  Education,  1979. 

Noepfner,  R.,  Zagorskl ,   H. „  and  Wellisch,   0.   B. ,  The  Sample  for  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study  and  Projects  of  Its  Characteristics  to  the 
National  Population,  Report  No.   2  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study3 
U.S.   Department  of  Education,  1977. 

Hoepfner,  R.,  A  Study  of  Achievement  Scores  Over  the  Summer  Months, 
System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California,  1978. 

Hoepfner,  R,,  Summer  School:     Is  There  an  Achievement  Drop  Over  the 
Summer  and  Does  Summer  School  A11eviate_It?     A  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association, 
San  Francisco,  California,  1979. 
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Kenoyer,  C.   E.,  and  Cooper,   D,  M. ,  "Targeting  of  Compensatory  Education 
Services,"  in  Hoepfner,  R. ,  (ed.),  Supplemental  Reports,  Report  No.  13 
of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.   Department  of  Education,  1980. 

National    Institute  of  Education,  Evaluating  Compensatory  Education: 
An  Interim  Report  on  NIE  Compensatory  Education  Study,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  1976. 

National    Institute  of  Education,  Administration  of  Compensatory 
Education,  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977, 

National    Institute  of  Education,  The  Effects  of  Services  on  Student 
Development,  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

Pelavin,  S.,  and  David,  J.,  Evaluating  Long  Term  Achievement:     An 
Analysis  of  Longitudinal   Data  From  Compensatory  Education  Program, 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  California,  1977. 

State  Title  I  Financial  and  Performance  Reports,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

Trismen,  Donald,  Waller,  M.    I.,  and  Wilder,  Gita,  Final  Report  on  the 
Study  of  Compensatory  Reading  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
1976. 

Wang,  M. ,  The  Nature  and  Recipients  of  Compensatory  Education,  Report  No.  3 
of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.   Department  of  Education,  1978. 

Wang,  M.  M. ,  Student  Educational  Development  During  the  School  Year  and 
the  Effects  of  Compensatory  Education,  Report  No.  10  from  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study,  U.S.   Department  of  Education,  1980. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations: 

Contact:     Dr.  Bill   Lobosco 
(202)  245-2267 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness: 

Contact:     Dr.  Janice  Anderson 
(202)  245-8195 
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ANNUAL   EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Title  I,  ESEA,  Migrant  Education  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Sections  141-143  of  Title  I  of  the  September  30,  1983 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561. 

Funding  History:       Year:  Authorization:  Appropriation: 
T967"  $  40,394,401         $  9,737,847 

1968  41,692,425  41,692,425 

1969  45,556,074  45,556,074 

1970  51,014,319  51,014,319 

1971  57,608,680  51,608,680 

1972  64,822,926  64,822,926 

1973  72,772,187  72,772,187 

1974  78,331,437  78,331,437 

1975  I/  189,043,638  189,043,638 

1976  130,909,832  130,909,832 

1977  145,759,940  145,759,940 

1978  173,548,829  173,548,829 

1979  209,593,746  209,593,746 

1980  2^2,315,000  245,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Title  I  of  P.L.  89-10,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  authorized  a  national  education  program  for  disadvantaged  children. 
In  November  1966,  Title  I  of  ESEA  was  amended  by  P.L.  89-750  to  incorporate 
special  provisions  for  migrant  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 
The  new  program  provided  for  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs) 
or  combinations  of  SEAs  to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or  through 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  migrant  children.  P.L.  89-750  also  provided 
that  grant  monies  were  to  be  used  for  interstate  coordination  of  migrant 
education  programs  and  projects,  including  the  transmittal  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion from  children's  school  records.  Section  101  of  P.L.  93-380  (the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974)  further  amended  Title  I  to  include  migrant  children  of 
migrant  fishermen,  The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561)  reorganized 
the  Title  I  legislation;  currently  section  141-143  pertain  to  the  Migrant 
Education  Program. 


_!/    Commencing  in  1976,  the  program  1s  advance  funded  from  the  prior  year 
appropriation.     This  resulted  in  a  doubling  up  of  funding  in  1975.     Funds 
are  shown  In  year  appropriated. 
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In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  Congress  emphasized  "that  local  educational  agencies 
should  give  priority  attention  in  operating  Title  I  programs  to  the  basic 
cognitive  skills  in  reading  and  mathematics,  and  to  related  support  activities 
to  eliminate  physical,  emotional  or  social  problems  that  impede  the  ability 
to  acquire  such  skills."  2/  Final  regulations  (published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  April  3,  1980,  45  FR  22660)  for  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  emphasize  the  same  point  with  the  inclusion  of  the  following  criteria 
for  the  approval  of  State  applications  (Section  116d.39(b)):  "Projects  to 
be  funded... hold  reasonable  promise  of  making  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  migratory  children 
to  be  served,  particularly  any  need  for  improvement  in  the  basic  academic 
subjects."  In  addition,  Section  116d.59(a)  of  the  regulations  states; 
"An  SEA  or  an  operating  agency  may  provide  health,  nutritional,  social,  or 
other  supporting  services  with  migrant  education  funds,  but  only  if  these 
services  are  necessary  to  enable  eligible  migratory  children  to  participate 
effectively  in  instructional  services." 

A  list  of  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program 
is  contained  in  Section  116d.51  of  the  final  regulations: 

(1)  Academic  instruction;  (2)  Remedial  and  compensatory  instruction; 
(3)  Bilingual  and  multicultural  instruction;  (4)  Vocational  instruc- 
tion and  career  education  services;  (5)  Special  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services;  (6)  Preschool  services;  (7)  Other  educational 
services  that  are  not  available  to  migratory  children  in  adequate 
quantity  or  quality;  and  (8)  The  acquisition  of  instructional 
materials-- such  as  books  and  other  printed  or  audiovisual  materials-- 
and  equipment. 

An  implicit  goal  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  is  to  serve  all 
eligible  migrant  students  in  order  that  they  may  benefit  from  "regular" 
and  supplementary  educational  and  supportive  services.  In  the  case  of 
migrant  students,  identification  and  recruitment  of  eligible  students 
requires  special  efforts.  Migratory  workers  and  their  children  have  long 
been  ignored  by  society.  Drawing  them  into  the  school  system  thus  becomes 
a  special  activity  in  itself. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Title  I  program  for  migrant  children  is  a  State-operated  program 
which  typically  involves  financial  assistance  to  local  educational 


See  pp.  20-21  of  House  Report  No.  93-805.  Both  House  and  Senate 
discussions  (see  Senate  Report  No.  93-763,  pp.  30-31)  recognized  that 
such  an  assertion  was  not  intended  to  preempt  the  prerogatives  of 
local  authorities  to  give  priority  to  other  areas  (e.g.,  teacher 
training),  if  such  emphases  were  required  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  children. 
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agencies  as  subgrantees.     Administrative  responsibilities  are  shared  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education*  State  educational  agencies,  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  public  and  non-profit  private  organizations 
which  operate  migrant  education  projects.     Funding  of  local  Title  I  migrant 
education  pojects  is  administered  by  ED  through  State  educational  agencies. 
The  formula  for  computing  the  maximum  grant  a  State  may  receive  is  based  on 
the  number  of  full-time   (that  is,  formerly  migratory  and  currently  migratory 
intrastate  students)  or  full-time  equivalent   (that  is,   currently  migratory 
interstate  students)  school-aged  (5-17  years)  migrant  children  residing  in 
the  State  over  a  12  month  period.     Beginning  in  FY  1975,  State  allocations 
have  been  based  on  migrant  student  counts  contained  in  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Transfer  System,   a  computer  system  housed  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
under  contract  to  the  State  education  agency.     Changes  made  in  the  law  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561),  as  reflected  in  final 
regulations,  include:     (1)  providing  a  mechanism  for  adjusting  the  count 
of  eligible  migrant  childen  in  each  State  during  the  summer  months  in  order 
to  reflect  the  special   needs  of  migrant  children  for  summer  projects  and 
the  additional  costs  of  operating  these  projects  (Section  116d.20(b);  and 
(2)  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  reserve  at  least  $6  million  (and  not  more 
than  5%  of  the  total  national  appropriation)  for  coordination  of  migrant 
education  activities  across  States  (Section  116d,24). 

The  SEA  is  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  State's  Title  I  migrant  education  program.     The  SEA  approves  or 
disapproves  project  proposals,  and  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
preparation  of  State  evaluation  reports.     Annually,  each  SEA  also  submits 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  cost  estimate  for  its  statewide  program  to  ED  for 
approval.     Section  116d.l2(b)  of  the  final   regulations  requires  that  this 
plan  contain  information  on:     the  strategy  for  identifying  and  recruiting 
all  eligible  migratory  children  in  the  State;  the  estimated  number  of  children 
in  the  State  and  the  number  of  these  children  to  be  served;  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children;  the  objectives  for  the  program  evaluation,  how  the 
measurement  will  be  conducted,  and  how  the  results  will  be  reported;  the 
types  of  instructional  services  to  be  provided;  the  participation  of  parent 
advisory  councils  and  parental   involvement  strategies;  the  efforts  for  assuring 
interstate  and  intrastate  coordination  (including  full  use  of  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System);  the  State's  monitoring  and  enforcement  plan; 
the  use  of  Title  I  administrative  funds;  and  the  inservice  training  of  staff 
members  and  the  training  of  parent  advisory  council  members.     Each  State 
application  also  contains  an  appropriate  budget.     Section  116d.l4  of  the 
regulations  states  that  the  Secretary  approves  a  State  plan  for  migrant 
education  only  if  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
migrant  children  anrt  V^-MS  reasonable  promise  of  making  substantial  progress 

s. 

is  approved,  it  is  awarded  a  grant,  entirely 
application,  to  finance  the  migrant  educa- 
ire  permitted  to  submit  an  application  for 
e  administered  under  an  appropriate  inter- 
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An  important  component  of  the  national  program  is  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS).  This  computerized  data  system 
receives,  stores,  and  transmits  educational  and  health  information  on 
children  participating  in  Title  I  migrant  education  projects  in  each 
of  the  48  continental  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Schools  are  responsible  for 
submitting,  to  the  local  terminal  operator,  health-related,  educational 
experience,  and  status  information  on  the  migrant  children  they  serve. 
When  children  move  to  new  locations,  this  information  can  then  be  retrieved 
by  their  new  teachers  and  by  school  health  officals. 

In  meeting  the  need  for  continuity  of  educational  services,  State  Migrant 
Education  Coordinators  and  ED  have  developed  a  Coordinated  Skills  Informa- 
tion System  (SIS)  consisting  of  reading  and  math  skills.  These  are  being  added  to  the 
MSRTS  files  so  that  as  students  move  from  one  school  to  another  their  records 
will  indicate  which  reading  and  math  skills  they  have  mastered.  The  plan  is  to 
help  teachers  design  an  appropriate  educational  program  for  each  child.  The 
MSRTS  has  also  been  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  secondary  school  migrant  students 
who  are  often  unable  to  graduate  from  high  school  because  their  mobility 
prevents  them  from  meeting  minimum  attendance  requirements  necessary  to 
receive  high  school  course  credit.  The  Washington  State  Migrant  Education 
Program  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Migrant  Education  Program  developed 
a  program  known  as  the  Washington-Texas  Secondary  Credit  Exchange  Project, 
a  combination  of  night  school  and  coordination  with  the  student's  home-base 
schools  to  insure  proper  crediting  of  course  work.  This  project  has  been 
approved  for  wide-scale  dissemination  by  ED. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Migrant  Education  Program  is  a  growing  program  within  Title  I. 
It  seeks  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  a  target  population 
facing  problems  which  are  probably  more  severe  than  for  any  other  group. 
Not  only  are  migrant  students  typically  educationally  and  economically 
disadyantaged  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  American  society,  but,  in 
addition,  active  migrant  students,by  definition  miss  the  systematically 
sequenced  and  sustained  educational  programs  available  to  most  non-migrant 
children. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
students  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  since  1973.  These  counts  serve  as  the 
basis  for  program  funding,  e.g.,  the  1978  FTE  figure  was  used  to  determine 
FY  1980  funding.  One  full-time  equivalent  equals  365  days  of  enrollment 
on  the  MSRTS. 

Calender  Year     Full-time  Equivalent  Students  (ages  5-17) 

1973  212,473 

1974  207,474 

1975  267,791 

1976  296,428 

1977  323,504 

1978  346,205 

1979  369,082 
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A  count  of  the  actual   number  of  students   identified  as  eligible 
for  program  services  and  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS   is  provided  below.     Increases 
in  the  number  of  identified  migrant  children   (actual  counts  and  FTE  counts) 
represent  intensified  and  refined  identification  and  recruitment  efforts 
rather  than  substantial   increases  in  migratory   labor.     It  is  expected  that 
the  total  number  of  identified  children  will   level  off  as  recruitment  efforts 
reach  completion. 


Calendar  Year 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Number  of  Eligible  Students 

458,241 
467,796 
494,417 
522,154 


The  number  of  migrant  children  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  during  calendar 
year   1979  may  also  be  categorized  as  follow*: 


K-12 
Preschool 


91.6* 
8.4* 


100.0% 


Interstate  Agricultural 
Interstate  Agricultural 
Formerly  Agricultural 
Interstate  Fishing 
Intrastate  Fishing 
Formerly  Fishing 


36.99* 

22.39* 

38.54* 

0.34* 

0.50* 

1.24* 


100.0* 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  children  of  migratory 
fishers  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  since  1975  when  P.L.   93-380  authorized  their 
eligibility  for  migrant  program  services. 


Student  Enrollments 


Interstate  Fishers 
Intrastate  Fishers 
Five-Year  Fishers 

Total 


1975 

885 
526 
982 


1976 

1,770 
1,219 
2,522 


1977 

2,159 
1,530 
3,094 


1978 

2,429 
1,950 
4,378 


1979 

3,102 

2,121 
5,811 


2,393    5,511 


6,783    8,757    11,034 


Information  from  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  indicates 
that  in  calendar  year  1979,  522,154  students  (infants  through  21  years  of 
age)  in  16,000  schools  were  served  in  the  Migrant  Education  Program. 
Approximately  184,000  students  were  formerly  migratory.  A  total  of  3,000 
migrant  education  projects  were  in  operation.   Forty-seven  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  initiated  State  migrant  education  programs  during  fiscal  year  1979. 
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There  were  no  programs  in  Hawaii,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  or  the 
territories.     The  size  of  grants  to  SEAs  ranged  from  $63  million  for 
Texas,  $54  million  for  California,  $17  million  for  Florida,   and  $9  million 
for  Washington  to  $90,000  for  Alaska,  $37,000  for  South  Dakota,  and 
$2,300  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Preliminary  estimates,  derived  from  teacher  judgments,   of  the  race, 
ethnicity,  and  English  language  ability  of  school-aged  migrant  children 
(ages  5-17)  enrolled  on  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  in  1977 
are  as  follows.     These  estimates  are  based  on  a  94%  response  rate  for  a 
sample  of  9,048  migrant  students  ages  5-17. 

Race  or  Ethnicity 

American  Indian  or  Alaska  Native  Less  than  1% 

Asians  or  Pacific  Islander  Less  than  1% 

Black,  not  of  Hispanic  Origin  13% 

Hispanic  69% 

Mexico  American      64% 
Puerto  Rican  4% 

Other  Hispanic          1% 

White,  not 'of  Hispanic  Origin  16% 

Unknown  Less  than  1% 


Home  Language 

English  Only  30% 

Spanish  67% 

American  Indian  Language  Less  than  1% 

Other  Language  Less  than  1% 


Oral  English  Language  Fluency 

o    Lack  of  Fluency  Interferes  with  School  Work  27% 

oo    Does  not  speak  or  understand  English.  2% 

oo    Understands  some  fundamental  English. 

Speaks  English  only  a  little  if  at  all.  10% 

oo    Speaks  and  understands  fundamental  English 
sufficiently  to  participate  in  elementary 
conversation.     Lack  of  fluency  interferes 
with  his/her  classroom  work.  15% 
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o     English  Fluency  Poses  Minor  or  no  Problems 

for  School  Work  71% 

oo    Speaks  broken  but  easily  understandable 
English.     Undestands  most  of  what  is 
said  to  him/her  in  English.     Lack  of 
fluency  interferes  little  if  at  all 
with  his/her  classroom  work. 

oo    Has  reasonable  command  of  the  English 
language  for  one  of  his  or  her  age, 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  speaks  with 
a  foreigh  or  regional   accent. 

o    Unknown  2% 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Information  from  a  recently  completed  study  (Clayton,  et  al.,   1980) 
of  the  student  counts  used  to  allocate  funds  for  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  indicated  the  following: 

o    MSRTS  counts  of  migrant  students  provide  an  adequate  and 
equitable  source  of  data  for  use  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

o    Overall,  the  1977  FTE  counts   (both  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  geographic  regions  defined  for  the 
study)  seemed  to  represent  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total   number  of  migrant  children. 

A  GAO  study  (Sept.  16,  1975}  of  the  use  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record 
Transfer  System  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
migrant  children  residing  in  each  State  concluded  that  MSRTS  data  were 
superior  to  Department  of  Labor  data  for  determining  migrant  education  pro- 
gram allocations.     However,  GAO  did  not  assess  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  the  MSRTS  data. 

A  recently  completed  validation   (Clayton,  et  al.,  1980)  of  the  MSRTS 
counts,  based  on  a  sample  of  approximately  9,000  children  who  had  enroll- 
ments on  the  MSRTS  that  contributed  to  the  student  counts  for  1977,  indicated 
a  12%  undercount  of  FTEs  accrued  by  migrant  children  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS. 
This  undercount  held  fairly  uniformly  across  the  five  geographic  regions 
defined  for  the  study.     The  major  reason  for  the  undercount  appeared  to  be 
a  failure  of  the  enrollment  data  submitted  to  the  MSRTS  to  achieve  the  same 
degree  of  completeness  as  data  collected  for  the  study.     In  addition,  roughly 
15  to  20  percent  of  the  eligible  migrant  children  enrolled  in  school   in  early 
1978  were  not  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  in  1977  and  therefore  did  not  accure  any 
FTE  credit  during  1977.     Survey  responses  of  school  officials  indicated  their 
belief  that  the  out-of-school  population  of  eligible  migrant  studens  in  1977 
was  likely  to  have  been  small,  and  therefore  the  potential  contribution  of 
out-of-school  migrants  to  the  overall   undercount  was  likely  to  have  been 
minimal*     Errors  made  in  the  entry  of  birthdates  had  little  effect  on  the  FTE 
counts.     About  2%  of  the  1977  FTEs  were  generated  by  ineligible  children;  as 
a  lower  limit,  another  2%  of  the  1977  FTEs  were  generated  by  eligible 
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migrant  children  while  they  were  out  of  the  country.     The  proportional 
distribution  of  survey  FTEs  among  the  regions  defined  for  the  study  was 
not  significantly  different  from  the  proportional  distribution  for  the 
same  regions  derived  from  MSRTS  data,   indicating  that  the  distribution 
of  funds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  1977  MSRTS  FTEs  was  equitable. 

A  1978  internal   audit  of  the  administration  of  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  resulted  in  a  number  of  recommendations  pertaining  to:     (1)  the 
application  process  (including  the  use  of  specific  criteria  for  assessing 
the  quality  of  State  applications  the  use  of  non-Federal  readers,  conduct  of 
pre-grant  site  reviews,  fixing  application  receipt  and  response  dates,  and 
employing  sanctions  to  assure  compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
grant  awards);   (2)  the  allocation  of  program  funds  (including  use  of  the 
by-pass  mechanism  and  procedures  for  reallocating  excess  funds);   (3)  in- 
creasing parental   involvement;    (4)   improving  intrastate  and  interstate 
coordination;   (5)  re-ordering  the  priority  given  to  preschool  currently 
migratory  children;  and  (6)  raising  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Migrant  Education  Program  from  a  branch  to  a  division.    Many  of  the  re- 
commendations have  been  incorporaed  into  the  final  regulations  (45  PR 
22660). 

The  growth  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  from  121  projects  in 
1967  serving  approximately  43,000  students  to  3,000  projects  in  1979  serving 
approximately  522,000  students  suggests  that  the  target  population  is  being 
identified  and  served. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Projects: 

The  ongoing  ED  study  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program  is 
designed  to  meet  a  number  of  objectives.     With  respect  to  the  comprehensi- 
veness of  program  services,  a  study  of  representative  samples  of  migrant 
education  projects  and  identified  migrant  students  will  provide  information 
on  the  nature  of  the  educational  and  support  services  offered  by  funded 
school   districts,  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  students  receive 
services  as  they  move  from  school  district  to  school  district,  and  a 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  participants.     In  the  area  of  program 
impact  and  effectiveness,  a  large-scale  testing  effort  of  some  6,000  migrant 
students  will  provide  information  on  the  basic  skill  attainment  of  second-, 
fourth-,  and  sixth-grade  participants.     The  third  objective,  focusing  on  a 
validation  of  the  counts  of  migrant  students  used  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  States,  has  been  completed.     Lastly,  a  set  of  evaluation  procedures 
for  States  and  local  educational  agencies  to  use  in  evaluating  migrant 
education  program  activities  is  under  development.     Data  collection  for  the 
study  began  in  January  1978  and  was  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1979.    Data 
analysis  and  report  writing  will  be  completed  by  February  1981.    Results  of 
this  evaluation  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  will  be  reported  in  future 
annual  evaluation  reports  as  they  become  available. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current: 

Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  I  Program  for  Migrant  Children 
of  Migrant  Agricultural  Workers (Volumes  I-IV).     Falls  Church,  Virginia: 
Exotech  System,  Inc.,  January  1974. 

Evaluation  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System    (MWD-76-21 ) . 
Washington,  D.C.:     General  Accounting  Office,  September  1975. 

Grants  to  State  Educational  Agencies  to  Meet  the  Special  Educational 
Needs  of  Migratory  Children:     Rules  and  Regulations  (Final).    45  Federal 
Register  22660  (April  3,  1980). 

Validation  of  Student  Counts  Used  to  Allocate  Funds  for  the  ESEA 
Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program.     Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carol i na; 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  October  1980. 

Other: 

Hill,  S.T.,  and  R.N.  Oessee.    Migrant  Program  Statistics:     1972-73 
.Regular  and  1973  Summer  School  terms  (NOES  77-156).     Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  1977. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Vidal  A.  Rivera,  Jr. 
(202)  245-2222 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Burma  H.  Klein 
(202)  245-8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name: 

Title  I  Program  for  Institutionalized  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  September  1983 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.   95-561. 

Funding  History:  Year:  Authorization:  Appropriation:  J_/ 

1969  13,946,100  13,946,100 

1970  15,962,850  16,006,487 

1971  18,194,106  18,194,106 

1972  20,212,666  20,212,666 

1973  U  27,545,379  27,545,379 

1974  25,448,869  25,448,869 

1975  26,820,749  26,820,749 

1976  27,459,444  27,459,444 

1977  28,841,151  28,841,151 

1978  29,821,338  29,821,338 

1979  31,807,484  31,807,484 

1980  32,391,655  32,391,655 

1981  36,750,000  36,750,000 
.Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  has  two  major 
parts:   A  and  B.     Part  A  provides  for  grants  to  local  school  districts  (and 
is  described  in  a  separate  chapter  in  this  report);  Part  B  has  three  subparts 
providing  grants  to  State  agencies  for  (1)  programs  for  migratory  children, 
(2)  programs  for  handicapped  children,  and  (3)  programs  for  neglected  and 
delinquent  children.     This  chapter  describes  the  operations  and  effects  of 
the  program  authorized  by  the  third  subpart. 

As  a  subprogram  of  Title  I,  it  shares  the  overall  program's  goals  as  stated 
in  P.L.  89-10;  that  is,  to 

"improve  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including 

preschool  programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to 

meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children."     (Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10.) 


J/  Section  193  of  ESEA,  Title  I  requires  that  grants  for  the  Part  B  State- 
operated  program  for  the  neglected  or  delinquent  (as  well  as  those  for 
State  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  for  migrant  children)  be  awarded 
as  authorized.     This  is  referred  to  as  "off-the-top  funding"  or  being 
"fully  funded,"  in  contrast  to  LEA  grants  that  are  reduced  as  necessitated 
by  appropriations. 

2_!  Beginning  in  1973,  unlike  the  previous  years,  funds  were  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  serve  children  in  adult  correctional  institutions.     About 
$6.8  million  of  the  $7.3  million  overall  increase  between  1972  and  1973  is 
attributable  to  the  addition  of  that  population. 
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The  amendments  in  P.L.    89-750  passed  on  November  3,   1966,   which  added  institu- 
tionalized neglected  or  delinquent  youth   (as  well    as  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  and  Indian  children  in  B.I. A.   schools)  to  those  eligible 
under  P.L.  89-10,  stated  goals  for  these  programs.     Section  152  of  Title  I 
states  that  projects  supported  by  these  Part  B  grants  for  the  neglected  or 
delinquent  must  be  "designed  to  support  educational   services  supplemental  to 
the  basic  education  of  such  children  which  must  be  provided  by  the  State  ..." 

Program  Operations: 

The  Title  I  program  for  children  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
youth  or  in  adult  corrections   facilities  is   authorized  by  Sections  151-153  of 
Title  I.     Section  151  describes  the  computation  of  grants;  Section  152,  the 
requirements  on  such  grantees;  and  Section  153,  a  new  provision  for  services 
to  students  released  from  these  institutions  to  provide  special  educational 
services  to  them  1n  their  regular  local  schools.     Each  of  these  topics  is 
discussed  below. 

State  agencies  eligible  for  these  Part  B  grants  are  those  "directly  responsible 
for  providing  free  public  education  for  children  in  Institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult  correctional   institutions"   (Section  151   (a) 
of  ESEA  Title  I).     Such  agencies  are  units  called  typically  "Department  of  Youth 
Services,"  "Department  of  Corrections,"  "Department  of  Offender  Rehabilitation," 
"Youth  Commission,"  etc.     Each  State  can  have  as  many  as  three  or  four  of 
these,  and  they  are  the  direct  Title  I  grantees,  supervised  as  other  Title  I 
grantees,  by  the  State  educational  agency   (SEA)  as  described  in  Part  C  of 
Title  I,  "State  Administration  of  Programs  and  Projects." 

The  size  of  each  agency's  grant  is,  according  to  Section  151  of  Title  I,  equal 
to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  receiving  free  public  education  in 
the  agency's  schools  multiplied  by  40%  of  the  State's  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture (or  no  less  than  80%  of  the  U.S.  average  per  pupil  expenditure  and  no  more 
than  120$  of  the  U.S.  average).      (Further,  Section  157  states  that  for  Fiscal 
Years  79-83  no  State  agency  shall   receive  less  than  85%  of  what  it  received 
the  previous  year, ) 

Section  152  of  the  law  contains  the  requirements  for  Title  I  programs  in  the 
State.    As  noted  above,  the  Section  says  that  the  projects  must  "support  educa- 
tional services  supplemental  to  the  education11  provided  by  the  State.     Also 
incorporated  by  reference  are  the  requirements  defined  for  the  Part  A  local 
school  district  grantees  such  as  having  the  project  application  approved  by  the 
State  education  agency   (Section  121);  designing  and  implementing  a  program  of 
of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  based  on  a  needs  assessment,  coordinated 
coordinated  with  other  programs,  evaluated,  with  teacher,  parent,  and  local 
administrators'  participation,  etc.,   (Section  124);  adhering  to  the  Title  I 
fiscal  requirements  of  maintenance  of  effort,  excess  costs,  and  supplement-not- 
supplant  (Section  126  except  paragraphs   (d)  and  (e));  being  accountable  by 
keeping  records  and  reporting  (Section  127);  providing  for  the  resolution  of 
complaints  from  parents,  teachers,  or  other  concerned  individuals  (Section  128); 
and  whenever  feasible,  using  individualized  educational   plans  for  students 
served  by  Title 'I   (Section  129).     (The  only  requirements  of  local  Part  A  grantee 
which  are  waived  by  law  for  the  Part  B  State  agency  grantees  are  Section  122 
designating  attendance  areas,  Section  123  requiring  selection  of  the  neediest 
students  for  services,  Section  125  establishing  Parent  Advisory  Councils,  two 
two  paragraphs  of  Section  126  as  noted  above,  and  Section  130  about  services 
to  nonpublic  school  students.) 
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A  study  of  State  institutions  receiving  Title  I  funds  in  1977  documented 
the  numbers  of  children  served,  the  nature  of  those  services,  the  management 
of  the  program  at  the  institution  and  State  levels,  and  the  flow  of  funds 
among  the  administrative  levels.     The  study  involved  visits  to  100  randomly 
selected  institutions  and  interviews  with  students,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators in  those  sites.     Interviews  were  also  conducted  with  Title  I  adminis- 
trators responsible  for  the  N  or  D  program  in  all   States   (as  well  as  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia)   including  those  in  both  the  State  Education 
Agency   (SEA)  and  in  the  State  Applicant  Agency  (SAA;  e.g.,  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  Youth  Authority,  etc.)* 

The  flow  of  funds  to  Part  B  grantees  were  documented  from  these  interviews  and 
records.     Funds  available  at  the  State  level  for  education  in  institutions  for 
neglected  youth,  delinquents,  or  adult  offenders  average  about  $2.1  million 
per  State,  ranging  from  about  $17,000  to  over  $10  million.     On  the  average, 
approximately  68%  of  these  funds  are  from  the  State,  20%  from  ESEA  Title  I, 
and  12%  from  other  federal  sources.     The  average  Title  I  grant  is  about 
$500,000  with  a  range  of  $24,000  to  over  $2.2  million.     State  funds  average 
about  $2  million,  providing  a  typical   per-pupil  expenditure  from  all  sources 
just  slightly  less  than  that  found  in  public  schools  (System  Development 
Corporation,  1977). 

In  the  facilities,  the  funds  are  spent  primarily  on  staff  and  materials. 
Nearly  75%  of  the  Title  I  funds,  on  the  average,  support  staff;  this  compares 
with  81%  of  the  State  funds  being  so  used,  and  40%  of  the  funds  from  other 
Federal  programs.     In  the  case  of  Title  I,  nearly  all  those  staff  (over  80% 
j3n  the  average)  are  classroom  personnel   —  teachers  and  paid  aides;  about  3% 
are  administrators,  about  6%  counselors,  and  about  11%  other  types  of  support 
personnel.      (This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  expenditure  pattern  for  staff 
from  State  funds  and  other  Federal  funds:     in  the  case  of  the  former,  only  about; 
former,  only  about  41%,  on  the  average,  supports  classroom  personnel,  12%  for 
administrators,  and  37%  for  other  support).     This  seems  to  confirm  interviewees' 
reports  in  the  national  study  that  the  emphasis  in  Title  I  is  on  instruction 
(System  Development  Corporation,  1977). 

On  the  average  the  Title  I  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  institutions  is  $456, 
but  the  figures  range  from  less  than  $100  to  almost  $1,700.     For  over  65%  of 
the  institutions,  $500  or  less  was  the  Title  I  per  pupil  expenditure.     In- 
clusion of  funds  from  all  sources  raises  the  average  per-pupil  costs  for  Title  I 
students  to  about  $1,350  (again,  however,  with  a  large  range).     The  comparable 
figure  for  that  same  year  in  public  schools  was  an  average  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture of  $1,550.     (Most  of  the  difference  between  the  two  figures  is  attribut- 
able to  an  extremely  low  per-pupil  expenditure  in  institutions  for  adults.) 

Program  Scope: 

Almost  27,000  children  were  receiving  Title  I  services  in  State  institutions 
in  fall,  1976.     Of  these,  2,550  were  in  institutions  for  the  neglected,  16,730 
in  those  for  delinquent  youth,  and  a  little  over  7,560  in  those  for  adults. 
This  compares  to  an  estimate  of  just  over  51,000  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program  nationwide.     Eligible  students  are  those  who  are  younger  than 
21,  lack  a  high  school  diploma,  participate  in  a  regular  program,  and  are 
low-achievers. 
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Th  e  numbers  of  children  being  served  are  shown  In  Figure  1  below.     Also 
illustrated  there  are  estimates  of  eligible  children  not  being  served  by 
Title  I.     About  72%  of  the  eligible  neglected  children  in  these  institu- 
tions are  being  served  by  Title  I,  about  65%  of  the  eligible  delinquents, 
about  34%  of  the  youth  in  facilities  for  adults. 
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Tigure  1.  Children  Enrolled  in  the  ESEA,  Title  T 
Program  for  Institutionalized  Youth '(Fall,  1976) 
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In  20%  of  the  institutions  with  Title  I  projects,  those  projects  are 
able  to  serve  all  the  eligible  students;  55%  of  the  institutions  can 
serve  half  or  more  of  the  eligible  students.     Most  of  the  sites  who 
cannot  serve  at  least  half  the  eligible  student  population  are  insti- 
tutions for  adults.     (Over  60%  of  them  report  this  problem.) 
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An  amendment  introduced  by  Representative  Simon  of  Illinois  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1980  requests  information  as  available  on  the  effects  of 
Federal  education  programs  on  students  of  different  race,  sex,  and  language 
groupings.  Data  are  available  from  the  national  study  on  the  sex,  age,  and 
race  of  participants  in  this  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1977.  (There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  the  proportions  to  have  changed  since  then.) 

The  figures  are  shown  below: 


Characteristics  of  Title  I  Students 
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Th  e  children  participating  in  Title  I   greatly  resemble  those  in  the  institu- 
tions as  a  whole,  except,  as  would  be  expected^  they  are  younger.     With 
regard  to  sex,  race,  and  commitment  status,  they  are  not  significantly 
different  from  the  general  resident  population.     Also,  their  average  length 
of  stay  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  residents:     about  80%  of  the 
students  in  facilities  for  the  neglected  are  there  for  6  months  or  more; 
close  to  60%  of  the  youth  in  facilities  for  delinquents  or  adults  are  in 
the  program  6  months  or  longer.     The  Title  I   students  do  exhibit  more 
educational  problems,  however:  the  institutional   students  scored  about 
the  same  on  standardized  tests  as  fifth  graders  in  public  schools;  Title 
I  students s  about  the  same  as  fourth  graders* 

The  nature  of  Title  I  varies  considerably  from  site  to  site  according  to  how 
education,  itself,  is  organized  in  the  facilities.     In  some  cases,  the 
facility  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  junior  college  campus  with  security 
concerns  only  slightly  in  evidence.     In  such  a  case,   residents  might  be 
expected  to  live  in  small    (10-15  person)  cottages  and  to  move  freely  to 
other  buildings,  such  as  those  for  classes.     On  the  other  hand,  a  facility 
with  an  obvious,  over-riding  orientation  toward  security  concerns  might  consist 
merely  of  a  large  fenced-in  building  with  two  classrooms,  perhaps  a  shop  and 
library,  in  one  wing.     Occasionally  classes  might  be  held  in  multi-purpose 
rooms  serving  as  dining  halls  or  gymnasiums* 

Education  and  the  attention  it  receives  from  staff  and  students  vary  as 
much  across  institutions  as  do  physical  facilities.     In  some  cases, 
education  must,  according  to  State  law,  be  comparable  to  that  of  public 
schools.     Residents  Trust  attend  classes,  and  their  progress  is  sometimes 
rewarded  by  access  to  better  living  areas   (those  with  color  television, 
for  example)  and  to  special  privileges.     In  such  a  case,  the  residents' 
school  day  may  look  considerably  like  that  in  regular  schools.     A  contrast 
would  be  institutions  in  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  inmates  are 
in  education  activities,  or  those  (18%  of  the  cases)   in  which  educational 
activities  are  not  accredited  by  the  State  (System  Development  Corporation, 
1977b). 

Hence,  education  in  the  institutions  varies  considerably,  and  consequently, 
so  does  Title  I.     Participation  in  a  Title  I  project  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  needs  assessment,  selection  processes,  and  the  actual  delivery 
of  services.     Diagnostic  testing  (either  at  the  institution  itself  or  in  a 
State  facility  maintained  especially  for  that  purpose)  is  used  most  fre- 
quently to  assess  residents'   needs  and  to  select  them  for  participation  in 
Title  I.     This  testing  almost  always  assesses  academic  achievement,  and  may 
be  supplemented  by  tests  for  special   learning  problems  (in  half  the  cases) 
or  by  inventories  measuring  IQ,  attitudinal,  or  personality  traits   (in  one- 
third  of  the  cases). 
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As  required  by  the  law,  and  substantiated  through  interviews  with  adminis- 
trators, Title  I  services  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  those  provided  by 
the  State.     When  documenting  student  receipt  of  services  in  reading  and  math 
from  all   sources,  however,  it  was  found  that  Title  I  students  actually 
receive  fewer  hours  of  instruction  in  these  two  areas  than  do  non-Title  I 
students.     This  is  due  to  both  institutional  and  individual  reasons: 
(1)  institutions  often  view  their  Title  I  classes  more  as  electives  or 
extras  and  cancel  them  more  often  (for  field  trips  or  whatever)  than  they 
cancel   non-Title  I  classes  and  (2)  Title  I  students  schedule  other  activities 
such  as  visits  to  the  nurse  or  meetings  with  their  lawyers  at  the  time  they're 
supposed  to  be  in  Title  I,  or  they  have  a  worse  attendance  record  due  to 
sickness  or  being  in  lock-up.     This  amounts  to  Title  I  students,  on  the 
average,  receiving  as  much  as  an  hour  less  of  reading  instruction  each  week 
than  non-Title  I  students.     On  the  average,  Title  I  students,  were  receiving 
about  70%  of  what  was  being  offered.     This  problem— of  Title  I  often  not 
being  completely  implemented  as  designed— was  pursued  further  in  an  in-depth 
study  in  nine  institutions  and  will  receive  special  attention  as  Federal 
policy-makers  formulate  steps  to  improve  the  program. 

Instructional  staff  in  Title  I  projects  were  also  described  in  the  study. 
They  tend  to  be  better  educated  than  other  teachers  in  the  institutional 
settings:     that  is,  whereas  almost  all  the  Title  I  teachers  have  earned 
at  least  a  bachelor's  degree,  this  is  less  common  among  the  non-Title  I 
teachers   (of  whom  a  little  over  10%  have  no  college  degree).  Also,  nearly 
2/5  of  all   Title  I  teachers  have  done  graduate  work.  Their  teaching  experi- 
ence is  comparable  to  that  of  other  teachers  in  institutions:  about  3-4 
years  in  both  correctional  and  non-correctional  settings. 

Many  educators  in  these  institutions  have  noted  the  problems  of  students 
returning  to  local  public  schools  after  release  from  a  corrections  facility. 
A  study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  1977  confirmed  these  reports, 
especially  for  the  older  students.     As  part  of  the  national  evaluation,  the 
status  of  over  600  students  was  documented  between  3  and  6  months  after  their 
release  from  an  institution.     It  was  learned  that  3/4  of  them  had  returned  to 
their  parents1   homes,  1/2  to  school.     Of  those  returning  to  school,  however, 
80%  had  dropped  out  by  the  time  of  the  contact,  citing  their  poor  performance 
level,  the  public  school's  more  rigid  scheduling,  and  their  problems  associated 
with  arriving  at  mid-term. 

In  1978,  Congress  added  Section  153  to  Title  I  authorizing  grants  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  "facilitate  the  transition  of  children  from 
State-operated  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  into  locally 
operated  programs."     Up  to  5%  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  Part  B  programs 
in  these  State  institutions  is  authorized  for  these  Section  153  grants.     No 
funds  have  yet  been  appropriated  for  this  provision,  but  $1,000,000  is  re- 
quested in  the  Administration's  1981  budget  to  support  grants  for  schoolyear 
1981-82. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  addition  of  this  program  to  Title  I   in  1966  represented  the  first  Federal 
effort  to  improve  the  educational  experiences  of  children  in  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent.     The  impacts  of  such  an  effort  are  varied,  of  course. 
Teachers  and  educational   administrators  note  a  positive  change  in  many 
facilities  in  that  education  programs  gained  importance  and  legitimacy.     They 
also  describe  improvements  attributed  to  the  establishment,  through  the 
advent  of  a  national  educational  program,  of  an  informal  network  of  educators 
with  problems  and  concerns  in  common. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  instructional 
services  on  students'   skills.     Data  collected  in  the  schoolyear  77-78  in  40 
sites  included  test  scores  on  specially  constructed,  focused  instruments  in 
reading  and  mathematics  (used  four  times  at  six  week  intervals),  a  nationally 
standardized  norm-referenced  test   (given  once),  and  measures  of  self-concept 
(administered  twice).     About  1500-1700  students  --  Title  I  and  non-Title  I  -- 
were  tested  each  time  and  highlights  of  this  evaluation  were  as  follows: 

o    There  was  not  much  change  over  the  repeated  testings  in  either 
reading  or  math:     Title   I  students  usually  got  about  60%  of  the 
items  correct  while  the  non-Title  I  students  scored  higher,  on 
the  average,  getting  about  75%  of  the  items  correct.     It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  because  the  two  groups  differ,  a 
strict  comparison  in  their  improvement  over  time  in  order  to 
assess  Title  I  is  not  appropriate.     Rather,  one  must  adjust,  as 
possible,  for  their  differences  at  the  beginning  and  still 
interpret  the  results  (comparing  adjusted  scores)  with  caution. 
Even  given  such  adjustments*  the  Title  I  services  did  not  appear 
to  improve  student  improvement  over  and  above  that  expected  due 
merely  to  a  regular  institutional   education  program.   (One  must 
also  recall  from  the  previous  pages  that  in  many  cases  Title  I 
scheduling  problems  for  the  institutions  or  students  themselves 
prevented  their  receiving  as  much  instruction  in  the  basic  skills 
as  their  nonTltle  I  peers;  hence*  a  finding  of  no  extra  growth 
makes  some  sense. } 

o    On  the  nationally  standardized  test,  Title  I  students   {most  of  whom 
are  14-16  years  old)  scored,  on  the  average,  at  about  the  same  level 
as  average  fourth  graders   (modal  age  of  nine  years  old)  in  public 
schools;  non-Title  I  students  also  performed  well-below  their  age 
level,  scoring  about  the  same  as  average  fifth-graders.     (System 
Development  Corporation,  1979.) 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  these  are  overall,  national  summary  statements. 
There  are  some  sites  in  the  study  whose  students  showed  a  different  pattern 
than  the  one  described  above.     Those  sites  were  included  in  an  in-depth 
study  to  define  what  might  be  the  most  effective  educational  strategies 
in  these  settings.     The  findings  suggest  that  student  growth  is 
improved  in  sites  which: 
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-  emphasize  educational  scheduling; 

-  have  teachers  performing  fewer  maintenance  duties 
during  class  time  such  as  ushering  students  to  the 
next  class,  tracking  down  the  whereabouts  of  those 
who  fail  to  show  up,  and  accounting  for  supplies; 

-  use  audio-visual  materials  to  enhance  or  supplement 
the  class  lessons  rather  than  to  merely  keep  the 
students  occupied. 

Details  of  the  findings  are  being  reviewed  for  applicability  to  Federal 
policy  regarding  the  programs  in  these  sites.  Also  under  review  are  ideas 
developed  for  institutions  to  use  in  their  required  evaluations.  A  few 
sites  are  being  recruited  to  voluntarily  test  some  of  the  ideas  during 
Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

No  additional  studies  are  planned  at  least  until  after  the  1983  reauthorization. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

j          J-  '•  •  •--  ' 

Federal  Register,   "Grants  to  State  Agencies  for  Programs  to  Meet  the 

Special  Educational  Needs  of  Children  in  Institutions  for  Neglected 
Children,"  Volume  43,  Number  65,  Tuesday,  April  4,  1978,  pp.  14292- 
14296. 

General  Accounting  Office,  "Re-evaluation  Needed  of  Educational  Assistance 
for  Institutionalized  Neglected  Children,"  Report  to  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  December  19,  1977. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,   "The  Condition  of  Education, 
1977  Edition,"  Volume  3,  Part  I,  1977. 

System  Development  Corporation,  "National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Progress 
for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth  in  State  Institutions,"  Interim 
Reports  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Santa  Monica,  California,  1977. 

System  Development  Corporation,  "National   Evaluation,  Phase  II,"  Report 
from  Contract  300-76-0093,  Santa  Monica,  California,  1979. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mr.  Pat  Mancini 
(202)  245-2688 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Dr.  Janice  Anderson 
(202)  245-8195 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

National  Diffusion  Program 

Legislation: 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561 ,  Section  303  and 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  422(a). 


Funding  History: 


Year: 

1975 
1976 

1977 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization: 

I/ 

/ 


Expiration  Date; 
June  30,  1983 

Appropriation: 


$ 


1,400,000 
1,400,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
14,000,000 
10,000,000 
16,000,000 


The  general  purpose  of  Title  III  -  Special   Projects   is  to  carry  out  special 
projects:    (1)  to  experiment  with  new  educational    and  administrative  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  practices;    (2)  to  meet  special    or  unique  education  needs  or  problems; 
(3)  to  place  special   emphasis  on  national  education  priorities;  and  (4)  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  State  and  local   education  agencies.     To  fulfill  this 
jrpose,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  contracts  with  public 
id  private  agencies,  organizations,  associations,   institutions,  and  with 
idividuals. 


J/  This  program  was  formerly  called  the  Packaging  and  Field  Testing  Program.     In 
1975  it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  P.L.  531,  83rd 
Congress.     In  1976  it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  of 
P.L.  93-380  without  a  separate  authorization. 

2/  The  National  Diffusion  Network,  established  in  1974  under  the  authority  of  ESEA, 
Title  III,  was  added  to  the  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program  in  1977.     In 
1977  and  1978,  this  program  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Special  Projects  Act, 
P.L.  93-380,  and  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  422(a)»  with  no 
separate  authorization  level. 

3/  In  1979,  this  program  was  renamed  the  National  Diffusion  Program.     It  is  currently 
under  the  authority  of  Title  III  of  P.L.  95-561,  Section  303  and  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  422(a)  with  no  separate  authorization  level. 
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This  program  is  also  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  Section  422(a).  One  purpose  of  Section  442(a)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  fulfilled  by  this  program  is:  to  pre- 
pare and  disseminate  to  States  and  school  districts  information  concerning 
education  programs.  To  carry  out  this  and  other  purposes  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions,  and  to  the  general  public. 

A  variety  of  activities  are  authorized  by  Title  III  -  Special  Projects; 
some  are  legislatively  mandated  programs,  and  some  are  discretionary  projects 
which  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  under  Section  303.  The  National 
Diffusion  Program  falls  into  the  second  category.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  by  promoting  the  widespread  dissemination  and  use 
of  exemplary  education  practices  and  projects  which  have  been  certified  as 
effective  by  the  Education  Department's  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
(JDRP),  a  panel  that  reviews  individual  claims  of  effectiveness  of  educa- 
tional materials,  practices,  and  projects  prior  to  endorsement  for  nation- 
wide dissemination. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

(1)  to  disseminate  exemplary  (i.e.,  JDRP  approved)  educational  prac- 
tices and  projects  to  interested  school  districts  and  to  assist  education 
agencies  in  implementing  the  exemplary  practices  through  the  provision  of 
materials,  personnel  training,  and  other  supportive  services; 

(2)  to  study  alternative  dissemination  procedures  and  techniques  in 
order  to  improve  the  way  in  which  school  districts  learn  about  and  implement 
exemplary  projects;  and 

(3)  to  provide  training  and  assistance  in  dissemination  skills  to 
funded  project  disseminators  to  enable  them  to  encourage  and  assist  inter- 
ested school  districts  in  the  selection  and  implementation  of  an  appropriate 
exemplary  practice  or  project. 

Program  Operations: 

Three  complementary  activities  are  funded  by  the  program  to  accomplish 
its  major  objectives  and  to  contribute  to  the  goal  of  encouraging  the 
dissemination  and  implementation  of  exemplary  practices:  dissemination 
activities;  technical  assistance  for  funded  dissemination  agents;  and 
evaluations  and  studies  of  the  dissemination,  project  implementation,  and 
the  school  improvement  process. 

The  dissemination  component  of  the  program  has  two  purposes:  to  make 
educators  aware  of  exemplary  projects,  and  to  provide  personal  assistance 
in  the  selection  and  implementation  of  such  projects  in  new  communities. 
These  purposes  are  accomplished  primarily  through  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  (NDN),  a  national  delivery  system  designed  to  assist  in  the  spread 
of  exemplary  projects.  Through  competitive  procurement  procedures,  the 
"""  funds  local  developers  (called  Developer-Demonstrators) 
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to  provide  materials,   training  and  assistance  to  school   districts  that  want  to 
adopt  their  projects.      Individuals   (called  State  Facilitators)   are  also  funded 
as  dissemination  agents  to  make  school  districts   in  their  States  aware  of 
alternative  exemplary  approaches  and  to  help  interested  districts  identify  and 
obtain  assistance  from  project  developers   in  implement  ing  a  project  to  meet 
specific  local   needs.     The  NON  disseminates  a  large  portion  of  those  projects 
approved  by  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel., 

In  addition  to  funding  Developer-Demonstrator  (DD)   and  State  Facilitator 
(SF)  projects,  the  NDN  assists  DDs  and  SFs   in  acquiring  skills  and  developing 
materials  to  better  enable  them  to  engage  in  dissemination  activities.     Through 
competitive  procurement  procedures,  a  contract  has  been  awarded  to  produce 
materials   (e.g.,  catalogs  of  exemplary  projects,   filmstrips   and  handbooks)   and 
to  provide  training  and  assistance  to  those  individuals  managing  and  conducting 
dissemination  activities. 

The  third  type  of  activity  supported  with  Program  funds  are  dissemination 
related  evaluation  and  studies.     Through  competitive  procurement  procedures  con- 
tracts are  awarded  for  studies  that  examine  various  activities  and  aspects  of  the 
dissemination,  project   implementation,  and  school    improvement  processes  to  learn 
from,   improve  upon,   and  provide  alternatives  to  current  Program  strategies. 

Program  Scope: 

Appropriations  for  this  Program  have  ranged  from  $1.4  million  in  FY  1975 
when  the  Program  began  as  the  Packaging  and  Field  Testing  Program,  to  $10  million 
in  1977  when  the  NDN  became  part  of  the  Program,   to  $16  million  in  1981.  The  FY  80 
funds  were  used  for  the  following  activities. 

In  FY  1980  approximately  114  exemplary  project  developers  were  funded. 
Facilitator  projects  were  continued  in  49  States   (including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.)     One  technical    assistance  contract  was 
awarded  to  provide  materials,  training  and  support   services  to  NDN  participants 
(i.e.,  Facilitator  and  Developer  projects).      "An  Assessment  of  NDN's  Technical 
Assistance  Activities'1  was  complete  and  results  were  used  to  initiate  a  new 
technical  assistance  contract.     An  "Evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages 
as  Used  for  the  Diffusion  of  Bilingual  Projects"  was  also  completed.     One  study 
initiated  in  FY  1978  was  continued:     "A  Study  of  How  School  Districts  Use  Evalua- 
tion for  School  Improvement".     Two  additional   efforts  were  initiated  in  FY  1980: 
"Design  and  Implementation  of  a  Technical  Assistance  System  for  the  NDN";  and 
"Design  of  a  System  for  Assessing  Project  Implementation". 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Earlier  studies  as  well  as  recent  evidence  indicate  that  the  National  Diffusion 
Program  has  been  successful   in  causing  many  school   districts  to  attempt  implementa- 
tion of  exemplary  education  practices  and  that  there  is  substantial  educator  interest 
in  the  types  of  services  being  provided  by  the  Program.     The  demand  for  NDN  services 
continues  to  be  great,  and  over  7,000  local  sites  are  estimated  to  have  initiated 
implementation  of  NDN's  exemplary  projects  since  its  creation  in  1974.     Many  of 
these  are  reasonably  faithful   implementations  of  the  original   projects,  although  some 
adaptation  to  local  conditions  has  typically  been  necessary.     While  there  is  little 
evidence  available  to  indicate  such  adoptions  have  resulted  in  improved  student 
learning  in  the  new  communities,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  satisfaction  with 
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FY  80  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

ACTIVITY  AUARDS        OBLIGATION          AVERAGE  AUARD 

1,  National   Diffusion 

Network  $10,000,000 

State  Facilitate^  53  4/                    (4,000,000)  $75,000 

Developer-Demonstrators  114  5/                    (4,000,000)  35,000 

2,  Technical  Assistance  Units  1                            1,300,000  NA 

3,  Evaluations  and  Studies  4                               700,000  NA 

A  total  of  135  projects  (including  those  that  have  been  packaged)  are  being 
disseminated  by  the  NDN.  These  projects  are  distributed  among  the  following 
Categories: 

Type  of  Project  Percent  of  Projects 

Alternative  Schools  7 

Bilingual/Migrant  Education  6 

Career/Vocational  Eduation  5 

Early  Childhood/Parent  Readiness/Parent  Involvement       13 
Environmental  Education  8 

Organizational  Arrangements/Training/Administration       5 
Reading/Language  Arts/Math  37 

Special  Education/Learning  Disabilities  12 

Special  Interests  7 

100 


£/  Forty-nine  States  served  including  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  District  of 
Columbia. 

5/  Twenty-one  Follow  Through  projects  are  disseminated  via  NDN  but  are  not 
funded  by  this  program.     Thus,  the  total  number  of  projects  being  dis- 
seminated via  the  NDN  is  135.    Packaged  projects  (i.e.,  PIPs)  formerly 
developed  under  this  program  are  also  disseminated  via  the  NDN. 
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the  adopted  projects.     In  addition,  the  NDN  has  expanded  its  operations  and  has  begun 
to  take  some  new  directions.     Each  of  these  issues  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Spread  of  Exemplary  Projects: 

Based  upon  an  earlier  evaluation  of  the  NDN  (Emrick,  1977),  and  figures  compiled 
from  funded  NDN  projects  it  is  estimated  that  over  7,000  school  districts  are  attempt- 
Ing  to  implement  exemplary  projects.     More  than  60,000  educators  have  received  train- 
ing to  implement  NDN  projects  and  approximately  one  and  one-half  million  students 
have  been  served  by  the  projects  adopted  in  new  sites.     In  addition,  a  special  effort 
to  disseminate  exemplary  ESEA  Title  I  projects  via  the  NDN  in  1978  yielded  over  400 
adoptions  of  the  21  Title  I   projects,  and  about  1,000  adoptions  of  these  projects  in 
1979. 

Fidelity  of  Project  Implementation: 

The  earlier  NDN  evaluation  (Emrick,  1977)  reported  that  projects  being  implemented 
via  the  NDN  were  reasonably  faithful  to  developer  specifications.     However,  this  and 
more  recent  evidence  (Campeau,  1979)  indicates  that  some  amount  of  adaptation  to  local 
circumstances  is  required  during  implementation.     An  implementation  study  recently 
;ompleted  (Campeau,  1979)  suggested  that  the  following  steps  might  be  taken  to  improve 
.he  likelihood  that  adopters  will  Implement  key  features  of  the  exemplary  projects. 

o    Work  toward  getting  project  developers  to  better  define  key  features  of 
their  projects. 

o     Increase  developer  resources  for  training  and  monitoring  at  adoption  sites. 

o    Ensure  agreement  between  project  characteristics  emphasized  by  implementa- 
tion materials  and  those  emphasized  by  dissemination  agents. 

User  Satisfaction; 

Results  from  studies  conducted  over  the  last  four  years  (Emrick,  1977,  Stearns, 
1977,  Campeau,  1978)  Indicate  that  user  satisfaction  with  the  services  and  materials 
provided  by  the  NDN  and  with  the  projects  adopted  continue  to  be  high.     Developers 
and  Facilitators  have  illustrated  a  great  deal  of  evaluation  of  NDN  (Emrick,  1977) 
and  the  services  they  provide  to  educators.     The  evaluation  of  NDN  (Emrick,  1977) 
reported  that  this  enthusiasm  seems  to  transfer  to  the  adopting  districts. 

Effectiveness: 

To  date,  relatively  little  information  regarding  project  impact  on  student 
achievement  is  available  from  adopters  of  the  exemplary  projects  disseminated  via 
the  NDN.6/    For  some  time  NDN  participants  and  program  managers  have  agreed  that 


6/  An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  adopted  projects  on  the  achievement  growth 
of  participating  students  was  conducted  1n  an  earlier  study  (Stearns,  1977) 
for  six  packaged  projects  (i.e.,  PIPs)  in  19  sites.     The  study  found  that, 
in  most  adopting  sites,  students'  achievement  increased  somewhat  but  not 
in  the  same  magnitude  as  the  gains  frequently  achieved  at  the  originating 
site. 
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agreed  that  the  educational   outcomes  of  projects  Implemented  through  the  efforts 
of  this  Program  is  an  area  that  needs  to  be  examined.     Accordingly,   evaluation 
activities  have  received  increasing  emphasis  in  the  NDN.     A  formative  evalua- 
tion system  is  being  refined  to  provide  NDN  participants  with  resources  and  pro- 
cedures to  assess  their  dissemination  and  assistance  rendering  activities.    A 
project  implementation  evaluation  guidebook  will  be  developed  to  aid  NDN  partici- 
pants and  adopting  sites  in  assessing  project  implementation  activities.     In 
addition  to  these  activities  NDN  participants  are  now  beginning  to  collect  data 
from  adopters  of  NDN  programs. 

Program  Changes: 

In  FY  1978  and  1979  the  NDN  began  to  expand  its  operations  and  take  some 
new  directions.     First,  the  number  and  types  of  projects  funded  for  dissemina- 
tion were  increased.     The  funding  competition  has  been  expanded  from  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  programs  to  encourage  all  programs  served  by  ED  to  submit 
exemplary  projects  for  inclusion  in  the  NDN.     In  addition,  the  competition  has 
been  expanded  to  allow  submission  of  certain  programs  developed  by  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions  without  the  use  of  federal  funds.     Second,  NDN 
has  become  the  primary  vehicle  for  Follow  Through,  Title  I,  and  Project  Informa- 
tion Package  (PIP)  dissemination  efforts.     Third,  a  greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  evaluation  concerns.     NDN  participants  are  increasing  efforts  to  assess; 
(1)  the  effectiveness  of  their  activities  and  services;  and  (2)  the  outcomes  of 
project  implementation  at  local   adopter  sites.     Finally,  greater  emphasis  and 
resources  have  been  focused  on  providing  funded  disseminators  (Facilitator  and 
Developer  projects)  with  the  training,  materials  and  support  they  need  to  better 
perform  their  functions. 

In  summary,  the  five  years  of  experience  of  this  program,  combined  with 
the  results  of  early  evaluations,  led  to  significant  changes  in  program 
strategies.       The  preparation  of  materials  to  guide  project  implementation 
has  been  folded  into  NDN  operations,  the  NDN  has  expanded  its  scope  and  project 
offerings,  the  importance  of  technical   assistance  and  training  for  dissemination 
agents  and  for  individuals  who  choose  to  adopt  and  implement  exemplary  projects 
has  been  underscored,  and  the  importance  of  examining  strategies  and  operations 
for  improvement  through  the  conduct  of  studies  and  evaluations  has  been  realized 
as  an  integral  component  of  the  dissemination  and  school  improvement  process. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Study  of  Dissemination  Efforts  Supporting  School  Improvement.     (Ongoing) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  1s  to  examine  the  process  of  school    improvement 
and  the  dissemination  strategies  at'the  Federal  and  State  level  in  order  to 
determine  what  roles  federal  and  State  dissemination  activities  play  in  the 
process  and  to  determine  ways  in  which  dissemination  activities  should  be 
conducted  in  the  future.     The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  NETWORK  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts.     In  FY  1979  this  study  (1)  produced  a  report  entitled, 
"A  Policy  Study  of  Resource  Centers  for  the  Division  of  Follow  Through  Programs", 
which  was  used  to  determine  future  funding  and  operational  policies  regarding 
Follow  Through's  Resource  Centers;   (2)  developed  and  pilot-tested  a  formative 
evaluation  guidebook  for  use  by  NDN  funded  disseminators;   (3)  produced  a  report 
entitled,   "Preliminary  Description  of  Selected  Dissemination  Activities  in  the 
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Education  Division  of  DHEW",  which  was  used  to  provide  data  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  Education  Department's  Transition  Team;  and  (4)  was  expanded  to  provide  for 
the  examination  of  ESEA  Title  I  dissemination  efforts.     (Project  Completion 
date;     December  1981). 

Study  of  How  School  Districts  Use  Evaluation  for  School   Improvement.   (Ongoing) 

This  study  is  Investigating  local  evaluation  efforts  that  have  success- 
fully used  evaluation  to  improve  practices,  determine  the  conditions  that 
foster  the  use  of  evaluation,   formulate  a  strategy  for  bringing  about  more 
widespread  improvement  of  local   level  evaluation  practices  and  recommend 
what  steps  or  activities  ED  should  consider  to  address  this  goal.     (Project 
completion  date:     September  1981). 

Design  of  a  System  for  Assessing  Project  Implementation.    (Planned) 

The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  develop  an  implementation  assessment 
resource  guidebook  and  to  design  a  system  or  strategies  to  foster  its  use. 
This  two-year  effort  will  develop,  pilot-test,  revise  and  disseminate  an 
implementation  assessment  guidebook  to  local  education  agencies  and  project 
disseminators  participating  in  the  National  Diffusion  Network.     The  outcome 
will   be  to  provide  local   project   implementors  and  project  disseminators 
with  a  structure  and  accompanying  procedures  for  obtaining  information 
useful  for  influencing  decisions   and  corrective  actions  needed  to  improve 
educational   practices,   and  to  determine  what  the  Federal   role  should  be  in 
fostering  the  use  of  local   implementation  evaluation.     (Project  initiation 
date:     December,,   1980). 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current 

Campeau,  P.  L.  et  al . ,  Final  Report:     Evaluation  of  Project  Information 
Package  Dissemination  and  Implemenation.     Palo  Alto,  California: 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  January  1979. 

Emrick,  J.  A.,  Evaluation  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  Vols.  1 
and  2,  Menlo  Park,  California: Stanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

Harris,  S.  L.,  et  al.,  Preparing  for  Dissemination:    A  Study  of  Technical 
Assistance  for  Developer-Demonstrator  Projects  in  the  NDN.  Andover, 
Massachusetts: The  NETWORK,  Inc.,   1979. 

Horst,  D.  P.,  et  al.,     An  Evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  as 
Used  for  the  Diffusion  of  Billingual  Projects^ Mountain  View,  Californi a : 
RMC  Research  Corporation,   1980. 

Shive,  G.  et  al.,  A  Policy  Study  of  Resource  Centers  for  the  Division  of 
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For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Lee  Wlckllne 
(202)  245-2257 

For  further  Information  about  studies, 

Contact:     Ann  Weinheimer 
•      (202)   245-8857 


ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT    ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Program   Name: 

School    Libraries   and    Instructional    Resources 
Legislation:  Expiration    Date: 

Title    IV,    Part    B    of   the    Elementary  FY    1983 

and    Secondary    Education   Act  of   1965, 
as   amended   by    P.L.    95-561 

FUNDING    HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION   I/ 

1975  $350,500,000  $137 ,330,000 

1976  Indefinite  147 ,330,000 

1977  Indefinite  154,330,000 

1978  Indefinite  167,500,000 

1979  Indefinite  180,000,000 

1980  Indefinite  171,000,000  2/ 

1981  Indefinite  171 ,000,000 

Program   Goals    and    Objectives: 

ESEA  Title    IV,    Part    B,    is   a   formula    grant    program    in  which 
three    categorical    programs  were  consolidated   to   provide    State 
education    agencies    with  more   flexibility    in    the  use    of   appropriated 
funds.      The   three    programs   consolidated    are   School    Library  Resources, 
ESEA,    Title    II;    School    Equipment   and   Minor    Remodeling,    NDEA,    Title 
III;    and   the   Guidance,    counseling,    and   Testing    portion    of   ESEA, 
Title    III. 

The   purpose   of   this    program  as    specified    by  the    legislation 
are  acquisition    of   school    library   resources,    textbooks,    and   other 
instructional    materials,    and    instructional    equipment    for   use    in   the 
academic    subjects,    for   instructional    purposes    only.       Funds   are 
available   to    State   education   agencies    for   administration   of  the 
program. 

For   school    year   1980/81    (FY   80   appropriation)    guidance,    counsel- 
ing,   and   testing   activities    have   been    removed    from   this    consolidation, 
since    Congress    has    provided   a    separate   appropriation    under  the  new 
authority  of   ESEA   Title    IV,    Part   D. 


]_/   Program   is   advance    funded;    amount   appropriated    in    one   fiscal 
year    is   available   the   next   fiscal    year. 

2/    Excludes    $18,000,000   for  Guidance,    Counseling,   and   Testing, 
appropriated    separately   in    1980   under    the   authority   of  Title 
IV,    Part    D. 
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P  r o  g  r  am  Operations : 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  each  State  from  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  Part  B  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  as  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17, 
inclusive,  in  the  State  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States.   The  State  is  required  to  distribute  these  funds  among 
local  education  agencies  (LEA's)  according  to  the  enrollments  in 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  within  the  school  districts  of  such 
agencies,  except  that  higher  per  pupil  allocations  will  be  provided 
to  (1)  LEA's  who  have  a  substantially  greater  tax  effort  for  education 
than  the  State  average,  but  whose  per  pupil  expenditure  is  no 
greater  than  the  State  average,  and  (2)  LEA's  which  have  the 
greatest  proportions  of  children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher 
average  cost,  e.g.,  low-income  children,  rural  children,  and 
children  from  families  in  which  English  is  not  the  dominant 
language.   Local  education  agencies  are  given  complete  discre- 
tion (subject  to  provisions  for  equitable  participation  by  private 
school  children)  in  determining  which  Part  B  program  purposes  they 
will  fund.   SEAs  provide  technical  assistance  on  program  develop- 
ment and  monitor  projects  for  program  compliance. 

Program  Scope-. 

The    50  States,    District  of  Columbia,   Puerto   Rico,   American 
Samoa,    Guam,    The   Northern  Mariana   Islands,   Trust   Territory  of   the 
Pacific    Islands,    Virgin    Islands,    and  the   Department  of  the    Interior 
(for   children  and  teachers    in    elementary  and    secondary  schools 
operated   for    Indian   children  by  the  Bureau   of    Indian  Affairs)    had 
ESEA  Title   IV   State   plans  approved   by  the   Commissioner   of   Educa- 
tion  for   fiscal    year   1980;    about   16,376    local    education  agencies    had 
approved   Part   B   projects   in   fiscal    year    1980. 

Program   Effectiveness  and  Progress : 

The   following   program  table  contains   preliml nary  data   showing 
actual    expenditures   of   Part   B   funds   in  years    1978-80. 

1978  1979  1980 

School   Library  Resources 

and  Other  Instructional 

Materials,  Textbooks      $69. 3M  (57.3%)      $79. OM  (48.6%)        $86. OM  (49. 4%) 

Equipment  and  Minor 

Remodeling  $36. 6M  (30.27.)       $67. OM  (41.2%)         $70. OM  (40.2%) 

Testing*  Counseling, 

and  Guidance  $15. OM  (12.5%)      $16.911  (10.2%)        $18. OM  (10.4%) 

Total  '$120. 9M  (100.0%)  '$162.5     (100.0%)     $174.0     (100.0%) 
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The  following  information  for  school  year  1979/80  indicates 
program  effectiveness  and  progress: 

o  Average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $4.00  overall 

o   An  average  of  $5.44  per  child  serves  7,000,000 
low  income  children 

o   An  average  of  $6.49  per  child  serves  901,418 
rural  school  children 

o  Funds  enable  LEAs  to  use  new  technologies  such  as 
microcomputers,  video  taping  systems,  and  video  discs 

o  Funds  have  assisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  books 
in  public  school  library  media  centers. 

The  ESEA  Title  IV-B  program  has  a  requirement  that  the 
aggregate  of  State,  local,  and  private  school  expenditure  for  IV-B 
purposes  in  the  preceding  year  equal  those  of  the  second  preceding 
year.   There  is  a  provision  for  waiver  of  the  requirement  under 
certain  circumstances.   No  waiver  has  been  requested  since  1977 
when  Guam  requested  and  received  a  waiver. 

Private  school  children  were  able  to  participate  equitably  in 
the  program  because  of  the  special  efforts  made  by  State  .and  local 
educational  agencies  and  State  Title  IV  Advisory  Councils.   In 
FY  1979, ,an  estimated  41.5  million  public  and  4.3  million  private 
school  children  participated  in  the  program. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  testified  that  parochial  school 
officials  rate  this  program  as  the  most  equitable  and  the  fairest 
in  providing  services  and  benefits  to  private  school  children.   It 
is  estimated  that  the  percentage  of  funds  expended  for  Part  B 
benefits  to  private  school  children  -  7.5%  of  the  total  Part  B 
allocation  -  corresponds  roughly  with  the  percentage  of  eligible 
private  school  children  in  the  school  population. 

A  study  completed  1n  FY  1980  examined  the  implementation  and 
management  of  the  program.   This  study  supports  the  following  general 
conclusions  about  Title  IV: 

o  Title  IV  is  a  popular,  well -run  program  that  is  praised 
for  its  flexibility  and  ease  of  administration.   State 
and  local  program  staff  cite  Title  IV  as  a  model  federal 
program  because  of  its  minimal  categorical  constraints 
and  procedural  red  tape.   Federal  staff  receive  high 
marks  for  their  ability  and  responsiveness  in  program 
admini  stration. 
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o  Title  IV  did  not  result  in  a  consolidated  management 
of  former  categorical  programs.   Most  states  and  local 
districts  manage  IV-B  independently,  as  they  did  the 
categorical  programs  replaced  by  Title  IV.   The  few 
that  consolidated  Title  IV  management  and  program 
activities  did  so  because  their  preexisting  management 
style  favored  program  integration.   For  the  most  part, 
however,  little  or  no  consolidation  occurred  because 
neither  the  Title  IV  legislation  nor  the  federal  program 
response  contained  incentives  for  state  officials  to 
make  more  than  pro  forma  response  to  the  Title  IV 
consol i  dation . 

o  State  and  local  school  districts  vary  in  the  substance,, 
management,  and  quality  of  their  IB-B  activities  . 
State  and  local  program  staff  have  taken  advantage  of 
Title  IV's  discretion  to  shape  program  activities  to 
their  particular  and  often  quite  different  needs  and 
management  preferences. 

However,  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Title  IV  lie 
in  its  f.l-exi  bi  1  i  ty .  Title  IV's  programmatic  discretion 
permits  state  and  local  staff  to  develop  activities  that 
respond  to  their  needs  much  more  effectively  than  a 
federally  developed  strategy  could.   Federal  and  state 
directives  merely  target  funds  and  articulate  broad 
program  objectives;  state  and  local  staff  determine 
what  happens  next.   State  management  of  IV-B  depends  on 
the  interests  of  program  staff,  their  expertise,  and 
their  assessment  of  the  program  strategies  most  likely 
to  enhance  local  practices.  Similarly,  local  interests 
and  skills  determine  the  implementation  of  federal  and 
state  Title  IV  regulations.   If  local  commitment  or 
expertise  is  lacking,  Title  IV  funds  can  be  under- 
utilized, with  IV-B  becoming  primarily  a  way  to  fill 
gaps  in  local  purchasing.   In  this  case,  IV-B  funds 
become  a  wasted  opportunity  and  do  little  more  than 
sustain  the  status  quo. 

o  Small  IV-B  grants  can  induce  substantial  improvement  in 
local  practices .  Small  Title  IV  grants  can  greatly  assist 
fn  developing"  "cTTstr let  practices  and  resources  because 
they  allow  staff  to  tailor  activities  to  local  needs  and 
because  they  often  stimulate  local  commitment  and 
enthusiasm.   The  freedom  to  sped fy project  objectives, 
identify  target  groups,  and  devise  project  strategies 
often  elicits  a  level  of  local  creativity  and  interest 
that  is  absent  when  categorical  strings  diminish  local 
sense  of  ownership  and  constrain  choices. 
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Because  Congress"granted  local  districts  complete  autonomy  in 
allocating  IV-B  funds  among  the  program's  eligible  purposes,  the 
state  has  less  to  do  with  shaping  local  projects,  and  most  SEA  IV-B 
staff  now  see  their  function  as  that  of  auditor  and  program  guide- 
line interpreter.   Few  SEA  staff  view  themselves  as  constrained  by 
federal  regulations,  however.   In  fact,  many  SEA  IV-B  respondents  in 
this  study's  sample  (46  percent)  believe  that  state-level  staff  can 
do  more  with  the  program  if  they,  so  desire.   Although  it  is  true 
for  only  a  minority  of  states,  some  SEAs  have  used  state-developed 
management,  planning,  and  information  strategies  to  persuade  local 
districts  to  view  IV-B  as  more  than  an  acquisition  service. 

Local  allocation  choices  since  the  IV-B  consolidation  mirror 
the  purposes  of  ESEA  Title  II  and  NDEA  III,  former  categorical  programs 
The  study  found  that  on  average  only  8  percent  of  local  IV-B  funds 
are  used  for  guidance  and  counseling  activities;  62  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  sample  spend  none  of  their  IV-B  funds  on 
guidance-  and  counseling. 

Three-fourths  of  the  districts  in  the  sample  allocate  their 
funds  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  individual  schools.   In  these  cases, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  called  a  IV-B  program,  and  school  site 
personnel  use  their  IV-B  allotment  to  supplement  ongoing  activities. 
However,  one  of  the  most  impressive  observations  from  the  fieldwork 
is  that,  when  time  and  effort  are  spent  in  developing  a  focused 
project,  a  small  IV-B  grant  often  yields  a  high  return.   Furthermore, 
many  local  administrators  report  that,  especially  as  local  budgets 
tighten,  IV-B  funds  are  critical  in  maintaining  the  quality  of 
district  li  brary/medi  a  resources  and  individualized  instruction 
programs . 

Title  IV  operations  across  the  country  demonstrate  that  there 
may  be  multiple  program  strategies  to  achieve  a  particular  aim,  and 
that  successful  implementation  can  involve  programmatic*  and 
organizational  development  as  well  as  compliance  by  lower  levels  of 
government.   The  legislative  and  administrative  history  of  the  Title 
IV  consolidation  reveals  how  federal  choices  can  strongly  influence 
state  behavior.   At  the  state  level,  the  way  an  SEA  is  organized 
and  its  customary  way  of  dealing  with  local  districts  largely 
determine  whether  the  state  acts  as  a  passive  funding  conduit, 
concerned  only  with  compliance,  or  whether  it  actively  shapes  federal 
programs  to  promote  the  state  priorities.   Along  with  a  state's 
political  culture,  these  factors  also  critically  affect  the  kind  of 
technical  assistance  that  SEAs  provide  to  local  districts. 

An  analysis  of  funding  mechanisms  and  their  effect  on  rural  areas 
indicates  that  ESEA  Title  IV-B  funding  formulas  are  operating  to 
provide  rural  areas  with  at  least  a  proportional  share  of  Federal 
funds  and  in  most  cases  somewhat  more. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  evaluabi 1 i ty  assessment  of  this  program  is  tentatively 
planned  for  FY  1981 . 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Bass,  G.  and  Berman,  P.,  Funding  Mechanisms  and  Their  Effect 
on  Rural  Areas:   Analysis  of  Two  Federal  Programs. The  Rand 
Corporation,  1 979. 

McDonnell,  L.M.  and  Mclaughlin,  M.W.  ,  et.  al.   Program 
Consolidation  and  The  State  Role  in  ESEA  Title  IV.   The  Rand 
Corporation,  April  1980. 

House  Report  No.  95-1137,  95th  Congress,  2d .  Session. 
ESEA  Title  IV  Annual  Reports. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:   Dr.  Mi  1 brey  L.  Jones 
(202)  245-2488 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 
ness, 

Contact:  Arthur  S.  Ki rschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Educational    Improvement,   Resources,  and  Support: 
Part  C— Improvement  in  Local   Educational   Practice 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV,   Part  C  of  the  Elementary  September  30,  1983 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  P.L.   95-561. 

Funding  History:  Year:  Authorization:  Appropriation:  ]_/ 

1976  $350,000,000       $184,521,852 

1977  Indefinite         194,000,000 

1978  "  197,400,000 

1979  "  197,400,000 

1980  "  197,400,000 

1981  "  142,400,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

ESEA  Title  IV,   Part  C  is  a  State  formula  grant  program  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  through  support  of  locally 
initiated  projects  and  activities.     In  particular,  funds  are  provided  to 
improve  educational   practices  in  the  following  areas:     (1)  programs  for  children 
with  special   needs   (e.g.,   educationally  deprived,  gifted  and  talented,  and 
handicapped),   for  children  who  do  not  complete  secondary  school,  and  for 
children  who  attend  private  schools;   (2)  the  teaching  of  basic  skills;  (3)  en- 
couraging the  participation  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children; 
(4)   the  diagnosis  of  learning  problems,  and  the  assessment  of  children's 
educational   achievement;    (5)  school  management  and  the  coordination  of  Federal, 
State,   and  local   resources  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  every  child  in  a 
school;   (6)   professional   development  programs  for  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  instructional  personnel;   (7)  pre-kindergarten  and  family  education  pro- 
grams related  to  identifying  potential   barriers  to  leraning,  educating 
parents  in  child  development,   home-based  programs,  and  referral   services; 
(8)  use  of  community  resources,  such  as  museums,  businesses,  labor  organizations, 
in  the  educational   process;  and  (9)  compensatory  education  including  summer 
programs  to  maintain  and  increase  students'   academic  progress  during  the 
regular  school   year,   parent  education  programs  to  promote  a  partnership  between 
parents  and  teachers  and  help  parents  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  motivate 
and  assist  their  children,  retraining  programs  to  improve  the  skills  of 
teachers  and  other  educational   personnel,  and  programs  to  develop  educational 
materials  for  use  by  children  in  the  home. 


]/  Program  is  advance  funded  from  prior  year's  appropriation.     The  year  shown  is 
the  year  of  appropriation.     Funds  include  $51  million  set-aside  for 
Strengthening  State  Educational  Management  activities  which,  beginning  FY  1980, 
can  also  be  funded  separately  under  ESEA  V-B. 
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Prograin  Operations: 

From  the  total   amount  available  for  Title  IV,   Part  C,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  allots  to  each  State  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
children  age  5-17  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  total   number  of  children  in 
all    the  States.      (The  term  "State"   as  used  here  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.)     Up  to  one  percent  of  the 
amount  available  under  Title  IV,  Part  C,  may  be  reserved  for  Guam,  American 
Samoa,   the  Virgin  Islands,   Trust  Territory,  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  for 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  children  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools.     Up  to  15  percent  of  the  IV-C 
funds  received  for  a  fiscal  year,  or  the  amount  allocated  for  these  activities 
in  Fiscal    Year  1973,  whichever  is  greater,  may  be  used  for  the  ESEA,  Title  V-B, 
strengthening  program. 

A  State   (other  than  an  insular  area)  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of  its 
Title  IVB  and  IVC  funds  or  $225,000,  whichever  is  greater,   to  administer  its 
State  plan.     Remaining  funds  in  Part  C  support  State  discretionary  grants  to 
local   school    districts  for  projects  in  priority  areas  determined  by  the  States 
within  the  purposes  of  the  law.     States  are  directed  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  LEAs  less  able  to  compete  (e.g.,   small  districts)  to  assure 
their  participation  on  an  equitable  basis.     Fifteen  percent  of  the  available 
funds  must  be  used  for  programs  or  projects  directed  to  education  of  handicapped 
children.     At  least  50%  of  any  increase  in  a  State's  Part  C  allotment  (due  to 
population  shifts  or  other  causes)  above'  the  amount  all'oted  in  FY  1979  must 
be  devoted  to  encouraging  innovation  and  improvement  in  compensatory  educational 
efforts.     In  FY  1980,  at  least  5%  of  any  increase  in  a  State's  Part  C  allot- 
ment above  the  amount  alloted  in  FY  1979  must  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  school  management  and  the  coordinated  use  in  schools  of  all  available 
resources.      In  FY  1981  and  succeeding  years,  this  percentage  increases  to  10%. 

To  receive  a  grant,  a  State  is  required  to  submit,  or  have  on  file  with 
the  Secretary,  a  general   application,  and  a  State  plan  that  describes  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  will   be  spent.     The  general   application,   as 
prescribed  in  Section  43$  of  the  General   Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended, 
includes  assurances  that  the  State  will  adopt  and  use  proper  methods  of 
administering  the  Title  IV  program  in  such  areas  as  monitoring,  technical 
assistance,   coordination,   dissemination,   and  evaluation.     The  general   appli- 
cation remains  in  effect  for  the  duration  of  the  State  Title  IV,  Part  C,   program. 

As  described  in  Appendix  A  of  the  final  regulations  for  Title  IV 
(published  in  the  Federal   Register  on  April   7,   1980,  45  FR  23602 )_!/,   the  State 
plan  must  include:     any  priorities  in  Part  C  program  purposes  or  activities  the 
SEA  intends  to  Implement;  the  application  review  process  and  criteria  for 
funds  distribution;  assurance  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  pertaining  to 
equitable  participation  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  private  schools;  a  plan 
to  coordinate  Federal   and  State  funds  for  preservice  and  inservice  education  of 
educational   personnel    in  the  State;   the  activities  the  State  Advisory  Council 
will  conduct  to  carry  out  its  advisory,  evaluation,  and  reporting  functions; 
staffing  and  administration  of  the  Part  C  program;  and  the  mean's  by  which 
technical  assistance  will   be  provided  to  LEAs. 


V  These  regulations  were  rejected  by  Congress  because  of  a  disagreement  over 
the  uses  of  IVB  money.  The  regulations  have  been  rewritten  and  are  due  to 
he  effective  November  4,  1980. 
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The  State  plan  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Advisory  Council,  and  be  published  and  circulated  throughout  the  State  60 
days  prior  to  being  submitted  to  the  U.S.   Department  of  Education  (ED)    in 
order  that  comments  on  the  plan  may  be  obtained.     The  State  plan  need  be  sub- 
mitted only  once  every  three  years. 

With  respect  to  evaluation,  each  State  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Title  IV  program  at  least  once  every  three  years,  and  cooperate  in  any 
Title  IV  evaluation  study  conducted  by  or  for  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal 
officials.      For  Part  C  project,  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  include 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  educational   priorities  identified  in 
the  State  plan  are  being  improved  in  participating  LEAs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  LEAs  are  incorporating  successful   practices  supported  by  IV-C  into 
their  regular  program. 

Prior  to  submitting  a  plan,  an  SEA  is  required  to  appoint  a  State  Advisory 
Council    (SAC)   broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources 
of  the  State.     The  SAC  includes;     teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents 
employed  by  LEAs  and  private  schools   in  the  State;  teachers  from  institutions 
of  higher  education;  school   librarians  and  guidance  counselors;  education 
specialists;    and  parents  and  students.     The  SAC's  responsibilities  include: 

(1)  advising  on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of,  the  State  plan,  including  the  development  of 
criteria  for  the  distribution  of  funds  and  the  approval  of 
applications  from  LEAs; 

(2)  evaluating  all   programs  and  projects  assisted  under  Title  IV; 

(3)  preparing,  at  least  every  three  years,  and  submitting  to  ED  through 
the  SEA,  a  report  of  its  activities,  recommendations,  and  evalua- 
tions together  with  such  additional  comments  as  deemed  appropriate. 

To  receive  a  subgrant,  an  LEA  must  submit  a  general  application,  and  a 
project  application  that  describes  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be 
spent.     Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  an  SEA  may  make  a  commitment 
to  an  LEA  to  fund  a  multi-year  Part  C  project,  but  not  for  more  than  five 
fiscal  years,   excluding  the  period  during  which  the  LEA  received  a  planning 
grant. 

In  applying  for  funds,   LEAs  must  consider  children  and  teachers  in  non- 
public  schools  in  their  districts  on  the  same  basis  as  children  in  public 
schools.     Subpart  H  -  Participation  of  Children  Enrolled  in  Private  Schools  - 
of  the  Final   Regulations  (implementing  Section  406  of  Title  IV)  requires  an 
LEA  to;     (1)  consult  with  appropriate  representatives  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  the  private  schools  within  its  boundaries  during  all  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment and  design  of  project;   (2)  ensure  equitable  participation  by  children 
in  private  schools  who  have  the  same  needs  and  are  in  the  same  attendance 
area,  or  age  or  grade  group  as  public  school  children  participating  in  the 
project;   (3)  provide  benefits  to  private  school  children  that  are  different 
from  those  for  public  school  children  if  the  differences  are  necessary  to  meet 
their  needs;  and  (4)  spend  the  same  average  amount  of  Title  IV  funds  on  a 
private  school  child  as  a  public  school   participant  unless  the  costs  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  nonpublic  school   children  are  different  from  the  costs  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  public  school  children. 
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SEAs  are  required  to  include  in  their  State  plan  an  assurance  that  non- 
public  school  requirements  will  be  met  (or  that  these  requirements  cannot 
legally  be  met),  and  describe  how  they  will  provide  technical  assistance  to 
private  school  officials  who  desire  to  participate  in  Federal  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs.  In  order  to  receive  a  subgrant,  an  LEA 
must  include  in  its  project  application  such  information  as  the  number  of 
public  and  private  school  children  enrolled  in  the  district,  the  number  to 
be  served  by  the  project,  how  they  were  selected,  and  where  they  will  be 
served  so  that  the  SEA  can  determine  whether  the  nonpublic  school  require- 
ments are  being  met. 

In  monitoring  the  operation  of  Title  IV  in  the  States,  Department  of 
Education  teams  conduct  reviews  of  State  administration  of  the  program.  These 
reviews  are  designed  to  go  beyond  compliance  checks  and  determine  progress 
in  remedying  shortcomings  disclosed  in  prior  reviews.  These  reviews  have 
shown  that  State  departments  of  education  have  given  priority  attention  to  their 
responsibilities  to  aid  local  school  districts  in  developing  Title  IV-C 
projects.  They  have  reorganized  their  staffs  or  reassigned  duties  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  Title  IV,  The  virtually  universal  pattern  is  a  top-echelon 
official  of  the  State  department  supervising  a  Title  IV  coordinator*  a  Part  B 
and  a  Part  C  specialist,  a  disseminator  and  a  facilitator,  assisted  by  personnel 
and  services  of  the  department. 

The  schedule  for  the  ED  reviews  includes  time  for  the  team  members  to 
visit  and  observe  LEA  projects  and  to  discuss  with  LEA  and  project  personnel 
the  nature  and  quality  of  services  rendered  by  the  SEA  under  Title  IV.  One 
of  the  goals  in  this  process  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  SEAs  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  successful,  validated  IV-C  projects. 

Program  Scope: 

In  the  1980  program  year,  more  than  7,500  local   projects  were  funded  by 
the  States  through  competitive  awards  to  local  education  agencies.     Project 
participants  included  13.4  million  public  and  2.6  million  private  school 
children. 

Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $197.4  million,  $137.4  was  budgeted  as 
"pass-through"  funds  to  be  distributed  to  local   education  agencies  by  the 
State  agencies  on  a  competitive  basis.     The  remainder,  $60  million,  was  for 
State  program  administration  and  activities  to  strengthen  State  education 
agencies.     More  than  half  these  funds  were  used  by  the  States  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  services  to  local  education  agencies. 

For  program  year  1981,   grants  ranged  in  size  from  $793,000  ,to  Alaska  to 
over  $17  million  to  California.     Six  states  -  California,   New  York,  Texas, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  -  each  received  over  $9  million  in  IV-C 
monies.     Six  states   (and  the  Insular  Areas)  -  Alaska,   Delaware,   Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Wyoming  -  each  received  under  $1  million. 

Data  from  the  fourth  annual   report  of  the  Uses  of  State  Administered 
Federal  Education  Funds  for  Fiscal  Years  1977  and  1978  provide  the  following 
information  regarding  IV-C  participants  and  funded  activities;     In  Fiscal 
Year  1977,  SEAs  spent  40%  of  their  funds  on  developing  new  approaches  to 
educational   problems  (i.e.,  developmental  projects),  and  13%  of  their  funds  on 
adoption  and  dissemination  projects.     Three  states  -  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
Oregon  -  spent  more  than  90%  of  their  funds  on  developmental   projects.     Another 
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9  states  spent  between  70%  and  90%  on  developmental   projects.     In  contrast, 
Illinois  spent  60%  of  its  funds  on  adoption  projects.     Florida  and  Montana 
followed  with  40%  and  35%,   respectively. 

The  percentage  of  LEAs  per  State  receiving  IV-C  funds  rose  from  13%  in 
Fiscal   Year  1977  to  17%  in  Fiscal   Year  1978.     In  FY  1977,  6  states  -  Kentucky 
Georgia,  Maryland,   Nevada,  Ohio,   and  West  Virginal  -  each  distributed  funds  to 
50%  or  more  of  their  LEAs.      In  16  states,  10%  or  less  of  LEAs  in  each 
State  received  IV-C  funds.     In  FY  1978,  11   states  distributed  funds  to  50%  or 
more  of  their  LEAs;   13  states  distributed  funds  to  10%  or  less  of  their  LEAs. 

In  FY  1978,   37%  of  the  grants  to  LEAs  were  less  than  $10,000.     Four  states 
Montana,   Kentucky,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana  -  concentrated  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  grants  in  this  category.     Fifty-six  percent  of  the  grants  nationwide 
were  between  $10,000  and  $100,000;  7%  were  $100,000  or  more.     Maryland  spent 
67%  of  its  funds  on  grants  of  $100,000  or  more.     Five  states  -  Illinois, 
Florida,   Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Texas  -  spent  approximately  one-quarter  of 
their  funds  on  grants  of  $100,000  or  more.     In  FY  1978,  45%  of  the  funded  LEAs 
had  25,000  or  more  pupils;  21%  had  between  10,000  and  had  fewer  than  25,000 
pupils;  and  34%  had  fewer  than  10,000  pupils.     Fifty-one  percent  of  the  LEAs 
had  had  a  IV-C  grant  the  year  before  as  compared  to  71%  in  FY  1977. 

In  a  recently  completed  evaluation  study  (McDonnell  and  McLaughlin,  1980), 
SEA  IV-C  State  directors  reported  that  the  following  major  activities  were 
supported  in  FY  1978. 

FY  78  PROJECT  MAIN  FOCUS 
(Excluding  Mini  Grants) 

Average  %  Total 
Project  Activity Funded  Projects 

Staff  Development  14 

New  or  Revised  Curriculum  43 

General   Enrichment  14 

Special   Education  13 

Counseling  and  Guidance  6 


Respondent:     SEA  IV-C  Director. 
N  =  41. 
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Since  consolidation  fewer  projects  focused  on  health  and  nutrition  and 
dropout  prevention,  although  the  number  of  states  with  such  projects  increased 
In  1976,  prior  to  consolidation,  9  states  funded  dropout  prevention  programs, 
and  6  states  funded  health  and  nutrition  programs.  Comparable  figures  for 
1978  are  267  states  for  dropout  prevention,  and  20  states  for  health  and 
nutrition. 

With  respect  to  project  level  activities,  a  survey  of  local  IV-C  project 
directors  indicated  that  75%  of  their  projects  emphasized  specific  curricular 
areas.  The  table  below  indicates  the  percentage  of  projects  with  particular 
curricular  components.  (Note  that  a  project  may  emphaisze  more  than  one 
component  and  therefore  the  percentages  do  not  sum  to  100.) 


PROJECT  CURRICULAR  COMPONENTS 

Curriculum  Area                            %  Projects 

Reading,  Spelling,  or  English  29 

Mathematics 28 

Secondary  or  foreign  Languages 3 

Social  or  Cultural  Studies 16 

Arts  and  Music 9 

Environment  and  Ecology  11 

Science 22 

Career  Education  or  Vocational  Education 25 

Special  Education  17 

Health,  Drugs,  or  Sex  Education  7 

Gifted  and  Talented 14 

Nutrition/Health 7 

Dropout  Prevention 7 

Early  Childhood 10 

Bilingual  4 

Other5 25 


NOTE:  Weighted  N  -  12,256 


a  "Other"  project  components  included  such  activities  as  physical  education, 
performing  arts,  computer  technology,  and  speech. 
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Projects  directors  also  indicated  the  major  strategies  they  employed  in 
implementing  their  project  objectives.  Their  responses  are  tabulated  below. 

COMPONENTS  OF  PROJECT  INNOVATION 

Innovation  %  Projects 

New  teaching  method 47 

New  course  offering 27 

New  use  or  retraining  of  teachers  and  others 48 

Major  reorganization  of  the  school  and/or  curriculum 16 

Supplementary  courses  and  activities 52 

New  ways  to  achieve  community  understanding  or  participation.  ...  31 

New  use  of  technology 25 

New  guidance,  counseling  and  testing,  or  remedial  services 24 

Planning,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  services 32 

Special  education  for  the  handicapped  14 

New  materials  47 

Othera 11 

NOTE:  Weighted  N  -  16,432. 

a  "Other"  innovative  components  include  adult  education, 
student  assessment  techniques,  approaches  to  student  discipline, 
presc'hool  programs,  and  research  on  teacher  effectiveness, 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Title  IV  is  in  its  fifth  year  as  a  consolidated  program.  A  major  study 
was  conducted  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  consolidation  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (McDonnell  and  Mclaughlin,  1980).  More 
specifically,  the  study  looked  at  how  the  program  operates  in  States  and  local 
school  districts  and  assessed  Ttiel  IV  as  an  example  of  a  consolidated  program 
strategy.  This  evaluation  concluded  that  Title  IV  is  a  popular  well-run  pro- 
gram that  is  praised  by  State  and  local  staff  for  its  flexibility  and  ease  of 
administration,  but  that  Title  IV  did  not  result  in  a  consolidated  management 
of  former  categorical  programs. 

With  regard  to  Title  IV-C,  study  findings  are  listed  and  then  discussed 
below. 

o  States  and  local  school  districts  vary  significantly  in  the 
substance,  management,  and  quality  of  their  IV-C  activities. 
State  management  of  IV-C  depends  on  the  interests  of  program 
staff,  their  expertise,  and  their  assessment  of  the  program 
strategies  most  likely  to  enhance  local  practices.  Similarly, 
local  interests  and  skills  determine  the  nature  of  local 
implementation  of  IV-C  projects. 
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o     States  vary  greatly  in  their  IV-C  funding  strategies.      In  recent 
years  States  have  begun  to  shift  funding  strategies  to  support 
dissemination  projects  and  adoption  grants. 

o     Federal    requirements  for  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic 
school   students  in  IV-C  are  presently  unmet. 

o     Activities  supported  by  IV-C  strengthening  funds  have  not 
changed  significantly  from  those  funded  under  the  earlier 
Title  V  program.     Strengthening  funds  appear  to  be  supple- 
menting routine  SEA  activities  i.e.,  fiscal  accountability 

and  data  systems. 

o     While  in  a  majority  of  States,  State  Advisory  Councils  play  an 
active  and  influential   role  in  IV-C  activities,  SAC's   involve- 
ment in   IV-C  strengthening  ranges  from  extremely  limited  to 
nonexistent. 

The  IV-C  program  has  been  a  major  contributor  to  the  development, 
validation,  dissemination  and  replication  of  new  kinds  of  activities  to 
improve  school  programs  and  an  important  source  of  support  for  State  educa- 
tion agency  staff  and  operations.      In  many  States  it  is  the  prime  source,  and 
in  some  the  only  source  of  funds  for  State  support  of  local   innovative 
projects.     States  vary  greatly  in  their  IV-C  funding  strategies.     Some  use 
a  highly  competitive  grants  process  to  promote  selected  exarnplary  projects, 
while  others  award  funds  to  virtually  every  LEA  in  the  State.     While- most 
States  spend  a  large  portion  of  IV-C  funds  on  developmental    grants  to  initiate 
new  approaches  to  educational  problems,  State's  have  begun  'to  experiment  with 
mini-grants,  dissemination  projects  and  adoption  grants.     This  shift  is  not  a 
result  of  consolidation  of  Title  IV  legislation.     Rather,   SEA  staff  report 
that  these  changes  occurred  because  States  now  have  better  information  about 
LEA  needs  and  how  to  address  them.     Additionally,  a  range  of  exemplary  projects, 
currently  exist  that  can  be  adopted  in  other  local   settings. 

Requirements  for  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  students  in  IV-C 
activities  are  presently  unmet  with  only  one  quarter  to  one-third  of  IV-C 
projects,  including  nonpublic  school  students.     Reasons  for  low  levels  of  non- 
public  involvement  in  IV-C  projects  include:     SEA  failure  to  monitor  the  quality 
of  local   assurances  and  to  provide  assistance  on  nonpublic  involvement;   the 
competitive  nature  of  IV-C  funding;  and  the  inability  and  unwillingness  of 
many  nonpubilc  schools  to  actively  pursue  IV-C  funding. 

Lastly,   the  evaluation  found  that  the  set-aside  for  strengthening  State 
education  agencies  has  been  used  by  States  to  fund  all   the  express  purposes  of 
the  strengthening  component  (i.e.,   planning  and  evaluation,  curriculum  develop- 
ment,  training  and  dissemination  activities,  and  direct  services  to  local 
districts);   however,  various  aspects  of  administrative  support  (including 
fiscal  accountability  and  data  systems)  remain  the  highest  priorities  for  the 
use  of  strengthening  funds.     State  level  developmental  activities  like  training 
and  dissemination  receive  a  much  smaller  share  of  IV-C  strengthening  funds. 
As  States  face  tighter  budgets,   IV-C  strengthening  funds  are  used  more  often 
for  providing  central   services  and  routine  SEA  activities. 
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The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  made  major  changes  to  IV-C,  effective 
in  Fiscal   Year  1980.     The  consolidation  provisions,  adopting  program  purposes 
from  previous  categorical   programs,  were  replaced  by  an  unique  set  of  goals 
and  purposes  for  Part  C,  and  a  new  title,   "Improvement  in  Local   Educational 
Practice",  was  adopted.     Funds  for  strengthening  State  education  agencies  were 
authroized  separately  in  a  new  Title  V,  with  a  separate  State  plan  required 

instead  of  annually.     Reports  of  the  State  Advisory 
required  every  three  years,   instead  of  annually.     More 


every  three  years 
Councils  are  also 


stringent  requirements  for  assuring  participation  of  children  in  nonpublic 


schools  were  also  adopted, 
and  demonstrate  innovative 


Other  provisions  authorize  activities  to  develop 
compensatory  education  programs,  and  projects  to 


improve  school-site  management  and  coordination  of  education  programs. 
A  five  year  limit  beyond  an  initial   planning  grant  was  adopted,  and  a  phase- 
out  of  IV-C  support  for  projects  in  the  last  two  years  of  funding  is  required. 

These  changes  in  the  authorizing  legislation  were  adopted  in  response 
to  findings  and  recommendations  of  evaluation  reports,   information  gathered 
in  the  program's  State  Management  Reviews,  and  recommendational  from  the 
education  community. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current: 

McDonnell,  Lorraine  M.,  McLaughlin,  Milbrey  W.,  et  al.     Program  Consolidation 
and  the  State  Role  in  ESEA  Title  IV.     Santa  Monica,  California:     The  Rand 
Corporation,   1980. 

DHEW,  USOE,  OED.     Uses  of  State  Administered  Federal   Education  Funds.     Fiscal 
Years  1979  and  1978.     HEN  Publications  No.    (OE)  80-47001.     Washington,  DC, 
1980. 

Other; 

Berman,  P.  and  M.W.  McLaughlin,  Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educational  Change. 
Santa  Monica,  California:  The  Rand  Corporation,  1977. 

Elmore,  Richard  F.  and  M.W.  McLaughlin,  ESEA  Title  IV:  Implementation  Issues 
and  Research  Questions.  Santa  Monica,  California:  The  Rand  Corporation,  1978 

ESEA  Title  IV  State  Annual  Reports. 
ESEA  Title  IV  State  Program  Plans. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Al  White 
245-2952 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Burma  Klein 
245-8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Basic  Grants  Program 


legislation: 

Title  VI  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561). 


Expiration  Pate: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year: 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

Transition  Quarter 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


ESAA 
Authorization: 

$1  ,'000,000,000 
Total  of 
$1,000,000,000 
for  FY  74-76 

Total  of 
$1,000,000,000 
for  FY  77-79 
422,250,000 
422,250,000 


Total  ESAA 
Appropriation: 

$228,000,000 
236,000,000 
215,000,000 
245,000,000 
3,000,000 
257,500,000 
300,500,000 
300,000,000 
269,623,000 
284,313,000 


Basic  Grant 
Appropriation: 

$134,500,000 
146,900,000 
133,500,000 
137,600,000 

137,600,000 
137,600,000 
137,600,000 
118,800,000 
118,800,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

In  June  of  1972  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted  into  law 
to  provide  financial  assistance:  "(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident 
to  the  elimination  of  minority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among 
students  and  faculty  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  (2)  to  encourage 
the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of  minority  group  Isolation 
in  elementary  and  schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  minority  group 
students."  V 

The  Basic  Grants  Program  is  the  largest  of  the  ESAA  subprograms.  Basic 
Grants  are  available  to  LEAs  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  needs  that  arise  from 
implementing  a  qualifying  desegregation  plan.  An  LEA  may  use  its  funds  for  any 
activity  that  is  designed  to  meet  an  educational  need  that  arises  from  a  qualify- 
ing plan.  A  qualifying  plan  is  a  plan  which  is  either  required  by  court  or  State 
order,  or  which  is  not  required  but  which  will  result  in  the  elmination,  reduction 
or  prevention  of  minority  group  Isolation.  Examples  of  activities  specifically 
authorized  by  ESAA  include  staff  hiring  and  training,  the  development  of 
instructional  materials  and  procedures,  innovative  educational  activities, 
community  relations  activities,  etc. 


T7 A  third  purpose,  "to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation,"  was  deleted  from  the  Act 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L*  95-561). 
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Program  Operations: 

The  Basic  Grants  Program  is  a  discretionary  program  whose  funds  are 
apportioned  to  States  according  to  a  formula  that  considers  the  numbers 
of  minority  school-aged  children  in  the  State.  Unused  funds  from  any 
State's  apportionment  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary  either  for 
other  States  or  for  other  ESAA  subprograms. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  determines  whether  each  LEA  has  a  qualifying 
desegregation  plan  and  meets  other  civil  rights  compliance  standards 
specified  in  the  Act.  Basic  Grants  may  be  awarded  to  any  LEA  which: 
(a)  is  implementing  a  required  plan  or  has  adopted  and  will  implement 
a  non-required  plan  if  assistance  is  made  available;  or  (b)  has  a  plan 
to  enroll  non-resident  children  in  its  schools  to  reduce  minority  group 
isolation. 

Applications  are  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education.  Within 
each  State,  LEAs  are  first  assigned  to  one  of  three  categories,  depending 
on  the  recency  of  the  desegregation  plan.  Within  each  category,  applicants 
are  ranked  according  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  minority  group  isolation 
after  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 

A  panel  of  outside  readers  reviews  each  application  to  determine  which 
are  recommended  for  funding.  This  review  considers  whether  the  proposal 
contains  activities  that  address  educational  needs  arising  from  the  plan; 
the  quality  of  the  proposed  project;  and  whether  the  plan  involves,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  total  educational  resources  of  the  community.  As  a  result 
of  the  review  process,  each  application  is  either  recommended  or  not  recommended 
for  funding.  Within  a  State,  recommended  applications  are  then  funded  in  order 
until  the  State  apportionment  is  exhausted. 

This  process  is  conducted  in  two  cycles  which  allows  unsuccessful  applicants 
to  revise  and  resubmit  their  applications  after  the  initial  review.  Beginning  in 
FY80,  LEAs  may  apply  for  multi-year  funding  of  Basic  Grants.  The  criteria  for 
receiving  awards  extending  beyond  one  year  are  the  severity  and  duration  of 
need,  the  nature  of  the  proposed  activities,  and  the  recency  of  the  qualifying 
plan. 

Funded  projects  are  monitored  by  ESAA  program  officers.  Some  additional 
technical  assistance  Is  available  from  ESAA-funded  Non-Prof it  Organizations 
and  from  desegregation  centers  funded  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Local  project  reporting  consists  of  financial  reports,  final  reports  and  a 
final  evaluation  report. 

Program  Scope: 

For  FY79,  345  ESAA  Basic  awards,  totaling  $135,146,000  were  made.  Not 
all  applicants  received  funding  however.  Over  the  past  three  years  the 
percent  of  applicants  receiving  funding  has  declined  from  a  high  of  86*  in 
FY77  to  60*  in  FY79.  ESAA  funds  do  not  reach  all  districts  which  have 
desegregation  plans  resulting  in  a  high  degree  of  reduction  in  minority 
isolation.  For  example,  sixty  percent  of  the  districts  which  had  a  relatively 
high  reduction  in  minority  Isolation  prior  to  1974  never  received  an  ESAA 
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grant.  Most  of  these  districts  did  not  apply  for  ESAA  funds,  possibly 
because  of  the  necessary  civil  rights  review  prior  to  funding. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Targeting,  A  study  of  ESAA  FY78  grantees  showed  that  ESAA  districts 
tended  to  be  larger  than  the  national  average,  and  to  have  lower  State 
and  local  per-pupil  expenditures.  More  than  half  of  the  districts  were 
located  in  the  South,  although  southern  districts  received  comparatively 
smaller  grants  than  the  districts  in  other  areas.  Within  districts, 
ESAA  funds  were  targeted  primarily  on  elementary  schools;  75%  of  all  schools 
receiving  ESAA-funded  services  were  elementary.  ESAA  schools  tended  to  be 
larger  than  the  national  average,  and  to  have  a  higher  than  average  minority 
concentration,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

ESAA  funds  are  intended  to  assist  districts  in  responding  to  their 
desegregation-related  needs.  Several  studies  (Smith,  1978;  Wellisch 
1979)  have  reported  that  funds  are  not  appropriately  targeted  and  that 
most  ESAA  funds  go  to  districts  that  desegregated  long  ago.  For  example, 
of  those  districts  receiving  ESAA  Basic  Grants  in  FY78,  83#  began  desegregating 
prior  to  1973.  Recognizing  this  difficulty,  Congress  amended  ESAA  in  1978 
to  incorporate  recency  of  desegregation  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  funding. 
Beginning  in  FY80,  Basic  Grant  awards  will  be  governed  by  the  new  criteria. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  appropriate  targeting  of  funds  is  that 
the  State  apportionment  formula  is  based  on  the  number  of  minority  students 
in  a  State,  which  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the  State's  desegregation 
needs.  The  formula  is  unable  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  newly  desegregating 
large  urban  school  districts.  This  problem  -is  alleviated  somewhat  by 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  reapportion  unused  funds  from 
one  State  to  another,  and  by  the  addition,  in  recent  years  of  Special 
Project  grants,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  State  apportionment  formula. 

Several  studies  have  found  that  ESAA  funds  are  often  used  for  general 
education  assistance  and  compensatory  education  rather  than  desegregation 
assistance  (Coulson,  1977;  Smith,  1978).  In  FY80,  for  example,  over  • 
85  percent  of  the  ESAA  Basic  elementary  schools  sponsored  compensatory 
education  services  with  their  ESAA  funds.  Although  the  academic  needs 
of  ESAA  schools  are  not  disputed,  the  studies  questioned  whether  a  program 
for  emergency  school  desegregation  aid  should  be  a  compensatory  education 
program.  In  the  1978  education  amendments,  Congress  enacted  certain 
changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  designed  to  encourage  a  closer  relationship 
between  ESAA- supported  activities  and  the  desegregation  needs  of  participating 
school  districts.  The  changes  include  deletion  of  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  law  ("to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation")  and  a  revision  of  the  list 
of  authorized  activities  to  decrease  the  emphasis  on  compensatory  education. 
A  future  study  will  examine  the  impact  of  these  legislative  changes 
on  the  type  of. activities  funded  by  ESAA. 

Although  most  ESAA  Basic  funds  are  spent  on  general  or  compensatory 
educational  activities,  about  two  thirds  of  ESAA  Basic  districts  funded 
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some  human  relations  activities  in  at  least  one  school  during  FY78, 
reflecting  an  increase  in  the  funding  of  such  activities  over  the  last 
two  years.  Two  types  of  human  relations  activities  were  funded.  One 
type  focused  on  improving  intergroup  relations  and  included  activities 
designed  to  ease  racial  tensions,  improve  intergroup  interactions, 
and  promote  intercultural  awareness  and  understanding.  The  second  type 
focused  on  problems  associated  with  minority  isolation  and  included 
activities  designed  to  improve  self-concept  of  students  and  to  prevent 
or  treat  specific  problems  of  individual  students.  In  those  districts 
that  did  provide  human  relations  services,  more  than  a  third  of  their 
ESAA  grant,  on  the  average,  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Effectiveness.  A  1973-76  longitudinal  evaluation  of  ESAA  found 
evidence  of  program  impact  in  improving  academic  achievement  in  the 
final  year  of  the  study  for  Basic  elementary  schools,  although  no  such 
evidence  was  found  at  the  high  school  level.  An  earlier  study  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Program  (precurser  to  ESAA)  also  reported  higher 
achievement  scores  for  black  male  students  in  ESAP  schools  in  comparison 
to  similar  students  in  schools  with  no  ESAP  funds. 

Several  studies  (Grain,  1973;  Forehand,  1976)  have  reported  a  relation- 
ship between  effective  ESAA  programs  and  the  presence  of  human  relations 
activities  in  the  school.  A  recent  study  (Doherty,  1980)  reported  that 
students  who  received  ESAA-funded  human  relations  services  showed  greater 
improvement  in  measures  of  intergroup  relations  than  students  without  such 
services.  Several  characteristics  of  schools  and  programs  were  related 
to  improvement  in  student  intergroup  attitudes,  intergroup  behavior  and 
self  concept.  These  included  community  support  for  desegregation,  principal 
and  staff  commitment  to  human  relations  services,  the  presence  of  human 
relations  training  programs  for  staff,  and  the  existence  of  a  parent  program, 

Maintenance  of  Effort; 

ESAA  regulations  have  maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements. 
Applicant  school  districts  must  assure:  (1)  that  they  have  not  reduced 
their  fiscal  effort  for  public  education  to  less  than  that  of  a  specified 
prior  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  that  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from 
local  sources  are  not  less  than  that  of  a  specified  prior  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1979  there  were  no  waivers  of  the  ESAA  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement.  Monitoring  of  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  is  included 
as  part  of  the  regular  monitoring  visits  by  ED  staff. 

Ongoing  (0)  and  Planned  (P)  Evaluation  Studies: 

"ESAA  Exploratory  Evaluation"  conducted  by  ED  staff  and  by 
contract.  Due  1980.  (0) 

This  study  will  examine  and  synthesize  the  differing  views  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  ESAA  and  make  appropriate  management  recommendations. 

"A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Selected  ESAA  Supported  Activities  on 
Intergroup  Relation  and  Basic  Skills,"  under  contract  with  System 
Development  Corporation.  Due  1980  (0) 
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This  study  will  describe  the  types  of  human  relations  program  funded 
by  ESAA  and  examine  the  types  of  human  relations  activities  that  are  most 
effective  in  improving  intergroup  relations  within  school. 

"A  Study  of  Parental   Involvement  in  Four  Federal   Education  Programs," 
under  contract  with  System  Development  Corporat'on.     Due  1980.   (0) 

This  study  will  examine  the  types  of  parental   involvement  in  four  programs 
(Title  I,   ESAA,   Bilingual  Education,    and  Follow  Through).      Later  phases  of  the 
study  will  seek  to  identify  effective  parental  involvement  projects. 

"Study  of  Multi-Ethnic  Desegregation,"   Due  1982.    (P) 

This  study  will  examine  school  district  needs  and  problems  in  multi- 

ethnic desegregation  situation,  and  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  ESAA 

can  provide  assistance. 

"Study  of  ESAA-Funded  Activities."     Due  1982.     (P) 
This  study  will  analyze  ESAA-funded  activities  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  resulting  from  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  types  of  activities  funded  by 
ESAA.     The  study  will  also  establish  a  management  information  system  for  the 
ESAA  Program. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.     Acland,  H.   Secondary  Analysis  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program.     Santa  Monica,  California:     Rand  Corporation,    1975. 

2-     B,et^er  Criteria  Needed  for  Awarding  Grants  for  School  Desegregation. 
Washington,  D.C.:     General  Accounting  Office,    1976. 

3.  Coulson,  J.     Overview  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act.     Santa  Monica,  California:     System  Development  Corporation,    1977  . 

4.  Coulson,  J.,  et  al.     The  Third  Year  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
implementation,   (6  volumes  Including  prior  year  reports),     Santa  Monica, 
California:     System  Development  Corporation,    1977. 

5.  Crain,  R.,  et  ah     Southern  Schools:     An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of 
the  Emergency  school  Assistance  Program  and  of  School  Desegregation  — 
(2  volumes).     Chicago:     National  Opinion  Research  Center,    1973.  - 

6.  Doherty,  W.  et  al  .     Investigation  of  Human  Relations  Strategies. 
Santa  Monica,  California:     System  Development  Corporation,    i&flO'. 


7.  Ferra,  L.,  &  Lanoff,  S.B.  The  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs  in  Region  II 
(2  volumes),     Washington,  DTTTi     Applied  Urbanetlcs,    1978.  -  - 

8.  Forehand,  6.  A.  ,  Ragosta,  M.  ,  &  Rock,  D.A.     Conditions  and  Processes  of 
Effective  School  Desegregation.     Princeton,  New  Jersey:     Educational  — 
Testing  Service,   1976. 
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9.     Forehand,  G.A.  &  Ragosta,  M.  A  Handbook  for  Integrated  Schooling. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey:     Educational  Testing  Service,   1976. 

10.  Gordon,  K.     Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(5  volumes)"!     Bethesa,  Maryland;     RMC   Incorporated,    1972. 

11.  MacPhee,  B.     Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  Community  Grants. 
Atlanta,  Georgia:     Southern  Education  Foundation,    1971. 

12.  Need  to  Improve  Policies  and  Procedures  for  Approving  Grants  under 
The  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program^ Washington,  D.C.: General 
Accounting  Office,   1971. 

13.  Seefeldt,  E.     ESAP  Community  Group:     An  Evaluation.     Washington,  D.C. 
Kirschner  Associates,   1972. 

14.  Smith,  S.     An  Assessment  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Program 
Operations     (3  volumes).     Washington,  D.C. :     Applied  Urbanetics,   1978, 

15.  Stout,  R.     Facilitating  Desegregation:     A  Handbook  for  Community 
Organization     Tetnpe,  Arizona:     Arizona  State  University,   1978. 

16.  Wellisch,  Jean  B.,  et  al.    Characteristic  and  Contexts  of  ESAA 
Basic  Human  Relations  Frograiru     Santa  Monica,  California:     System 
Development  Corporation,   1979. 

17.  Keaknessess  In  School  Districts:     Implementation  of  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program. Washington,  D.C. : General  Accounting 
Office,   1971. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Riley  Simmons 
245-8465 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Judith  Burnes 
245-8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name: 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Nationally  Competed  Funds 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 


Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561). 


Funding  History:    Year: 


Total  ESAA 
Authorization: 


1973  $1,000,000,000 

1974  Total   of 

1975  1,000,000,000 

1976  for  FY  74-76 
Transition  Quarter 

1977  Total   of 

1978  1,000,000,000 

1979  for  FY  77-79 

1980  422,250,000 

1981  422,250,000 


September  30  1983 


Total  ESAA 
Appropriation: 

$228,000,000 
236,000,000 
215,000,000 
245,000,000 
3,000,000 
257,500,000 
300,500,000 
300.000,000 
269,623,000 
236,333,000 


Nationally 
Competed 

Appropriation: 

$93,500,000 
89,100,000 
81,500,000 

107,400,000 

119,900,000 
162,900,000 
162,400,000 
150,823,000 
128,533,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted  to  provide  financial 
assistance:     "(1)  to  meet  the  special   needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of 
minority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students  and  faculty 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of  minority  group  isolation  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  minority 
group  students."  \J 

ESAA  has  six  active  subprograms.     The  one  State  apportionment  program  -- 
Basic  Grants  — -  is  discussed  separately  elsewhere.     The  other  five  are 
nationally  competitive  subprograms:     Special  Projects,  Magnet  Schools,  Non- 
profit Organizations,  Educational  Television,  and  Evaluation.    Two  other  ESAA 
subprograms  —  Pilot  Projects  and  Bilingual  Projects  --  were  funded  for  the 
final  year  in  Fiscal  Year  1979.  2J 


U    A  third  purpose,  "to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educa- 
tional disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation"  was  deleted  from 
the  Act  in  1978  (P.L.  95-561). 

2/    Effective  1n  FY  1980  awards  for  the  1980-81  school  year,  the  Pilot 
Projects  authorization  1s  repealed  and  the  Bilingual  Projects  trans- 
ferred to  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Another  change  involves  the  expansion  of  Educational  Television  awards 
to  include  radio  as  well. 
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Speclal   Project  awards   include  a  number  of  separate  subprograms,   all   small 
except  the  Emergency  Special   Project  awards.     The  latter  are  intended  for  LEAs 
which  adopted  voluntary  desegregation  plans  or  received  court  ordered  plans  too 
late   in  the  school  year  to  apply  for  an  ESAA  award  during  the  regular  funding 
cycle.     Smaller  Special  Project  awards  are  for  the  territories,   interdistrict 
transfer,   arts  projects,   State  Education  Agency  awards,   preimplementation,   and 
other  awards. 

A  Magnet  School   is  a  school  that  offers  a  special   curriculum  or  unique 
form  of  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  both  minority  and  majority 
students  in  order  to  create  a  voluntarily  desegregated  school. 

Nonprofit  Organization  grants  to  nonprofit  groups  are  authorized  to  support 
the  implementation  of  eligible  desegregation  plans. 

Educational  Television  contracts  are  awarded  for  integrated  children's 
television  programs. 

Evaluation  contracts  assess  the  programs  aided  under  ESAA. 


Program  Operations: 

ESAA  is  a  large  discretionary  program.     Sums  are  appropriated  annually  for 
the  nationally  competitive  award  subprograms  within  limits  as  specified  in  the 
Act. 

Applications  are  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  Washington. 
The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  determines  whether  each  district  has  an  eligible 
desegregation  plan  and  meets  other  civil  rights  compliance  standards  specified 
in  the  Act.     Applications  are  processed  and  scored  much  as  described  elsewhere 
for  ESAA  Basic  Grants.     The  main  difference  is  that  applications  are  ranked  for 
funding  nationally  rather  than  within  each  State  as  is  the  case  for  Basic 
awards. 

Program  Scope: 

The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  of  ESAA  resources  for  FY     1979  awards: 


Percent 

of 

No.  of 

Appli- 

Amount 

Percent 

Appli- 

No.  of 

cants 

Obligated 

of  Obli- 

Program 

cants 

Awards 

Funded 

(thousands) 

gations 

CD 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Basic  (a) 

574 

345 

60 

$135,146 

46 

Special 

173 

145 

84 

69,123 

24 

Pilot 

214 

147 

69 

31,789 

11 

Magnet  schoo!s(b}67 

58 

87 

23,960 

8 

Nonprofit 

329 

176 

53 

17,165 

6 

Bilingual 

52 

19 

37 

8,600 

3 

ETV 

60 

6 

10 

6,372 

2 

Evaluation 

N/A 

5 

N/A 

(c)l,173 

0 

Total  1,469  901  61  $293,328 

(a)     ESAA  Basic  awards  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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Also  includes  University  Business  Cooperation  and  Neutral  Site  Plan  awards. 
Excludes  $1.7  million  reallocated  to  satisfy  a  ceiling  on  consultant  services, 
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The  table  of  FY  79  awards  shows  that  six  of  every  10  applicants  (901 
out  of  1,469)  were  funded.     The  percentage  of  applicants  funded  was  highest 
for  the  Magnet  Schools  and  Special  Projects  programs  where  over  80  percent 
of  applicants  were  funded  (column  3).     Competition  for  awards  was  greatest 
in  the  ETV  program,  where  only  10  percent  of  applicants  were  funded. 

Special  Project  and  Magnet  School   awards  have  been  the  fastest  growing 
ESAA  subprograms  in  recent  years.     By  Fiscal  Year  1979,  almost  one-fourth 
of  ESAA  dollars  obligated  were  under  Special  Projects.     In  only  three  years, 
Magnet  Schools  have  increased  from  $0  to  almost  $24  million. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Magnet  Schools.     An  evaluation  report  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion found  that: 

o    Magnet  schools  can  be  effective  when  used  as  a  component  of 
a  comprehensive,  district-wide  desegregation  effort  and  when 
used  in  districts  with  an  easier  desegregation  task. 

o    Most  magnet  schools  are  able  to  achieve  their  racial  composi- 
tion and  enrollment  goals.     Among  the  factors  that  increase 
the  likelihood  of  success  are: 

oo    attendance  zones  that  draw  at  least  in  part  from 
selected  neighborhoods  rather  than  the  entire 
community. 

00     location  of  a  magnet  school   in  a  racially  mixed  area 
rather  than  a  majority  or  minority  neighborhood. 

o    The  ESAA  magnet  school  program  funded  many  school  districts 
with  marginal  needs  for  desegregation  aid. 

Educational  Television.     ESAA  Educational  Television  and  Radio  awards 
support  contracts  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  television  and  radio  programming  that  teaches 
academic  skills  and  encourages  interracial  and  intercultural  understanding. 
Competitions  for  television  and  radio  contracts  are  conducted  separately, 
with  applicants  responding  to  the  Department  priorities,  as  well  as  initiative 
their  own  programming  approaches.     More  than  $1  million  in  1980  will  support 
ancillary  service  contracts  to  provide  for  commercial  carriage  and  viewer- 
ship  promotion  of  television  series  and  for  videotape  duplication,  storage, 
and  distribution.     In  the  past,  low  carriage  by  commercial  stations  and  poor 
viewership  have  hampered  the  program.     The  program  and  distribution  strategy 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  investment  in  development  and  production  will 
not  be  lost  because  the  series  fail  to  reach  their  intended  audiences. 

An  ED  sponsored  survey  of  viewership  of  television  series  funded  by  ESAA  found; 
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o        A  substantial   proportion  of  the  principal   intended  target  audience 
(Black  and  Hispanic  children)  are  in  communities  in  which  the  older, 
established  ESAA  television  series  are  broadcast.     The  newest  ESAA 
series  were  just  becoming  available  at  the  time  of  data  collec- 
tion (May  1977)  and  at  that  time  reached  only  a  small   proportion 
of  the  audience. 

o        Viewership  data  for  individual  programs  showed  that  a  regional 
program,   "La  Esquina,"  has  an  8.5  percent  viewership.     Another 
regional  series*   "La  Bonneaventure,"  had  3.6  percent  viewership. 
All  other  ESAA-TV  series  were  below  3  percent  viewership,  in- 
cluding national  programs  such  as  "Villa  Alegre"   (2.6  percent) 
and  "Carrascolendas"  (1.5  percent).     (Viewership  is  defined  as 
the  number  of  children  who  had  watched  a  program  once  or  more 
within  the  week  preceding  the  survey  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  located  in  communities  in  which  the  program  is  broad- 
cast.) 

o        Viewership  rates  for  the  target  race  and  age  audiences  were 

generally  higher  than  the  averages  shown  above.     The  time  of  day 
and  day  of  week  that  a  program  is  broadcast  also  significantly 
affects  viewership. 

Nonprofit  Organizations.     In  an  evaluation  report  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Rand  Corporation  found  that  NPO  projects  are  not  operating 
as  effectively  as  other  community  organizations  not  funded  by  ESAA. 
Activities  such  as  developing  community  support  for  a  desegregation  plan 
or  improving  school-community  relations  can  often  be  accomplished  more 
effectively  by  a  community  organization  than  by  a  school  district. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  work  against  the  more  effective 
community  organizations  receiving  ESAA  funding: 

o    The  extremely  close  connection  between  "host"  school  districts 
and  NPOs  has  led  NPOs  to  undertake  projects  agreeable  to  the 
districts  and  often  not  directly  related  to  desegregation.     The 
projects  tend  to  offer  education  services  ordinarily  performed 
by  the  districts,  and  less  often  to  undertake  community  rela- 
tions and  desegregation  monitoring  activities. 

o    Because  NPO  activities  are  generally  not  targeted  to  the 

particular  phase  of  desegregation  their  districts  are  in,  many 
NPO  activities  are  inappropriate  to  the  current  desegregation 
situation  in  their  districts.     For  example,  NPOs  often  under- 
take remedial  and  tutorial   activities  when  the  district  is  in 
the  initial  stages  of  desegregation. 

o    The  NPO  proposal   review  system  presently  used  does  not  succeed 
in  identifying  effective  NPOs. 

Regulations  revisions  in  1980  appear  to  address  some  of  the  issues 
raised  In  the  Rand  research.     However,  the  strong  steps  that  Rand  recommended 
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1n  order  to  make  ESAA  NPOs  more  effective  than  other  groups  not  funded  by 
ESAA  were  not  adopted. 

Rand's  recommendation  to  "target  NPO  funds  to  districts  actively  in- 
volved in  the  desegregation  process"  was  originally  included  in  revised 
regulations  with  a  modest  weight  (10  percent  of  the  total   score),  but  that 
weight  is  now  down  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent. 

Maintenance  of  Effort: 

ESAA  regulations  have  maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements. 
Applicant  school  districts  must  assure  the  federal  government  that:  (1)  they 
have  not  reduced  their  fiscal  effort  for  public  education  to  less  than  that 
of  an  earlier  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  that  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from 
local  sources  are  not  less  than  that  of  an  earlier  year.  In  fiscal  year  1979 
there  were  no  waivers  of  the  ESAA  maintenance  of  effort  requirement. 

Ongoing  (0)  and  Planned  (P)  Evaluation  Studies: 

"ESAA  Exploratory  Evaluation"  conducted  by  Duke  University.  Due 
1980.  (0) 

This  study  will  examine  and  synthesize  the  differing  views  of 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  ESAA  and  make  appropriate  management  re- 
commendations. 

"A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Selected  ESAA  Supported  Activities  on 
Intergroup  Relation  and  Basic  Skills,"  under  contract  with  System 
Development  Corporation.  Due  1980.  (0) 

This  study  will  describe  the  types  of  human  relations  programs  funded  by 
ESAA  and  examine  the  types  of  human  relation  activities  that  are  most  effective 
in  improving  intergroup  relations  within  schools. 

"Study  of  ESAA  Funded  Programs  to  Reduce  Disproportionate  Disciplinary 
Actions  Against  Minority  Students,"  under  contract  with  JWK  Inter- 
national Corporation.  Due  1980.  (0) 

This  study  examines  the  use  of  ESAA  funds  to  deal  with  disproportionate 
discipline  matters,  especially  examining  the  area  of  activities  funded,  areas 
of  greatest  apparent  success,  and  measurement  issues. 

"An  Assessment  of  the  ESAA  -  TV  Program  Through  an  Examination  of  It's 
Production,  Distribution,  and  Financing,"  under  contract  with  Abt 
Associates.  Due  1980.  (0) 

This  study  is  to  examine  federal  policy  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  ESAA  television  programming.  It  will  also  examine  promotional  and 
distribution  practices  and  conduct  some  cost  analyses. 

"A  Study  of  Parental  Involvement  1n  Four  Federal  Education  Programs," 
under  contract  with  System  Development  Corporation.  Due  1980.  (0) 

This  study  will  examine  the  topics  of  parental  involvement  in  four 
programs  (Title  I,  ESAA,  Bilingual  Education,  and  Follow  Through).  Later 
phases  of  the  study  will  examine  profiles  of  effective  parent  involvement. 
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"Study  of  Multi-Ethnic  Desegregation."     Due  1982.     (P) 

This  study  will  examine  school  district  needs  and  problems  in 
multi-ethnic  desegregation  situations,  and  the  most  effective  ways  in 
which  ESAA  can  provide  assistance. 

"Study  of  ESAA-Funded  Activities. "     Due  1982.     (P) 

This  study  will  analyze  ESAA-funded  activities  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  resulting  from  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  types  of  activities  funded  by 
ESAA. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Crocker,  S.,  et  j*]_.      An  Evaluation  of  the  .ESAA  Nonprofit  Organization 
Program,   (4  volumes).     Santa  Monica,  California:     Rand  Corporation,   1978 

2.  Hebbeler,  K.,  &  Cosgrove,  M.     A  Survey  of  Home  Viewership  of  Television 
Series  Sponsored  by  ESAA  Legislation.     Silver  Spring,  Maryland:     Applied 
Management  Sciences,   1978. 

3.  Royster,  E.,  Baltzell,  D.C.,  &  Simmons,  F.C.     Study  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Magnet  School  Program.     Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Abt  Associates,   1979. 

4.  Seefeldt,  E.     E5AP  Community  Group:     An  Evaluation.     Washington,  D.C.: 
Kirschner  Associates,   1972. 

5.  Stout,  R.     Faciliating  Desegregation:     A  Handbook  for  Community 
Organizations. Tempe,  Arizona:     Arizona  State  University,  1978. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Rfley  Simmons  (Malcolm  Davis  for  ESAA  TV  only) 

245-8230  245-9228                                  i 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Robert  1_.  York 
245-8857. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 
Bilingual  Education 
Legislation: 

Bilingual  Education  Act  —  Title  VII 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561. 


Funding  History: 


Year: 


Authorization: 


$ 


15 

30 
40 
80 
100 
135 
146 
147 
152 
163 
174 
232 
299 
191 


,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,750,000 
,250,000 
,750,000 
,750,000 
,750,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,463,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

Appropriation: 

$        -0- 

7,500,000 
21,250,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
45,000,000 
58,350,0001/ 
85.000.0002/ 
98,000,0003/ 
115,000,000W 
135,000,000 
150,000,000 
166,963,0004/ 
179,763,000" 


The  general  goal  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  1s  to  develop  English 
proficiency  1n  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  and  to  provide  them 
with  equal  educational  opportunity.    To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Program  provides 


I/  Of  this  amount,  $9,870,000  was  released  and  made  available  for  obligation 

-    1n  FY  1974. 

2/  Amount  shown  Is  after  congressional ly  authorized  reductions. 

3/  Includes  funds  earmarked  by  Congress  to  carry  out  provisions  of  Part  J 

"    of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.    An  amount  of  $2,800,000  was  appropriated 

for  this  purpose  each  year.    Subsequently,  funds  for  vocational  education 

have  been  requested  under  the  appropriation  title  for  Occupational, 

Vocational,  and  Adult  Education. 

4/  Includes  $8,600,000  for  the  bilingual  desegregation  program,  moved  to 
~    Title  VII  as  of  1980  from  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  by  the  Education 

Amendments  of  1978. 


assistance  for:     (a)  establishing  elementary  and  secondary  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education,  (b)  establishing  training  programs  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  bilingual  education  personnel,   (c)  developing  and  dissemina- 
ting bilingual   instructional  materials,   (d)  coordinating  programs  of  biling- 
ual education,   (e)  carrying  out  research  studies  and  evaluations,  and 
desegregating  local  education  agencies. 

The  term  "limited  English  proficiency"  when  applied  to  a  student  means 
one:     (a)  who  was  not  born  in  the  United  States  or  whose  native  language  is 
a  language  other  than  English,   (b)  who  comes  from  an  environment  where  a 
language  other  than  English  is  dominant,  or  (c)  Is  American  Indian  or  Alaskan 
Native  and  who  comes  from  an  environment  where  a  language  other  than  English 
has  had  a  significant  Impact  on  his  or  her  level  of  language  proficiency  and, 
for  these  reasons,  has  sufficient  difficulty  in  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
and  understanding  the  English  language  to  deny  him  or  her  the  opportunity  to 
learn  successfully  in  classrooms  where  the  language  of  Instruction  is  English. 
The  term  "program  of  bilingual  education"  means  an  instructional  program  designed 
for  students  of  limited  English  proficiency  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
where  instruction  is  given  1n  English  and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  the  native 
or  dominant  language  of  the  student  to  allow  the  student  to  achieve  competence 
in  the  English  language.     Such  instruction  may  incorporate  an  appropriation  for 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  student  of  limited  English  proficiency  and  may  be 
in  those  subjects  necessay  for  the  student  to  progress  effectively  through  the 
educational  system.     A  program  of  bilingual  education  may  provide  for  the 
voluntary  enrollment  to  a  limited  degree  (not  more  than  40  percent)  of  students 
who  are  proficient  in  English  1f  doing  so  contributes  to  the  primary  program 
objective  of  assisting  students  of  limited  English  proficiency  to  improve  their 
English  language  skills. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  amended  in  1968 
by  P.U  90-247  to  create  Title  VII,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.     The  initial 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  carry  out  new  ajid 
Imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

In  1974,  Congress  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  through  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.U  93-380).     As  a  result 
of  P.L.  93-380,  Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  both  preservlce  and  Inservice 
training.     Included  were  funds  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  postsecondary 
Institutions  to  train  personnel  to  work     In  bilingual  education  programs 
and  a  major  fellowship  program  to  develop  teacher  trainers.     In  addition, 
the  new  legislation  led  to  the  development  of  a  national  network  of  centers 
[currently  labeled  Bilingual  Education  Service  Centers  (BESCs)  and  Evaluation, 
Dissemination,  and  Assessment  Centers  (EDACs)]  referred  to  collectively,  as  the 
"Network"  and  funds  to  States  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Individual 
projects.     In  1976,  funds  were  allocated  for  the  development  of  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education.     It  began  operating  1n  1977* 

Other  provisions  of  P.L.  93-380  created  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education.     The  Act  mandated 
that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  report  directly  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
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of  Education,  called  for  major  new  initiatives  1n  research,  and  mandated  a 
national  assessment  of  bilingual  education  directions  and  needs. 

Congress  clarified  its  definition  of  acceptable  programs  of  bilingual 
education  operated  by  Local  Education  Agencies  by  providing  for  Instruction 
in  the  native  language  of  children  with  limited  English-speaking  ability  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  children  to  progress  effectively  through  the 
educational  system  while  they  were  learning  English.     Emphasis  was  also  placed 
on  giving  attention  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  children  of  Englsh-speaking 
ability  1n  bilingual  programs.     At  the  same  time,  Congress  made  It  clear  that 
programs  designed  to  teach  a  foreign  language  to  English-speaking  children 
were  not  allowable. 

•Under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561),  Congress  clarified 
Us  Intent  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Program  was  to  help  children  become 
proficient  1n  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  English 
language.     The  new  Act  called  for  development  of  entry  and  exit  criteria  for 
individual  students;  limited  the  participation  of  English  proficient  children 
to  40  percent;  strengthened  requirements  for  parental   and  community  involve- 
ment; and  emphasized  serving  children  most  1n  need,  including  the  historically 
underserved, 

Program  Operations: 

In  general,  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  awards  forward-funded  dis- 
cretionary grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  Local  Educational  Agencies 
(LEAs),  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs),  and  support  service  centers, 
and  contracts  with  State  Educational  Agencies.    Although  the  majority  of 
grants  are  for  multiple  years,  grant  awards  are  made  for  one  year  at  a  time 
—  with  continuation  awards  for  subsequent  years  subject  to  satisfactory 
performance  and  availability  of  funds. 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  the  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (creat- 
ed in  1979  with  the  new  U.S.  Department  of  Education)  administers  the  ESEA 
Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Program  and  funds  10  categories  of  subprograms: 
Basic  Projects  1n  Bilingual  Education,  Demonstration  Projects,  State  Educa- 
tional Agency  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistance,  Support  Ser- 
vice Projects,  Training  Projects,  School  of  Education  Projects,  A  Desegrega- 
tion Support  program,  A  Fellowship  program,  a  Materials  Development  Projects 
program,  and  research,  development  and  evaluation  studies  through  Part  C  of  the 
Act. 

Basic  Projects  1n  Bilingual  Education 

A  Basic  Project  grant  1s  awarded  to  an  LEA,  An  IHE  which  applies  jointly 
with  one  or  more  LEAs,  and  elementary  or  secondary  school  operated  or  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  a  reservation.     The  purposes  of  the  awards 
are  to  establish,  operate  or  Improve  programs  of  bilingual  education  to  assist 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency  to  Improve  their  English  proficiency 
and  to  build  the  capacity  of  grantees  to  continue  these  programs  of  bilingual 
education  when  federal  funding  1s  reduced  or  no  longer  available. 
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Table  I 

Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 
Allocation  of  Funds  for  FV   '79-80 


Category  Funding  Awards 


Basic  Projects  1n  Bilingual  Education  $102,000,000  552 

Demonstration  Projects  10,000,000  40 
Centers 

Materials  Development  7,200,000  18 

Training  Resource  9,325,000  20 

Dissemination  and  Assessment  2,800,000  3 

SEA  Projects  for  Coordinating  Tech,  Asst.  5,000,000  49 

Training  Projects  3,000,000  43 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Education  16,000,000  149 

School  of  Education  Projects  1,000,000  25 

Desegregation  Support  Program  8,600,000  19 

Fellowship  Program  4,000,000  500 

Kesearch  and  Development  Program  4,825,000  18 

National  Advisory  Council  150,000  1 

Information  Clearinghouse  1,000,000  1 


Total  $166,963,000 
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Demonstratlon  Projects: 

This  program  Issues  awards  to  LEA's;  IHE's  applying  jointly  with  one  or 
more  LEA's;  and  elementary  or  secondary  schools  operated  or  funded  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  on  a  reservation.     The  purposes  of  the  awards  are  to  demonstrate 
exemplary  approaches  to  providing  programs  of  bilingual  education  and  to  build 
the  capacity  of  the  grantee  to  maintain  those  programs  when  federal  funding  Is 
reduced  or  no  longer  available. 

State  Educational  Agency  (SEA)  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistance: 

This  program  issues  award  to  SEA's  1n  states  where  programs  of  bilingual 
education  assisted  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  operated  during  the  preceding 
year.     The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  assist  SEA's  in  the  coordination  of 
technical   assistance  programs  of  bilingual  education  funded  under  ESEA  Title  VII 
within  their  States. 

Support  Services  Projects: 

This  program  issues  awards  to  LEA's  and  IHE's  which  apply  with  jointly  one  or 
more  LEA's  for  E.D.A.C.'s  and  to  LEA's;  SEA's;  IHE's  or  nonprofit  private 
organization  (NPO's)  that  apply  jointly  with  or  after  consultation  with  one  or 
more  LEA's  or  with  and  SEA  for  EUE.S.C.'s.     The  purposes  of  the  awards  for  EDAC's 
are  to  provide  services  to  programs  of  bilingual  education  and  bilingual  education 
training  programs  within  designated  services  areas  for  the  evaluation,  dissemination, 
and  assessment  of  bilingual  education  materials.     The  purposes  of  the  awards  for 
BESC's  are  to  provide  training  to  persons  who  are  participating,  or  preparing  to 
participate  in,  programs  of  bilingual  education  or  bilingual  education  training 
programs  and  to  provide  technical   assistance  to  Title  VII  grantees  and  to  programs 
of  bilingual  education  and  bilingual  education  training  programs  whether  or  not 
these  programs  are  funded  under  the  Act.     (In  FY  1981,  these  two  types  of 
centers  will  replace  the  older  MDCs,  TRCs,  and  DAC.) 

Training  Projects: 

This  program  issues  awards  to  LEA's;  SEA's;  IHE's  and  NPO's  which  apply 
after  consultation  with  or  jointly  with  one  or  more  LEA's  or  a  SEA.     The  purpose 
of  the  awards  is  to  establish,  operate,  and  improve  training  programs  for  persons 
who  are  participating  in,  or  preparing  to  participate  in,  programs  of  bilingual 
education  and  bilingual  education  training  programs. 

School  of  Education  Projects: 

This  program  Issues  awards  to  IHEs  which  have  schools  or  departments  of 
education  or  a  bilingual  education  training  program  and  which  apply  after 
consultation  with  one  or  more  LEAs  or  with  a  SEA.     The  purpose  of  the  award  is 
to  assist  IHEs  in  developing  and  expanding  their  capability  to  provide  degree- 
granting  bilingual   education  training  programs.  1 

Desegregation  Support  Programs: 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  desegregating  LEAs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  transferred  to  them  who  come  from  an  environment  in  which 
the  dominant  language  1s  other  than  English  and  who  lack  equality  of  educational 
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opportunity  because  of  language  barriers  and  cultural  differences.  An  LEA  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  sections  606(a)  and  606(c)  of  the  ESAA  (as  amended  in 
1978),  and  any  regulations  implementing  those  sections,  may  apply  for  a  grant. 

Fellowship  Program: 

This  program  issues  awards,  through  an  IHE,  to  full-time  graduate 
students  who  are  preparing  to  become  trainers  of  teachers  for  bilingual 
education.     An  IHE  that  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  degree 
above  the  Masters  level  in  the  field  of  training  teachers  for  bilingual 
education  is  eligible  to  participate  in  this  program. 

An  individual  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  fellowship  under  this 
program  if  this  individual:     (a)  is  a  citizen,  a  national,  or  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States,  or  is  in  the  United  States  for  other  than 
a  temporary  purpose  and  can  provide  evidence  from  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  his  or  her  intent  to  become  a  permanent  resident, 
or  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  (b)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  in  a  course  of  study  offered  by  an  IHE 
-approved  for  participation  in  this  program.    The  course  of  study  must 
lead  to  a  degree  above  the  Master's  level  in  the  field  of  training  teachers 
for  bilingual  education. 

Materials  Development  Projects: 

This  program  issues  awards  (grants  and  contracts)  to  LEA's  and  IHE's 
which  apply  jointly  with  one  or  more  LEAs.     The  purpose  of  the  awards  is 
to  develop  instructional   and  testing  materials  for  use  in  programs  of 
bilingual  education  and  bilingual  education  training  programs. 

Development^Prograrn: 


This  program  issues  awards  for  research,  development  and  evaluation 
studies  through  competitive  contracts  based  on  proposals  submitted  by 
IHEs;  private  and  non-profit  organizations,  SEA's  and  Individuals.     The 
purpose  of  .the  program  is  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
education  carried  out  under  this  Title  and  other  programs  for  persons  who 
have  language  proficiencies  other  than  English.     The  program  is  implemented 
through  the  Part  C  Research  Coordinating  Committee,  an  Interagency 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Program  Scope: 

th.  «?rm!5c^0fnce  ?t  B11lngual  """lion  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs, 
which  *±<  ?hH    ?£aU°-  °t  ™*/w'  FY  198°  1»  9lven  in  Tables  1  and  2  I- 
which  shows  that  the  majority  of  funds  are  allocated  to  bilingual  education 

$5D9OMS«JI?Tnted  £?  LEAS;,  On  the  whole'  the  Program  Urves  approximately 

40  s    ?e      P±nSRP^1n9A°l1eC^cVe^  71  Ian9ua9fis  other  than  English  in      y 
*u  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  four  U.S.  Territories. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Although  the  main  evaluative  judgments  about  the  effectiveness  of 
Title  VII  should  be  based  directly  upon  the  services  provided  to  parti- 
cipating students  and  their  subsequent  achievement,  the  Impact  of  the 
program  should  also  be  considered  in  a  larger  sense  of  how  1t  contri- 
butes to  developing  the  capabilities  of  the  nation's  schools  to  design 
and  implement  better  programs.     As  a  major  federal  program  aimed  at 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for  students  of  limited  English 
profic.iency,  Title  VII  has  been  instrumental  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  educators  and  the  public  to  the  needs  of  these  students.    Although 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  educate  these  students  has  not  been  resolved 
as  quickly  as  had  been  hoped,  the  commitment  of  the  federal  government 
to  assist  these  children  is  undimlnlshed.     The  national  consciousness 
about  the  education  of  students  of  limited  English  proficiency  is 
greater  then  it  was  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  has  been  a  central  feature  of  this  increased  awareness. 

Past  Evaluation  Studies 

Two  evaluations  which  have  demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  providing 
en  adequate  education  to  students  of  limited  English  proficiency  are 
"The  Evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Educaton  Programs"  (completed 
in  1978)  I/  and  "A  Study  of  the  State  of  Bilingual  Materials  Development 
and  the  transition  of  Materials  to  the  Classroom"  (completed  In  1979). 

The  major  findings  of  the  "Evaluation  Study",  which  collected  data  In 
the  fall  and  spring  of  the  1975-76  and  the  fall  of  the  1976-77  school  years 
were: 

o    Less  than  one-third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  Title  VII  Basic 
Program  Grant  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  classrooms  1n  grades 
2  through  6  were  judged  to  be  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

o    In  English  Language  Arts,  both  Title  VII  and  non-Title  VII 
students  were  at  approximately  the  20th  percentile  relative  to  national 
norms.    Regarding  program  impact,  the  achievement  gains  of  Title  VII 
Hispanic  students  were  less  than  those  of  non-Title  VII  Hispanic  students. 
In  Interpreting  this  finding,  it  should  be  noted  that  Hispanic  Title 
VII  students  had  been  1n  a  bilingual  education  project  an  average  of 
2.0  years  for  second  grade  students;  2.8  years,  of  fourth  grade  students; 
and,  3.2  years,  for  six  grade  students. 

o    In  Mathematics  computation,  both  Title  VII  and  non-Title  VII  stu- 
dents were  at  approximately  the  39th  percentile  relative  to  national  norms. 
Regarding  program  Impact,  the  achievement  gains  of  Title  VII  Hispanic 
students  were  similar  to  those  of  non-Title  VII  students. 


I/  The  results  from  this  study  generated  much  debate;  the  nature  of  the 
"~    controversy  1s  summarized  1n  documents  (11)  and  (12)  listed  under 
"Sources  of  Evaluation  Data." 
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Table  2 

Allocation  of  Funds  by  State  &  Number  of  Projects 
Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Projects,-  1979-80 


STATE 

SEA  GRANTS 
AMOUNT 

LEA  GRANTS 
&                     AMOUNT 

TRAINING  GRANTS 
ff                       AMOUNT 

GRAND  TOTALS 

$4,824,950 

552 

$102,128,072 

149 

'$16,071,604 

Alabama 

- 

0 

- 

0 

_ 

Alaska 

40,369 

7 

1,157,821 

3 

558,028 

Arizona 

183,128 

26 

3,684,607 

7 

629,768 

California 

1,234,631 

140 

28,082,993 

23 

2,738,901 

Colorado 

95,695 

11 

1,594,532 

6 

206,319 

Connecticut 

49,103 

8 

1,117,028 

2 

206,319 

Delaware 

10,000 

1 

200,000 

District  of  Columbia 

10,944 

0 

- 

2 

267,001 

Florida 

93,333 

12 

* 

1,942,967 

6 

598,447 

Georgia 

4,750 

2 

177,000 

0 

- 

Hawaii 

26,13? 

1 

672,770 

2 

239,250 

Idaho 

17,153 

3 

343,163 

1 

108,651 

Illinois 

176,370 

6 

1,792,367 

7 

683,986 

Indiana 

11,469 

2 

264,634 

4 

316,896 

Iowa 

- 

0 

- 

0 

— 

Kansas 

5,510 

1 

100,200 

0 

. 

Kentucky 

6,000 

1 

124,427 

0 

_ 

Louisiana 

187,566 

19 

4,457,728 

0 

- 

tlaine 

13,622 

3 

232,192 

0 

- 

Maryland 

13,980 

3 

422,745 

0 

. 

Massachusetts 

97,543 

12 

2,2&,511 

5 

350,075 

Michigan 

110,123 

16 

2,993,894 

3 

361,323 

Minnesota 

15,760 

3 

454,022 

1 

113.422 
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Allocation  of  Funds  by  State  &  Number  of  Projects 
Title  VH  Bilingual  Education  Projects,  1979-80 


STATE 

SEA  GRANTS 
AMOUNT 

LEA  GRANTS 
#                      AMOUNT 

TRAINING  GRANTS 
it                     AMOUNT 

Mississippi 

15,636 

1 

329,141 

0 

- 

Missouri 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Montana 

38,255 

6 

911,010 

2 

224,693 

Nebraska 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

New  Hampshire 

6,697 

1 

132,441 

0 

- 

New  Jersey 

134,198 

14 

2,734,052 

'11 

799,383 

Hew  Itexico 

123,541 

24 

3,067,266 

6 

766,232 

Hew  York 

902,325 

92 

16,877,301 

21 

2,485,721 

Worth  Carolina 

12,542 

2 

248,742 

0 

- 

North  Dakota 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Ohio 

26,480 

4 

598,623 

1 

89,467 

Oklahoma. 

28,944 

'  5 

624,280 

1 

91,611 

Ore^°n 

33,604 

5 

865,580 

1 

118,196 

Pennsylvania 

46,506 

4 

640,146 

2 

189,810 

Rhode  Island 

74,359 

8 

901,073 

2 

165,306 

South  Carolina 

- 

0 

-    . 

0 

- 

South  Dakot? 

21  ,370 

4 

599,425 

0 

- 

Tennessee 

8,750 

1 

107,250 

0 

- 

Texas 

692,794 

69 

13,579,771 

21 

2,162,901 

Utah 

25,475 

5 

632,323 

1 

103,162 

Vermont 

13,748 

2 

290,321 

1 

118,506 

Virginia 

13JOO 

2 

462,047 

1 

113,025 

Washington 

73,941 

6 

1,179,449 

1 

17S(2S9 

West  Virginia 

-. 

0 

Mt 

0 

. 
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Allocation  of  Funds  by  State  &  Number  of  Projects 
Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Projects,  1979-SQ 


STATE 

SEA  GRANTS 
AMOUNT 

LEA  GRANTS 
tf                      AMOUNT 

TRAINING  GRANTS 
#                      AMOUNT 

Wisconsin 

24,435 

5 

541,621 

1 

105.462 

Wyccning 

8,426 

3 

299,02? 

0 

- 

American  Sanaa 

10,130 

1 

207,690 

0 

— 

Guam 

11,508 

1 

400,000 

1 

137,670 

Puerto  Rico 

26,942 

3 

1,078,652 

3 

446,445 

Trust  Territory 

25,169 

5 

470,555 

0 

- 

Virgin  Islands 

12,014 

1 

86,000 

0 

- 

Northern  Ilarianas 

10,244 

1 

234,685 

0 

. 
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o    Approximately  85  percent  of  the  project  directors  indicated  that 
Spanish-dominant  students  remain  in  the  bilingual  education  project  once 
they  are  able  to  function  1n  an  all  English-speaking  classroom.    Only  5 
percent  of  the  project  directors  Indicated  that  a  student  is  transferred 
to  an  all-English-speaking  classroom  once  the  student  learns  English  well 
enough  to  function  effectively  in  school  in  English.     This  finding  may 
suggest  that  many  children  were  being  kept  in  the  program  long  after  they 
could  have  been  exited.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  1n  1975  and 
1976,  when  the  data  were  collected,  Title  VII  did  not  have  a  strong 
legislative  or  regulatory  requirement  to  "exit"  children  from  the  program. 
Since  then,  such  requirements  have  been  installed.    This  initiative  will 
continue  with  the  added  objective  that  no  less  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
children  participating  in  each  Title  VII  Basic  Program  will  be  of  limited 
English  proficiency.     This  added  objective  is  to  assure  that  the 
congressional   requirement  contained  in  Section  703  (a)(4)(B)  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  is  met. 

The  major  findings  of  the  "  Materials  Development  Study",  conducted  in 
1976-77  were  as  follows: 

o    2,738  bilingual  material  items  (texts,  teacher  guides,  audio- 
visual materials,  etc.)  were  identified.     Of  these,  309  (11.6%)  were 
produced  through  the  Title  Vll-supported  Materials  Development  Centers  or 
in  the  process  of  development;  the  remainder  were  commercially  produced. 
Additional   locally-developed  materials  exist,  but  were  not  catalogued. 

o    The  language  group  where  most  bilingual  materials  have  been 
produced  is  Spanish.     Yet,  users  are  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the 
materials  and  the  demand  remains  only  partially  satisfied.     All  other 
languages  need  materials  1n  all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels. 

o    Because  of  thin  markets  represented  by  language  groups  other  than 
Spanish,  few,  if  any,  non-Spanish  materials  will  be  commercially  produced. 
Thus,  continued  support  will  be  required  from  federal  funds  if  curriculum 
materials  are  to  be  made  available. 

o    For  certain  other  languages  (e.g.,  Greek,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
French,  Haitian),  large  quantities  of  materials  have  been  Imported  Into 
the  U.S.;  however,  these  materials  are  not  linguistically  or  culturally 
suited  for  students  residing  1n  the  U.S. 

In  response  to  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  Office  of  Education 
took  several  steps  to  make  the  materials  development  process  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  local  classrooms.    Over  the  course  of  the  next  three 
years,  the  Department  of  Education  plans  to  phase  out  the  Material 
Development  Centers  which  are  now  funded  under  grants  1n  favor  of 
contractual  arrangements.    Moreover,  the  Department  of  Education  plans  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  needs  assessments  to  determine  the  need 
for  materials  1n  different  languages,  regions,  grade  levels,  and  subjects 
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on  a  more  efficient  basis,  and  to  seek  ways  of  better  Involving  private 
publishers  (beginning  fn  FY  1&80)  on  a  shared-risk  basis  to  reduce  the 
costs  to  the  federal  government  associated  with  curriculum  materials 
development  and  improve  the  quality  of  classroom  materials.  Finally,  the 
Department  of  Education  is  seeking  marketing  expertise  to  Increase  the 
dissemination  capabilities  of  the  Title  VII  Dissemination  Centers. 

Between  1974  and  1976,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  funded  three 
diffusion  of  bilingual  projects  studies  and  developed  four  Project 
Information  Packages  (PIPs)  for  bilingual  education  projects.  Three  PIPs 
were  for  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  projects,  with  the  fourth 
for  French/English  projects.  A  PIP  provided  an  adopting  school  district 
with  guides,  manuals,  and  other  materials  describing  the  instructional 
and  management  activities  necessary  to  adopt  and  implement  an  exemplary 
educational  project.  The  objectives  of  the  field  test  of  the  study  were: 
(a)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  PIPs  1n  assisting  school 
districts  select  and  Implement  the  bilingual  education  projects  they 
describe,  (b)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  projects  Implemented 
via  the  PIPs  in  improving  student  achievement  and  attitudes,  and 
(c)  to  identify  and  analyze  Implementation  problems  encountered  by 
school  districts.  The  study  involved  19  school  districts  across  the 
country,  each  of  which  received  an  ESEA  Title  VII  grant  to  implement  one 
of  the  four  packaged  bilingual  projects.  The  principal  contribution  of 
the  PIP  studies  in  general  was  to  emphasize  that  a  successful  diffusion 
effort  requires  systematic  planning.  The  general  finding  from  the  field 
tests  conducted  was  that  PIP-based  systems  worked  well  under  some 
circumstances  but  not  under  others.  AH  sites  established  (or  expanded) 
their  bilingual  programs  and  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  results 
but,  from  a  diffusion  perspective,  the  PIP-based  effort  was  not  very 
successful*  While  the  diffusion  effort  provided  help  in  sites  In 
establishing  their  own  programs,  1n  no  sense  did  the  system  cause  exemplary 
projects  to  be  transferred  Intact  from  one  district  to  another.  Instead, 
project  features  were  determined  more  by  local  factors,  federal  and  state 
regulations,  outside  consultants,  and  neighboring  LEA  programs. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Evaluation  of  the  classroom  Instruction  component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Education  Program  (D): 


A  3-year  study  of  the  K-6  Basic  bilingual  education  projects  funded 
by  Title  VII  was  initiated  in  fall  1979.  Although  the  instructional 
characteristics  of  projects  will  be  examined,  the  emphasis  1s  on  examining 
the  process  by  which  projects  are  Implemented,  and  the  factors  which 
cause  them  to  be  Implemented  in  a  particular  manner.  The  major  objectives 
of  the  study  are: 

o  To  describe  the  characteristics  of  a  representative  sample  of 
Title  Vll-funded  bilingual  education  projects  and  to  Identify  groups  of 
projects  which  appear  to  represent  distinctly  different  Instructional 
approaches  to  the  education  of  children  with  limited  English  proficiency. 
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o  To  determine  the  project  objectives,  and  the  relationship  between 
skills  actually  addressed  by  the  projects  and  those  skills  necessary  to 
function  effectively  in  an  all-English-medium  classroom  in  the  United 
States. 

o  To  determine  the  degree  of  program  implementation  among  LEAs,  and 
to  identify  factors  which  enhance  or  impede  project  implementation. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  study,  the  major  activity  will  be  data 
collection  at  the  local  school  level  which  will  include  both  mailed 
questionnaires  and  on-site  interviews  and  observations,  though  only  a 
subsample  of  projects  will  be  visited. 

Development  of  evaluation  and  data  gathering  models  for  ESEA  Title  VII 
bilingual  education  projects  (O.)r 

This  congresslonally-mandated  project  [see  ESEA  Title  VII,  sections 
731 (e) (3)  and  731 (d) (2)]  was  begun  in  summer  1980  for  the  development  of 
evaluation  and  data  gathering  models  for  ESEA  Title  VII  Basic  Projects  In 
Bilingual  Education,  The  major  objectives  of  the  20-month  study  are: 

o  To  describe  the  current  evaluation  and  data  gathering  practices  and 
evaluation  needs  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Basic  Projects  grantees. 

o  To  review  and  synthesize  the  relevant  literature  on  evaluation  models 
applicable  to  bilingual  education  projects. 

o  To  develop  an  exportable  product  for  providing  technical  assistance 
to  staff  of  bilingual  education  projects  in  conducting  a  project 
evaluation  consistent  with  their  needs. 

Development  of  entry/exit  criteria  and  associated  assessment  procedures 
for  bilingual  education  projects  (Q.)r 

In  September  1978,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  awarded  a  2-year 
contract  for  the  development  of  entry/exit  criteria  and  associated 
project  assessment  procedures  for  bilingual  education  projects.  The  goal 
of  the  study  was  the  development  of  a  Student  Placement  System  which  would 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Basic  Project  grantees  in:  (a)  selecting 
students  most  in  need  of  project  participation,  (b)  determining  when  a 
participating  student  may  successfully  be  transferred  Into  an  all-English- 
medium  classroom,  and  (c)  providing  follow-up  assistance  to  transferred 
students.  This  study  is  congressionally-mandated  [see  ESEA  Title  VII, 
section  731(e)(2)]. 

The  Student  Placement  System  is  a  set  of  materials  for  assisting  project 
personnel  1n  designing  and  implementing  an  "entry",  "exit",  and  "follow-up" 
system  appropriate  for  their  particular  needs,  their  particular  students,  and 
their  particular  community.  The  Student  Placement  System  is  not  a  set  of 
achievement  tests  and  is  jiot  one  particular  entry/exit  system  which  should  be 
Implemented  in  all  projects.  Rather,  the  Student  Placement  System  is  an 
adaptable  set  of  materials  for  assisting  projects  in  determining  the 
characteristics  of  tests  most  appropriate  for  their  needs;  selecting  and/or 
constructing;  and  using  such  tests.  The  Student  Placement  System  includes 
materials  for: 
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o    Conducting  a  local  needs  analysis  for  English-language  skill 
assessment 

o    Selecting  and/or  constructing  appropriate  assessment  instruments, 
and  developing  procedures  for  their  use 

o    Developing  appropriate  crtierla  for  selecting  and  transferring 
students 

o    Implementing,  maintaining,  and  evaluating  the  placement  system 

The  major  product  of  this  study  1s  titled,  "Resources  for  Developing  a 
Study  Placement  System  for  Bilingual  Programs".     It  has  been  disseminated  to 
all  Basic  programs  grantees  and  to'BESC's  and  EDAC's.     A  study  1s  planned  to 
validate  the  "Language  Skills  Framework"  component  of  the  "Resources". 

Study  of  ESEA  Title  VH-funded  and  other  teacher  training  programs  1n 
bilingual  education  (0*): 

Initiated  in  December  1978,  this  descriptive  study  of  teacher  training 
programs  in  bilingual  education  Is  designed: 

o    To  better  understand  the  nature  of  IHE  programs  that  train  bilingual 
education  teachers,  aides,  and  teacher-trainers 

o    To  determine  the  degree  to  which  program  graduates  become  involved 
1n  bilingual  education 

o    To  estimate  the  number  of  individuals  entering  the  pool  of  available 
bilingual  education  personnel  through  these  activities 

The  study  will  be  completed  in  June  1981. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Horst,  D.  P.  et  al.     An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs)  as 
used  for  the  diffusion  of  bilingual   projects:     Volume  I,  Summary  Report.  - 
Mountain  View,  CA.:     RMC  Research  Corporation,  Report  No.  UR  460,  May  1980. 

2.  Horst,  D.P.  et  al.    An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs)  as 
used  for  the  diffusion  of  bilingual  projects;     Volume  II.  Technical 
Qiscussion  jjnd  appendices.     Mountain  View.  Ca.:     RMC 

Report  No.  UR  460,  May  1980. 

3.  Horst,  D.P.  et  al.    An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs)  as 
used  for  the^TTTusion  of  bilingual,  projects;  Volume  III.  A  prototype      - 

uide  to  measuring  achievement  level  and  program  impact  on  achievement 

mo?"1"  ^  ^     *HU  R<tearch 


4.  Development  Associates.    A  study  of  the  state  of  bilingual  materials  de- 
velopment and  the  transition  of  materials  to  the  classroom:     final  - 
report.    Arlington.  Va.:     Development  Associates,  1978.  - 
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5.  Danoff  ,  M.  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/Ehgllsh 
Bilingual  Education  Program:     Overview  of  study  and  findings.    Palo 
Alto,  CA:     American  Institutes  for  Research,  Report  No.    SK-48300- 
3/78-*R  VI,  1978. 

6.  Evaluation  of  the  Jmpa'jt  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/BT&lish  Bilingual 
Education  Program,  Volume  I:     Study  Design  and  Interim  Findings. 
Palo  Alto,  CA:     American  Institutes  for  Research,  Report  NO 

7.  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual 
Education  Program,  Volume  II:     Project  Descriptions.  Palo  Alto,  CA: 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  Report  No.    AIR-4830&-2/77-FR  IV,  197- 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanlsh/Biglish  Bilingual 
Education  Program,  Volume  III:     Year  Two  Impact  Data,  Educational 
Processes  t  and  In-Depth  Analyses.     Palo  Alto,  CA:     American  Institutes 
for  Research,  Report  No.  AHM8300-1/78-FR  V,  1978. 

9.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.    Bilingual  Education:     An 
Unmet  Need.     Washington,  D.C.,  United  States  General  Accounting  Office, 


10.  Hrplrical  evidence  addressing  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education. 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  Appendix  A,  from  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Bilingual  Education,  1978-79- 

11.  A  re-examination  of  the  evaluation  of  the  topact  of  ESEA  Title  VTI 
Spanish/English  bilingual  education  program.    Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Institute  of  Education,  1979* 

12.  Office  of  Education  response  to  "A  pe-examinatlon  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/English  bilingual  eduotaion  program"  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education^    Waslngton,  D.C.T  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  1979. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Gilbert  Chavez 
(202)  245-2600 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  progrm  effectiveness, 

Contact:    David  Shoemaker 
(202)  2^5-2371 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Special  Grants  for  Safe  Schools 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary        September  30,  1983 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  ameded  by  P.L. 
95-561,  Part  D,  Sections  941-944. 

Funding  History:   Year:      Authorization:        Appropriation: 

1979  $15,000,000  $  0 

1980  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary     0 

1981  "  o 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Section  941  of  P.L.  89-10  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561  states:  "The  purpose 
of  this  part  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  aid  local  educational 
agencies  throughout  the  Nation  meet  educational  needs  incident  to  pro- 
viding security  of  children,  employees,  and  facilities  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  schools  by  reducing  and  preventing  crimes  against 
them  and  to  encourage  the  reporting  of  serious  crimes  committed  in 
schools  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies." 

Program  Operations: 

In  the  event  funds  are  ever  appropriated,  up  to  15  local  education 
agencies  will  be  funded  for  up  to  five  years  each  according  to  funding 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  legislation  (Section  943,  P.L.  95-561). 
Briefly,  the  funding  criteria  are  based  on  severity  and  incidence  of 
crime  in  the  schools  and  the  inability  of  LEAs  to  prevent  such  crimes. 
The  purpose  is  to  implement  a  plan  to  reduce  crime  and  increase  the 
safety  and  security  of  students,  employees,  and  facilities  of  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools.  Funding  will  be  available  to  hire  profess- 
ional staff  especially  trained  in  crime  control,  to  enhance  crime 
reporting,  and  for  minor  alterations  of  school  plants  to  reduce  suscep- 
tibility to  crime  or  vandalism. 

Program  Scope: 

The  program  has  never  been  operational  and  current  plans  are  to  utilize 
the  general  funding  criteria  (currently  being  proposed)  provided  through 
the  Education  Division  General  Administrative  Regulations  (EDGAR)  for 
grantee  selection  of  programs  that  do  not  have  specific  regulations. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Not  applicable. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Violent  Schools  -  Safe  Schools,  The  Safe  School  Study  Report  to  the 
Congress.  National  Institutes  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.:  January 
1978. 

Disruption  in  Six  Hundred  Schools.  The  social  ecology  of  personal  vic- 
timization in  the  nation's  public  schools.  Report  No.  289,  Center  for 
Social  Organization  of  Schools,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Maryland:  November  1979. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Tom  Pagan 

202/472-4594 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Tetsuo  Okada 
202/245-7997 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION   REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name: 
Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 


Legislation: 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil   Rights  Act 
of  1964   (P.L.  88-352),  as  amended 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
(P.L.  92-318). 


Funding  History:         Year: 


Authorization: 
indefinite 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Transition  Quarter 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


Appropriation: 

$  8,500,000 
9,250,000 
17,000,000 
16,000,000 
14,000,000 
21,700,000 
21,700,000 
26,700,000 
26,375,000 
325,000 
34,700,000 
34,700,000 
41,350,000 
45,675,000 
45,675,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Title  IV  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  school 
personnel  related  to  problems  incident  to  school  desegregation  with  respect  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin.  Technical  assistance  is  author- 
ized "in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  Implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools."  Technical  assistance  Includes,  among  other  activities, 
making  information  available  regarding  "effective  methods  of  coping  with  special 
educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegregation."  The  law  also  provides  for 
training  of  school  personnel  "to  deal  effectively  with  special  educational  problems 
occasioned  by  desegregation,"  and  for  grants  to  school  boards  for  inservice  training 
of  school  personnel  and  the  employment  of  specialists  in  connection  with  desegrega- 
tion. All  of  the  above  quotes  are  from  the  legislation. 


There  are  eleven  subprograms  under  the  Title  IV  program.  Desegregation 
Assistance  Centers  (DACs)  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  services  to 
local  school  districts  within  designated  service  areas.  Separate  DAC  awards  are 
made  in  the  areas  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin.  State  Educational  Agencies 
(SEAs)  are  an  alternative  source  of  desegregation  services.  There  are  separate 
awards  to  SEAs  In  the  areas  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin. 
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There  are  two  types  of  Training  Institutes  (TIs),  one  for  sex  desegrega- 
tion and  one  for  race  desegregation.  TIs  conduct  only  training  and  do  not 
provide  technical  assistance  services.  Finally,  there  are  three  types  of 
direct  awards  to  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs)  to  hire  desegregation  advisory 
specialists  and  conduct  related  training.  These  LEA  awards  are  made  for  race, 
sex,  and  national  origin  desegregation  purposes.  In  summary  there  are  eleven 
Title  IV  subprograms:  three  DAC,  three  SEA,  two  TI  and  three  direct  LEA  awards. 

Program  Operation: 

Title  IV  is  a  large  discretionary  grant  program.  Most  DAC  awards  are  re- 
ceived 'by  institutions  of  higher  education  although  any  public  agency  (except 
an  SEA  or  LEA)  or  private,  nonprofit  organization  is  eligible.  Only  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  eligible  for  TI  awards.  Only  SEAs  and  school  boards 
are  eligible  for  SEA  and  direct  LEA  awards,  respectively. 

Applicants  send  proposals  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educaton  (ED).  Proposals 
are  due  at  a  time  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  except  for  the  discretionary 
awards  to  LEAs  for  race  and  national  origin  desegregation,  for  which  applications 
may  be  received  and  awards  made  at  any  time.  After  review  by  ED  staff,  panelists 
assign  each  application  a  total  numerical  score  (consisting  of  points  for  specific 
criteria  that  are  added  to  produce  a  total  score).  Within  each  category,  awards 
are  made  from  the  highest  score  down  to  a  minimum  acceptable  score  of  60  percent 
until  funds  are  exhausted  (except  for  DACs,  where  the  applicant  for  each  geographic 
service  area  with  the  highest  score  is  selected). 

Program  Scope: 


The  following  table  presents  iata  on  Fiscal  Year  1979  Title  IV  awards. 

Amount  Percent  Average 

Awarded  of  Total  Award 

(thousands.).          Funds (.thousands). 

" 


Total 
Applications 

jaL — 


Iotal 

Awards 


Percent  of 
Applicants 

Funded 


Race 

1.  DAC 

2.  SEft 
'3.  TI 

4.  LEA 

Sex 

5.  DAC 

6.  SEA 

7.  TI 
6.  UA 

National 
Orgin 

9.  DAC 

10.  SEA 

11.  LEA 
Total 


15 
33 
22 
53 


14 
35 
36 
39 


9 

25 

11 

597 


15 
29 
12 
23 


10 
31 
27 
25 


9 

23 
6 


100! 
83 
55 
43 


71 

69 
75 
64 


100 
92 

55 


8,429 
4,521 
3,?85 
2.3U2 


3,893 
3,687 
3,761 
1,178 


3,726 

2.513 
565 

,$37,661* 


22* 
12 

9 
6 


10 

10 

10 

3 


10 

7 
\ 


S  562 
156 
274 
100 


389 

119 

139 

47 


414 

109 

94 


*    Totals  do  tot  add  exactly  due  to  roundoff  error. 
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The  first  three  columns  show  there  was  substantial  competition  nationally 
for  most  Title  IV  awards,  especially  the  LEA  awards  for  Race  and  for  National 
Origin  and  Race  TIs. 

The  awards  of  Title  IV  funds  in  FY  1979  were  as  follows:  race,  49%;  sex, 
33%;  and  national  origin,  18*.  Among  the  types  of  service  delivery  systems, 
the  most  money  was  targeted  to  DAC  awards  (42%),  followed  by  SEA  (29%),  TI 
(19%),  and  LEA  (10%)  awards.  I/ 

The  highest  average  awards  (column  6)  are  for  the  multipurpose,  regional 
DACs;  the  smallest  are  for  the  LEA  awards. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Title  IV  regulations  were  substantially  revised  in  1978  to  incorporate 
many  recoimtendations  from  a  1976  evaluation  of  the  race  desegregation  programs 
by  the  Rand  Corporation,  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  A  Review 
of  Program  Operations.  That  evaluation  found  that  Title  IV  needed  more  Federal 
direction  to  focus  on  needs  directly  related  to  desegregation.  Recommendations 
from  three  other  studies  were  also  considered  in  revising  the  regulations. 

Some  of  the  major  changes  to  increase  the  desegregation  identity  of 
Title  IV  were: 

o  SEAs  providing  race  desegregation  assistance  must  give  priority 
to  school  districts  in  the  first  three  years  of  implementing 
desegregation  plans. 

o  Race  DACs  (formerly  called  "general  assistance  centers"),  must 
give  priority  to  helping  school  districts  develop  desegregation 
plans  and  to  assisting  districts  1n  the  first  three  years  of 
implementing  these  plans. 

o  Race  desegregation  training  Institutes  are  permitted  to  provide 
training  only  to  school  districts  which  adopted  desegregation 
plans  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
training. 

o  Activities  related  to  the  provision  of  compensatory  education  or 
the  development  of  basic  skills  may  not  be  funded  under  Title  IV. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  1978  regulations— not  related  to  the 
Title  IV  evaluation  study— is  that  Title  IV  aid  may  only  be  provided  to 
to  school  districts  remedying  conditions  of  racial  separation  that  are  the 
the  result  of  State  or  local  law  or  official  action.  The  statute  prohibits 
Title  IV  assistance  for  effort  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 


17 These  percentages  are  obtained  from  column  5  by  adding  the  percentages 
"  within  the  appropriate  categories. 
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The  Rand  study  was  primarily  based  upon  an  analysis  of  mail  question- 
naires from  140  Title  IV  projects  and  site  visits  conducted  at  40  projects 
and  74  school  districts  served  by  these  Title  IV  race  desegregation  projects. 

Rand  found  that  DACs  often  undertake  race  desegregation  activities  such 
as  developing  new  instructional  techniques,  training  in  the  use  of  new  methods 
and  materials,  developing  curricula,  helping  districts  assess  needs  and  de- 
veloping techniques  for  school-community  interaction.  More  than  any  of  the 
other  types  of  Title  IV  projects,  DACs  have  to  function  as  organizations 
capable  of  delivering  a  wide  range  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
services  to  a  large  number  of  school  districts.  Given  these  complexities, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  statistical  analysis  found  that  several 
organizational  characteristics  were  strongly  related  to  the  effectiveness  JL/ 
of  DACs  but  not  the  other  types  of  Title  IV  projects.  Favorable  DAC  organiza- 
tional characteristics  included  having  a  well-specified  plan  of  project 
organization  containing  explicit  schedules  and  milestones  and  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  staff  responsibilities. 

The  more  effective  DACs  visited  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  race  de- 
segregation assistance  process  and  were  selective  in  choosing  districts  where 
they  could  anticipate  a  favorable  impact  in  contrast  with  other  DACs  which 
attempted  to  provide  substantial  services  to  all  districts  requesting  assistance. 
Al^so,  the  evaluation  found  that  the  more  effective  DACs  were  more  active  in  con- 
ducting needs  assessments.  These  DACs  tended  to  work  more  closely  with  their 
client  districts  and  to  conduct  the  needs  assessment  activity  as  part  of  a  plan 
for  uncovering  desegregation-related  needs. 

The  1978  regulations  assist  DACs  in  targeting  rather  than  diffusing 
services,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this  section.  The  new  regulations  do  not 
substantively  increase  the  weight  give  to  DAC  organizational  characteristics 
in  rating  applications  from  DACs. 

SEA  Title  IV  race  desegregation  units  develop  and  disseminate  materials, 
interpret  Federal  desegregation  guidelines,  and  obtain  statistical  information 
to  assist  in  identifying  desegregation  problems.  SEAs  also  conduct  the  training 
and  technical  assistance  activities  related  to  information  dissemination  (in- 
cluding minority  job  recruitment).  More  complex  SEA  technical  assistance 
activities  were  effective  only  in  States  where  there  is  a  commitment  by  the  State 
to  school  desegregation  both  in  terms  of  a  clear  State  policy  and  specific  goals 
and  objectives  for  its  enforcement.  Two  of  the  thirteen  Title  IV  SEA  units 
visited  had  such  an  operational  commitment  to  desegregation  and  those  were  judged 
as  the  most  effective  by  all  measures  of  effectiveness  that  were  used. 


2/  Project  effectiveness  was  measured  with  a  series  of  rating  scales  completed 
~   by  interviewers  after  they  conducted  site  visits  at  the  project  and  school 
districts  served  by  the  project.  Ratings 'were  made  of  the  effectiveness  or 
impact  of  a  project  on  the  policies,  programs,  personnel,  institutional 
structure,  and  training  aspects  of  the  districts  served  by  the  project. 
Effectiveness  ratings  were  correlated  with  other  characteristics  of  projects 
(in  this  case,  organizational  characteristics)  separately  for  DACs  and  the 
other  categories  of  Title  IV  projects. 
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The  1978  regulations  provide  substantial  points  in  the  criteria  for  awards 
for  the  SEA  commitment  to  desegregation  and  require  a  minimum  of  60  out  of  TOO 
total  points  for  funding. 

Training  Institutes  (TIs)  for  race  desegregation  tend  to  provide  specialized 
activities  relating  to  the  training  of  school  personnel.     TIs  essentially  structure 
themselves  to  meet  specific  district  needs.     TIs  can  be  effective  if  the  district 
has  a  favorable  desegregation  environment  but  have  no  leverage  and  are  not 
effective  in  less  amenable  districts.     As  noted  at  the  start  of  this  section,  the 
new  regulations  direct  TI  services  only  to  districts  recently  adopting  desegrega- 
tion plans  and  require  that  training  be  related  to  desegregation. 

The  evaluation  found  that  the  success 'of  the  direct  grants  to  LEAs     for  race 
desegregation  was  dependent  upon  a  favorable  desegregation  environment  within  the 
district.     Without  such  a  commitment  the  advisory  specialist  lacked  influence  to 
deal  with  desegregation  issues. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Crocker,  S.,  et  al.     Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:     A  Review 
of  Program  Operations  (2  volumes). Santa  Monica,  California: Ran3 
Corporation,  1976. 

2.  Kings,  N.J.,  Thomas,  M,A.,  &  Graubard,  M.H.     Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964:     Expansion  of  Program  Responsibilities. Santa  Monica, 
California:     Rand  Corporation,  1977. 

3.  Mogin,  B.    The  State  Role  in  School  Desegregation.     Menlo  Park,  California: 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

4.  Title  IV  and  School  Desegregation:     A  Study  of  a  Neglected  Federal  Program. 
Washington,  D.C.:     U.S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1973. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Riley  Simmons 
202-245-8230 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Robert  L.  York 
202-245-8857 
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ANNUAL   EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 
Follow  Through 
Legislation: 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended  by  P.L.   95-568. 


Fu nding  History : 


Year: 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization:  I/ 


70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
69,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
85,000,000 
85,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1981 


Appropriation: 

$15,000,000 
32,000,000 
70,300,000 
69,000,000 
63,060,000 
57,700,000 
53,000,000 
55,500,000 
59,000,000 
59,000,000 
59,000,000 
59,000,000 
44,400,000 
44,250,000 


According  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  the  Follow  Through  Program  provides 
"financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies,  combinations  of 
such  agencies  and  any  other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Follow  Through  programs  focused  primarily  on  children  from  low-income 
families  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  Including  such  children 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  schools,  who  were  previously 
enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar  programs."  Further,  tf)e  legislation 
provides  that  projects  must  provide  comprehensive  services  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  will  aid  the  continued  development  of 
the  children. 

Follow  Through  is  defined  in  its  regulations  as  "an  experimental  community 
services  program  designed  to  assist,  in  a  research  setting,  the  overall 
development  of  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade 
from  low-income  families,  and  to  amplify  the  educational  gains  made 
by  such  children  in  Headstart  and  other  similar  quality  preschool  programs 


I/  An  authorization  level  was  not  specified  prior  to  FY  71. 
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by:  (a)  Implementing  innovative  educational  approaches,  (b)  providing 
comprehensive  services  and  special  activities  in  the  areas  of  physical 
and  mental  health,  social  services,  nutrition,  and  such  other  areas 
which  supplement  basic  services  already  available  within  the  school 
system,  (c)  conducting  the  program  in  a  context  of  effective  community 
service  and  parental  involvement,  and  (d)  providing  documentation  on 
those  models  which  are  found  to  be  effective." 

Comprehensive  services  and  parental  involvement  are  required  in  all 
projects.  The  experimental  feature,  of  the  program  has  been  the  evaluation 
of  a  variety  of  educational  models,  sponsored  by  university  or  research 
institutions  that  have  designed  approaches  to  early  childhood  education. 
These  sponsors  are  responsible  for  delivering  and  installing  their 
models  at  local  sites,  and  providing  for  continuous  technical  assistance, 
teacher  training,  guidance,  and  quality  control.  The  focus  of  the 
experiment  was  upon  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  alternative  educational 
models.  The  overall  goal  was  to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  what  works  and 
what  does  not  work  for  children  from  low-income  families. 

An  evaluation  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  models  was  completed  in  1977 
(see  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  section  for  a  summary  of  results). 
Since  that  time,  HEW  has  been  considering  what  direction  the  program  should 
take.  A  recently  completed  program  review  (New  Directions  for  Follow 
Through,  October  1979)  recommended  that  the  program  should  have  two  objectives: 
'to  provide  effective  services  to  school  children  and  to  produce  knowledge 
about  which  services  are  effective.  The  majority  of  local  Follow  Through 
projects  would  be  managed  to  provide  effective  services  but  a  small  proportion 
(say  20%)  would  be  managed  to  produce  knowledge  about  what  services  are  effec- 
tive. The  proposed  shift  from  an  experimental  program  to  one  in  which  a  major  .« 
goal  is  provision  of  effective  services  has  broad  implications.  For  further 
details  about  the  redirection  of  Follow  Through,  see  the  section  on  Program 
Effectiveness  and  Progress. 

Program  Operations: 

The  major  portion,  approximately  81  percent,  of  the  Follow  Through  FY  79 
appropriation  was  used  for  grants  to  153  local  educational  agency  projects 
which  include  an  educational  component  and  a  variety  of  non-instructional 
services  to  children. 

The  next  largest  portion,  approximately  10  percent,  of  the  Follow  Through 
appropriation  was  distributed  as  grants  to  19  model  sponsors. 

Approximately  five  percent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation  was  spent  to 
fund  expanded  demonstration  activities  in  twenty-one  sites  (know  as  resource 
centers)  judged  exemplary  by  the  OE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel. 

About  one  per  cent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation  was  spent  on  evaluation 
contracts.  The  remaining  three  percent  of  the  Follow  Through  monies  was  used  for 
program-related  activities  such  as  supplementary  training  of  para-professionals, 
grants  to  states  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
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operating  Follow  Through  projects,  and  for  hiring  subject  specialists 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Follow  Through  projects. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1979,  more  than  70,500  children  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade 
participated  in  Follow  Through  at  more  than  600  elementary  schools  across 
the  country.  The  program  emphasizes  community  and  parental  involvement  and 
encourages  the  focusing  of  available  local,  State,  private,  and  Federal 
resources  on  the  needs  of  Follow  Through  children.  The  Follow  Through 
program  is  quite  broad  in  scope  and  encompasses  instructional  and  non- 
instructional  services.  The  most  recent  detailed  cost  data,  collected  in 
1976,  shows  that  on  the  average,  from  federal  sources,  about  $800  more 
per  pupil  was  spent  to  educate  Follow  Through  children  than  local  non-Follow 
Through  children.  The  largest  portion  (63%)  went  for  salaries  of  LEA  staff 
such  as  teacher  aides,  project  directors,  and  teachers.  Of  the  remainder, 
19%  was  spent  on  providing  comprehensive  services,  13%  on  model  sponsors, 
and  5%  on  facilities  and  materials. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

One  measure  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  Is  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  fostered  the  development  of  successful  approaches  to  the  education 
of  low  income  children.  Information  pertaining  to  this  issue  is  reported  below  in 
two  categories:  (1)  results  of  national  longitudinal  evaluation  studies;  and  (2) 
approval  of  local  Follow  Through  projects  for  national  dissemination  by  the  USOE/ 
NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  (JDRP).  Also  reported  are  the  results  of 
planning  studies  conducted  by  USOE  in  preparation  for  possible  future  Follow 
Through  experiments  and  studies,  and  on-going  evaluation  activities. 

National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  goal  of  the  Follow  Through  national  evaluation  was  to  identify  effective 

educational  approaches  for  low  income  children  in  kindergarten  through 

third  grade.  The  national  evaluation  focused  on  assessing  outcomes  for  children 

in  16  sponsored  models,  plus  so.ne  unsponsored  sites.  The  performance 

of  Follow  Through  children,  grouped  at  the  site  level,  was  compared 

to  that  of  children  from  similar  socio-economic  backgrounds  who  did 

not  participate  in  Follow  Through.  Because  the  comparison  children 

were  chosen  after  the  program  began,  in  some  sites  they  were  not  very 

well  matched  to  the  Follow  Through  participants.  Interpretation  of  study 

results  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  comparison  children 

also  often  received  supplementary  services  similar  to  but  in  lesser 

amounts  than  Follow  Through  children.  The  effects  of  the  models  were 

assessed  over  three  cohorts  (entering  groups)  of  children  on  a  variety 

of  measures,  including  reading,  mathematics,  spelling,  language  arts, 

abstract  reasoning,  and  self-esteem.  The  most  recent  data  from  the 

national  evaluation  were  gathered  in  Spring,  1975. 
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Key  findings  from  the  evaluation  reports  completed  in  1977  are  as  follows 

o    Student  achievement  scores  varied  substantially  among  the 
sites  using  a  particular  model;  overall  averages  across 
sites  using  a  particular  model  varied  little  in  compari- 
son. 

o    Several  models  that  emphasized  basic  skills  showed  greater 
effectiveness  in  helping  children  achieve  these  skills; 
children  in  these  models  also  tended  to  have  higher  scores 
on  affective  measures,  such  as  an  index  of  self-esteem. 

o    Many  models  showed  no  greater  effectiveness  overall  than  the 
programs  for  comparison  children,  who  tended  to  have  received 
other  compensatory  education,  such  as  Title  I  services. 

o    The  cost  per  child  in  Follow  Through  is  high  relative  to 
other  federal  compensatory  education  programs. 

o    There  was  large  across-site  variability  in  price-adjusted  costs 
of  the  same  classroom  model. 

.OE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  Approvals: 

n?/N?F6Sen-1977'-  ^/ollowjhrough  projects  were  presented  to  the 
OE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel.     Evidence  of  effectiveness 

panfil  and  21  Pr°Jects  w^re  judged 


Planning  Studies: 


and  operation  of  the  proga    and  concluded    hat         hf?!!51^  the  purP°se 

z  ra*  sssi  i  - 


» 

changes  would  have  to  be  made:      979  school  A,l£}yl  the  ro11owln9  Important 

be  refunded;  those  designated  as  "service  Dro  ^rt  «  rf^^5  W0u1d  not  necessarily 

fro.  sponsors;  any  SEA(9LEA, 
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eligible  to  participate  in  the  knowledge  production  portion  of  the  program;  know- 
ledge production  projects  would  not  necessarily  be  associated  with 
sponsors;  SEAs  would  no  longer  be  funded  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  dissemination  activities;  and  resource  centers  would  be  redirected. 

Several  planning  studies  were  completed  in  early  1980.  These  studies  focused 
on:  (1)  identifying  potential  new  instructional  models;  (2)  examining  the  possi- 
bilities for  using  existing  data  bases  to  study  later  or  long-range  effects  of 
participation  in  Follow  Through;  (3)  the  combining  of  instructional  practices 
from  more  than  one  FT  model;  (4)  implementation  of  models  In  new  sites;  (5)  how 
new  research  and  evaluation  examining  instructional  activities  in  FT  could  be 
conducted;  and  (6)  an  examination  of  resource  center  activities.  As  a  result 
of  these  studies,  promising  potential  new  models  have  been  identified,  data  for 
a  study  of  long-range  effects  of  several  models  in  one  site  is  being  com- 
piled, a  joint  model  combining  two  current  FT  models  has  been  constructed,  insights 
into  how  school  districts  implement  models  and  associated  problems  are  being 
shared  with  program  operation  personnel,  a  variety  of  potential  approaches 
for  estimating  Follow  Through  effectiveness  has  been  produced,  and  a  description 
and  analysis  of  resource  center  activities  has  been  disseminated. 

On-going  Evaluation  Activities' 

Follow  Through  is  one  of  four  programs  being  examined  in  the  area  of  parent 
involvement;  results  from  the  study  will  be  published  1n  Fall  1980.  Follow 
Through  is  also  in  the  process  of  developing  and  testing  a  system  for 
monitoring  the  performance  (efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  responsiveness) 
of  service  projects  and  in  the  process  of  developing  plans  for  evaluation 
of  pilot  projects. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
The  Follow  Through  Planned  Variation  Experiment 

Volume  I.  A  Synthesis  of  Findings.  Washington,  D.C.:  DHEW 
USOE,  in  preparation. 

Volume  II-A.  National  Evaluation:  Patterns  of  Effects. 
Cambridge:  Abt  Associates,  Inc., 1977. 

Volume  II-B.  National  Evaluation:  Detailed  Effects. 
Cambridge;  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  II-C.  National  Evaluation:  Detailed  Effects. 
Cambridge;  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  II-C.  Appendix.  Cambridge:  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  III.  Sponsor  Evaluation:  Patterns  of  Effects. 

Washington,  D.C. : Follow  Through  Sponsors,  in  prepration. 

Volume  IV.  Cost  Analysis.  Bethesda,  Maryland:  RMC  Research 
Corporation,  197/. 
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Volume  V.     A  Technical  History  of  the  National  Follow  Through 
Evaluation"! Cambridge: The  Huron  Institute,    1977. 

Volume  V,     Appendix:     Analysis  of  Interim  Follow  Through  Reports, 
Cambridge:     The  Huron  Institute,    1977. 

Follow  Through  Exploratory  Evaluation.     Washington,   D.C.:     HEW 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Planning  and  Evaluation,    in  draft, 
July  12,    1979. 

New  Directions  for  Follow  Through.     Washington,  D.C.:     HEW 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,   in  draft, 
October   11,   1979. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact;     Rosemary  Wilson 
(202)   245-2500 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Carl  Wisler 

(202)  245-7997 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAFA): 
Maintenance  and  Operations 


Legislation: 

PL  81-874,  as  amended 
by  PL  95-561. 

Funding  History:    Year: 


Authorization: 


1962 

247,000,000 

1963 

282,322,000 

1964 

320,670,000 

1965 

359,450,000 

1966 

388,000,000 

1967 

433,400,000 

1968 

461,500,000 

1969 

590,950,000 

1970 

$1,150,000,000 

1971 

935,295,000 

1972 

1,024,000,000 

1973 

1,025,000,000 

1974 

989,391,000 

1975 

980,000,000 

1976 

995,000,000 

Transition 

Quarter 

1977 
1978 
1979 

1,090,192,000  3/ 
1,135,000,000  I/ 
1,309,166,000  J/ 

1980 

1,428,933,000  I/ 

1981 

1,532,900,000 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Appropriation: 


247,000 
282,322 
320,670 
322,000 
388,000 
416,200 
486,355 
505,900 
505,400 
536,068 
592,580 
635,495 
574,416 
636,016 
684,000 
70,000 
768,000 
775,000 
786,100 
772,000 

790,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,000 !/ 

,000 


I/  Provisions  pertaining  to  "A"  category  pupils  and  children  attending 

~~  schools  on  Federal   installations  are  permanent. 

2/  Includes  $15  million  in  Transition  Quarter  funds  for  fiscal  year  1977 

~  start  up  costs. 

!/  Does  not  include  disaster  provisions. 

I/  Includes  appropriation  for  major  disaster  payments. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

PL  81-874  provides  assistance  to  local  school   districts  for  current 
operating  costs  of  educating  children  in  areas  where  enrollments  and  local 
revenues  are  affected  by  federal   activities.     The  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  minimize  the  fiscal  inequities  caused  by  both  the  presence  of  tax-exempt 
Federal  lands  and  the  burden  of  providing  public  school  education  to  children 
who  reside  on  Federal   property  or  have  a  parent  who  is  either  employed  on 
Federal  property  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  uniformed  services  (Section  3).  The 
law  also  provides  for  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  residing  on  Federal 
property  when  State  law  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  the 
schooling  of  such  children  or  where  no  local  education  agency  is  able  to 
provide  suitable  free  public  education  (Section  6).     Indian  Lands  and  low- 
rent  housing  are  included  as  eligible  Federal  property  under  this  law. 
Assistance  for  major  or  pinpoint  disasters  is  also  provided  to  schools  through 
the  program. 

P.L.  874  is  the  closest  approximation  to  general   aid  from  the  Federal 
government  available  to  eligible  school  districts.     In  general,  SAFA  funds 
become  part  of  the  general   operating  accounts  of  LEAs.     However,  Impact  Aid 
payments  for  handicapped  children  of  military  personnel  and  handicapped 
children  residing  on  Indian  Lands  must  be  used  for  special  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

Program  Operations: 

Payments  are  made  directly  to  local  education  agencies  (or  to  Federal 
agencies  where  they  are  operating  schools).     An  entitlement  is  the  product 
of  the  number  of  federally  connected  pupils  and  a  percentage  of  an  agency's 
local  contribution  rate  (LCR,  the  agency's  share  of  per  pupil  costs)   and  is 
intended  to  compensate  for  the  burden  imposed  by  the  various  types  of 
federaHy  connected  children  at  a  rate  which  approximates  locally  raised 
educational   costs.     The  local  contribution  rate  may  be  based  either  on 
comparable  districts'   per  pupil  costs  derived  from  local  revenues,  or 
alternatively    on  the  greater  of  one-half  the  State  or  national  average 
per  pupil  cost. 

The  percentage  of  the  local   contribution  rate  to  which  an  agency  is 
entitled  varies  for  over  a  dozen  subcategories  of  federally  connected 
children  within  the  broad  "A"  (children  whose  parents  live  and  work  on 
Federa    property)  and  "B"   (children  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property  but  not  both)  classifications.     This  reflects  the  notion  that 
ffi?1*    yP?K  °1  fferally  connected  children  impose  differing  degrees 
tL    „     inn  t$%f1St!:^-     The  desree  of  burde"  I*  «s™ed    o  vary  wi  h 
Place  o?two?k?f  *""  Chlld  S  r"1dence  and  w1th  the-  locati°"  °f  ^  Parent's 

Applications  for  payments  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  EduraHnn 
6  "    at1°    A9ency  Wh1ch  cer"ffies  th  Pinfo"  t  o  °Sn 

**"«* 


Program  Scope: 


THdS  ??re  made  to  aPP^imately  4,300  school  districts  containino 
federally  connected  school  children.  Included  were  payments^o  Xr 
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Federal  agencies  maintaining  schools  for  40,000  pupils.     Since  the  funds 
are  available  for  the  general  operating  accounts  of  school  districts, 
some  or  all  of  the  24  million  children  enrolled  in  SAFA-aided  school 
districts  could  conceivably  benefit  from  the  aid  provided  by  the  program. 
Also,  in  FY  80,  funds  were  provided  for  disaster  assistance  in  the  amount 
of  32  million  dollars.     On  the  average,  federal  payments  represented  about 
2  percent  of  the  total   operating  costs  of  eligible  districts  in  1980,  with 
a  range  of  less  than  1   percent  to  more  than  90  percent. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  number  of  evaluation  studies  of  the  program  have  been  conducted  since  1965. 
The  most  recent  such  study  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  in  1978.  £/ 

The  principal  findings  of  this  study  are: 

o    School  districts  may  be  overcompensated  for  the  Federal  burden 
imposed  to  the  extent  that: 

oo    Children  such  as  out-of-county  "Bs"  and  public  housing 
children  are  included  in  the  count  of  federally  connected 
children. 

oo    Local  contribution  rates  overestimate  what  local  educa- 
tional costs  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
impact. 

o    Program  Funds  are  not  equitably  distributed  in  terms  of  district 
wealth  and  need  because: 

oo    Twenty  percent  of  program  funds  go  to  impacted  districts 
found  in  the  highest  quartile  of  their  State's  distribution 
of  per  pupil  property  wealth.     Furthermore,  these  districts 
could  offset  loss  of  impact  aid  funds  by  increasing  local 
revenues  by  about  1.7  percent. 

oo    Sixty  percent  of  Impact  Aid  districts  have  fewer  than  ten 
percent  Federally  connected  children  yet  they  receive  twenty 
percent  of  all  Impact  Aid  dollars. 

o    The  program  fails  to  work  well  with  State  equalization  programs 
to  encourage  and  aid  States  to  equalize  per  pupil  expenditures 
among  their  districts  because; 

oo  It  provides  coordination  of  Impact  Aid  payments  with  State 
equalization  plans  only  for  those  States  which  pass  strict 
equalization  tests. 

oo    For  States  which  do  not  pass  one  of  the  equalization  tests 
it  provides  aid  in  a  disequalizing  manner  because  the  State 
is  prohibited  from  offsetting  Impact  Aid  payments  to  wealthy 
Impact  Aid  districts. 


For  the  complete  reference  see,   "Sources  of  Evaluation  Data,"  below. 
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The  findings  of  a  1980  Program  Audit!/  include: 

o    Overcompensation  for  federal  burden  occurs  when: 

oo  Districts  using  the  comparable  district  method  are 
allowed  to  include  local  expenses  financed  by  local 
property  taxes  equalized  by  the  State  in  their 
computation  of  aggregate  current  expenses  used  to 
compute  their  LCRs. 

oo  Payments  are  made  under  Section  2  to  districts  ex- 
periencing a  property  loss  due  to  federal  activity 
when  that  loss  is  compensated  for  under  the  State 
equalization  program. 

o    Undercompensation  for  federal  burden  may  occur  when: 

oo  Heavily  impacted  districts  incurring  a  tax  effort  at 
least  equal  to  the  State  average,  do  not  achieve  the 
State  average  of  per  pupil  expenditures  when  impact 
aid  payments  are  counted. 

Kecommendations  of  the  Program  Audit  include: 
o    With  regard  to  Section  6  schools: 

oo  that  procedures  be  implemented  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  Education  may  ensure  that  funds  are  effectively  spent 
in  these  schools. 

oo  that  the  school  boards  of  such  schools  be  given  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  those  of  elected  school  boards  through- 
out the  Nation.     (Policy  implementation,  however,  would  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  the  military  base  Commander.) 

oo  that  the  program  director  seek  the  closing  of  those  schools 
no  longer  needed. 

o    With  regard  to  LEAs  serving  Indian  children,  the  Audit  recommended; 

oo  that  technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  and  work- 
shops be  provided  to  these  LEAs  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
their  responsibility  of  developing  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  adequate  participation  of  the  parents  of  these  children 
in  the  education  of  their  children  and  to  assure  the  equal 
participation  of  the  children  in  the  school  program. 

I/    For  complete  citation  see"Sources  of  Evaluation  Data,"  below. 
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o    With  regard  to  the  system  of  management  of  grant  programs,  the  Audit 
recommended: 

oo  changes  in  the  method  by  which  preliminary  payments  are  processed 
in  order  to  meet  the  Congressionally  mandated  deadline  for  making 
such  payments  to  LEAs. 

oo  changes  in  the  method  of  processing  applications  under  Section  3 
in  order  that  these  applications  will  be  processed  and  approved 
within  two  weeks  of  the  closing  date  for  applications. 

oo  increasing  the  number  of  program  officers  in  the  Field  Operations 
Branch  in  order  to  recover  anticipated  overclaims  made  by  LEAs. 

The  findings  of  the  DHEW  study  and  the  options  which  it  explored  as  ways  of 
remedying  program  ineffectiveness  were  largely  ignored  by  Congress  in  the  1978 
program  reauthorization.     The  Program  Audit,  on  the  otherhand,  recommended 
program  changes  which  do  not  require  a  change  in  the  Act.     Of  the  twenty-one 
policy  issues  which  the  audit  identified,  eleven  were  resolved  internally. 
Of  the  remaining  issues  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  has  requested  that  the  program  office  implement  the  recommendations 
made  on  three  of  these  issues*    Therefore,  the  recommendations  on  seven  of 
the  twenty-one  issues  have  not  been  pursued.     It  is  expected  that  those  Audit 
recommendations  which  are  implemented  will  provide  a  more  equitable  allocation 
of  program  funds  among  impacted  LEAs  and  will  lead  to  a  timely  processing  of 
applications. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Ongoing:     Section  1015  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561)  re- 
quires the  President  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Federal 
Impact  Aid  Program  consisting  of  ten  members.    The  Commission  is  charged  with 
reviewing  and  evaluating  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Impact  Aid 
program  including  — 

(1)  the  equity  of  the  present  funding  structure  under  Public  Law  874, 

(2)  the  relative  benefit  of  the  assistance  for  impact  aid  under 
Public  Law  874  in  view  of  the  increasing  costs  of  the  program 
and  the  limitation  on  the  availability  of  funds,  and 

(3)  the  ways  in  which  districts  of  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  Federally  impacted  can  best  be  assisted  in  meeting  their 
educational  needs. 
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The  ten  member  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  on  August  15,  1979. 
A  plan  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  members  on  December  14,   1979. 
Between  December  1979  and  May  1980,  the  Commission  conducted  hearings 
throughout  the  Nation,  reviewed  testimony  and  gathered  evidence  on  the 
operations  of  the  program.    The  Commission  plans  to  conduct  research 
in  the  three  central  areas  of  school  finance,  the  economic  impact 
of  federal  activity,  and  the  legal  and  historical  background  of  the  premises 
upon  which  the  Act  is  based.     The  Commission  also  plans  to  conduct  a  large 
number  of  special  studies  for  the  purpose  of  developing  program  recommenda- 
tions.    A  final  report  is  due  to  Congress  in  September,  1981. 

On  April  29,   1980  the  Commission  submitted  an  interim  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress.     This  report  was  generally  supportive  of  the  program  as  it  now 
stands. 

Planned:     Two  studies  of  the  maintenance  and  operations  portion  of  the 

program  are  under  consideration,     deals  with  equity  issues  associated 

with  the  program.     It  proposes  to  analyze  program  entitlements 

from  a  revenue  sharing  and  ability-to-pay  perspective.     Both  reauthorization 

and  appropriations  issues  will  be  addressed.     The  second  study 

will  examine  several  alternative  methods  for  determining  impact 

aid  entitlements  which  were  proposed  in  the  last  reauthorization. 

The  study  would  provide  information  on  the  desirability,  the  feasibility 

and  the  costs  of  funding  the  program  in  whole  or  in  part  under 

alternative  methods. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current 

1)  L.L.  Brown  III,  A.L,  Ginsburg,  and  M.  Jacobs,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Education  Planning  Staff,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Impact  Aid  Two  Years  Later, 
March  15,  1978.  

2)  The  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program,  Interim 
.Report,  April  29,  1980,       •  

3)  Dr.  William  Rock,  et.  al.,  DSAFA  Program  Audit  Spring,  1980.     (Internal 
Document). 
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4)  Stanford  Research  Institute.     Effects  of  Federal  Installation  Phase- 
outs  Upon  School  Districts.     Menlo  Park,  California:     Stanford  Reserch 
Institute,   1965. 

5)  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.    School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas:     Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815,  published  by  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  GPO,   1970. 

6)  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Departent  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Administration  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815.    GPO,  1977. 

7)  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Assessment  of  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.     Report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
October  15,  1976. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:      Mr.  William  Stormer 
202-245-8427 


For  further  information  abut  studies  of  program 
effectiveness, 

Contact:     Mr.  Peter  Stowe 
202-245-8364. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAFA): 
Construction 


Legislation: 

Public  Law  81-815  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  95-561, 


Funding  History: 


Year: 

1963 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
198] 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization: 

61,942,000 
63,686,000 
60,346,000 
58,400,000 
61,080,000 
52,937,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,407,000 
83,000,000 
91,250,000 
72,000,000 
72,000,000 
72,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000. 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
Indefinite 
indefinite 


Expiration  Date: 
June  30,   1983  V 

Appropriation: 

61,942,000 
63,686,000 
23,740,000 
58,400,000 
50,078,000 
52,937,000 
22,937,000 
14,745,000 
15,167,000 
15,300,000 
19,300,000 
25,910,000 
19,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
33,000,000 
80,000,000 


Public  Law  81-815  is  designed  to  provide  local  education  agencies,  enrolling 
children  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  property,  with  financial 
aid  for  school  construction  under  specified  conditions:  for  construction  of 
urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities  in  school  districts  which  have  had 
substantial   increases  1n  school  membership  as  a  result  of  new  or  increased 
Federal  activities  (Section  5);  where  provision  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  construction  imposes  a  financial  hardship  (Section  8);  and  for  the 
construction  of  temporary  school  facilities  where  a  Federal   Impact  is  ex- 
pected to  be  temporary  (Section  9). 


I/  Provisions  pertaining  to  Section  5(a)(l)  pupils  and  Sections  10  and  14 
~    are  permanent. 
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The  law  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements  for 

providing  minimum  school  facilities  for  children  living  on  Federal 

property  1f  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions 

may  be  spent  for  their  education  or  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  no 

local  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  a  suitable  free  public  education 

(Section  10).  Assistance  is  authorized  for  construction  of  minimum 

school  facilities  in  local  education  agencies  serving  children 

residing  on  Indian  lands  Ly  Sections  14(a)  and  14(b);  and  Section 

14(c)  authorizes  assistance  to  financially  distressed  local  education 

agencies  which  have  substantial  Federal  lands  and  substantial 

numbers  of  unhoused  pupils.  Emergency  aid  is  available  to  LEAs 

for  the  reconstruction  of  school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously 

damaged  in  school  districts  located  in  declared  major  disaster 

areas  and  in  certain  districts  affected  by  a  pinpoint  disaster  (Section  16) 

Program  Operations: 

All  grants  are  made  to  qualified  school  districts  on  the  basis  of 
applications.  The  amount  of  payment  to  a  local  school  district  under 
Section  5  of  the  Act  depends  upon  the  rate  of  payment  associated  with 
each  category  of  federally  connected  child.  Payment  rates  for  children 
yary  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  child's  household  is  presumed 
to  provide  tax  revenues  to  support  education.  For  example,  the 
highest  rate,  100%,  is  associated  with  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  and  have  a  parent  in  one  of  the  uniformed  services.  In  this 
case  it  is  presumed  that  the  child's  household  pays  neither  property 
nor  income  taxes  and  may  not  pay  much  in  State  sales  taxes.  The 
lowest  rate,  40%,  applies  to  a  category  of  households  which  do  not 
live  on  Federal  property  and  hence  are  expected  to  pay  some  property, 
sales,  and  income  taxes. 

For  other  Sections  of  the  law,  full  costs  of  construction  are  author- 
ized, limited  to  actual  cost  of  providing  minimum  school  facilities 
for  children  who  would  otherwise  be  without  such  facilities. 

Because  appropriations  for  Public  Law  81-815  have  been  substantially 
below  the  amounts  required  for  funding  of  all  qualified  applicants, 
the  basic  law,  since  Fiscal  Year  1967,  has  placed  priorities  on  the 
Sections  to  be  funded.  Section  16,  disaster  assistance,  receives  top 
priority.  The  law  requires  that  Section  16  be  funded  from  available 
funds  as  the  need  arises  with  payments  under  other  sections  then 
covered  by  supplemental  appropriations  requests.  Second  priority 
Sections,  according  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  are  Sections  9,  10, 
14(a)  and  14(b),  The  remaining  Sections  (5,  8,  and  14(c))  are  to 
receive  funds  only  after  all  applications  1n  the  other  sections  are 
funded.  However,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973,  appropriations  act 
language  went  beyond  the  priorities  set  by  the  authorization  act 
and  appropriated  specific  amounts  for  specific  sections. 

The  law  requires  that  eligible  applications  be  ranked  within  each 
Section  on  the  basis  of  relative  urgency  of  need,  and  that  available 
funds  be  assigned  on  this  basis.  The  ranking  by  relative  urgency  of 
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need  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  federally  connected  children 
eligible  for  payment  in  a  school  district  and  the  percentage  of    _ 
"unhoused"  pupils  in  the  district.     "Unhoused"  pupils  are  those  in   _ 
membership  in  the  schools  of  a  district  over  and  above  normal  capacity 
of  available  and  usable  minimum  school  facilities. 

In  recent  years,  appropriation  language  has  directed  available  funds  towards 
the  most  urgent  needs  for  school   facilities.     Funds  have  been  directed  toward 
high  priority  projects  under  Section  9  (facilities  needed  because  of  a  tem- 
porary influx  of  Federally-connected  children),  Section  10  {schools  on 
Federal  property),  and  Section  14  (schools  for  children  residing  on  Indian 
lands).     Section  5  has,   in  general,  received  the  balance  of  funds  appropri- 
ated over  and  above  funds  appropriated  directly  for  Sections  9,  10,  and  14. 

The  legislative  allocations  in  recent  years  are  as  follows: 

(amounts  in  millions  of  dollars) 

Section         1978          1979          1980          1981   (conference  recommendation) 
5  4.0  1.0  3.0  3.0 

9  5.0 

10  10.5  13.0  13.0          42.0 

14  10.5  16.0  17.0          35.0 

Program  Scope: 

Since  1951  Public  Law  815  has  provided  more  than  $1.8  billion  for 
school  construction  to  house  more  than  2.8  million  pupils.     Only  the 
most  urgent  projects  at  the  top  of  the  priority  ratings  for  the 
different  sections  are  funded  under  current  appropriation  levels. 
Substantial  increases  have  been  provided  for  Sections  10  and  14, 
although  the  backlog  of  eligible  applicants  continues  to  increase. 
In  addition,  more  than  $36  million  has  been  obligated  to  assist  in 
reconstruction  of  school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged 
by  major  disaster  since  such  assistance  was  authorized  in  1966. 

In  FY  80,  under  Section  5,  slightly  more  than  $2.9  million  was  reserved 
for  11  projects  involving  new  construction  in  9  school  districts,   and 
$5.7  million  of  DoD  funds  were  transfered  to  the  program  to  finance  the 
upgrading  of  facilities  in  seven  school  districts  in  the  State  of 
Washington  impacted  by  the  Trident  Missile  Project.     Under  Section  14, 
a  total  of  $5.7  million  has  been  committed  to  three  .new  projects  and 
three  other  projects  begun  in  previous  years.     The  remaining  funds 
jay  be  used  to  fund  an  additional   new  project.     Finally,  under  Section  10, 
$5.4  million  has  been  reserved  for  35  projects  at  32  installations 
for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  the  life/safety  conditions  at  these  installa- 
tions.   Remaining  funds  may  be  spent  to  fund  a  new  project* 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  primary  concern  of  the  program  is  the  mounting  backlog  of  eligible 
applications  which  has  accumulated  since  1967,  the  last  year  for  which 
appropriations  were  adequate  to  fund  current  needs.     By  the  end  of  fiscal 
1979  the  backlog  was  estimated  to  involve  454  project  applications 
requiring  $591.3  million  to  fund.     The  backlog,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1979,  is  broken  down  by  section  as  follows: 

Amount!/  Number  of  Projects 
Section  5                               $98,000,000  246 

Section  10  264,000,000  110 

Section  14  $229,300,000  98 

The  ability  of  the  program  to  determine  the  construction  needs  based  on  past 
applications  is  compromised  due  to: 

a)  districts  not  filing  an  application  because  of  the  small 
chance  of  receiving  a  grant; 

b)  districts  obtaining  funds  from  other  sources  to  meet  their 
construction  needs; 

c)  the  need  to  adjust  past  estimates  of  construction  costs  for 
inflation. 

Recognizing  that  the  above  factors  have  worked  against  the  program's  ability 
to  ascertain  construction  needs,  program  administrators  conducted  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  construction  needs  of  Section  10  schools.    Completed  in  early 
1978,  the  study  found  that  a  total  of  $200  million  (measured  in  1976  dollars) 
was  needed  to: 

a)  upgrade  existing  Section  10  school  facilities  to  meet  life 
safety  and  handicapped  access  standards  ($10.5  million); 

b)  replace  facilities  where  upgrading  could  not  meet  life 
safety  and  handicapped  access  standards  ($60  million); 


Estimates  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  current  needs  as  well  as  increases 
in  costs  for  construction  and  increases  to  meet  current  school  housing 
standards. 
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c)     adequately  house  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  ($128.5  million). 

The  study's  findings  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  making  budgeting  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

In  1979,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  conducted  site  visits  to 
seven  LEAs  (who  had  applied  under  Section  14)  in  order  to  document 
life/safety  hazardous  conditions  in  schools  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations.     Three  of  the  seven  districts  were  found  to  have  severe  life/ 
safety  hazardous  conditions  in  one  or  more  of  their  schools.     Based,  in  part, 
on  this  study's  findings  and  that  of  a  Program  Auditor,  the  Program  Director 
recommended  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  that  an  up-to-date 
analysis  of  construction  needs  of  Section  14  schools  be  conducted 
through  site  visits  to  10%  of  the  700  LEAs  and  a  mail   survey  to  the 
remaining  LEAs.     To  date  no  action  on  this  recommendation  has  occurred. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Department  of  Education  is  considering  studying  the  construction  needs 

of  impacted  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Congress  with  current 

information  regarding  these  needs. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current 

Condition,  Safety  and  Adequacy  of  Schools  Serving  Children  Who  Reside 
on  Indian  Lands,  PHEW,    1979. 

In-Pepth  Study  of  Federally-  owned  School  Facilities  Provided  Under 

1- 


Section  10  ofPublic  Law  81-8  5,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,   1977. 

Other 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas:     A  Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  GPO,   1970. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Administra- 
tion of  Public  Laws  61-874  and  81-815.  Washington;  Government 
Printing  Office,  1978, 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     William  Stormer 
245-8427 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Peter  Stowe 
245-8364 
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Program  Name: 

Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships 

Legislation: 

Public  Law  92-506,  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-277. 

Funding  History:     Year:  Authorization: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 
Appropriation: 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


$ 


500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

750,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


$ 


500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

750,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Public  Law  92-506  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  help  increase 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  by  secondary  school  students, 
their  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  represent. 

Program  Operations: 

The  program  is  a  Washington-based  political  education  program  for  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  their  teachers.  It  consists  of  a  week-long 
series  of  meetings,  seminars  and  workshops  with  members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  government,  Congres- 
sional committee  staff  members,  lobbyists,  reporters,  foreign  government 
representatives,  and  others. 

The  Foundation  program  is  community-based,  i.e.,  local  interest  and 
support  1s  required  for  participation  1n  the  program.  Effort,  1s  made 
to  match  the  Ellender  Fellowship  funds  on  at  least  a  50%  basis 'by  other 
public  and  private  funds.  Recipients  are  chosen  by  each  school  and 
criteria  for  selection  varies  from  essay  contests  to  interviews  by 
teachers.  In  each  participating  community,  an  Ellender  Fellowship  1s 
awarded  to  a  student  of  low  or  moderate  Income  and  to  a  teacher  from 
from  each  secondary  school . 

Other  participants  receive  grants  from  alternate  sources  of  funds,  pay 
their  own  expenses,  or  earn  funds  In  school  and  community  projects  to 
cover  expenses.  Thus,  a  large  group  of  students  and  teachers  from  a 
community,  region  or  State,  representative  of  all  socioeconomic  levels, 
comes  to  Washington  together  to  learn  about  government  and  the  democra- 
tic process  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  their  areas'  needs  and 
concerns. 
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In  an  effort  to  reach  additional  secondary  school  students  and  teachers 
with  citizenship  education  programs,  the  Close  Up  Foundation  added  a 
telecommunication  facility  to  their  activities.  From  December  1979 
through  May  1980,  using  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  studio,  Close  Up  produced  68  forty  minute  television  programs 
featuring  prominent  officials.  The  format  included  discussions  with 
high  school  students  many  of  whom  were  Ellender  Fellowship  recipients 
participating  in  the  Close  Up  Foundation  Washington  seminars.  These 
programs  were  telecast  over  C-SPAN  (Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs 
Network)  with  access  through  direct  links  or  cassettes  to  over  2,000 
secondary  schools.  Close  Up  also  publishes  written  materials  including 
a  Teacher's  Guide  to  C-SPAN;  Current  Issues,  a  booklet  that  examines 
contemporary  questions;  and  Perspectives,  a  book  of  readings  on  govern- 
ment operations  with  articles"  by  leading  members  of  Congress,  represent- 
atives of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  and  others. 

The  program  has  also  generated  numerous  State  and  local  activities 
around  the  country  which  have  involved  many  additional  students  and 
teachers  in  participating  communities.  Close  Up  provides  technical 
assistance  and  support  to  local  education  officials,  business  leaders 
and  civic  organizations  who  cooperate  to  develop  government  education 
programs  that  complement  the  Washington  learning  experience. 

Program  Scope: 

Ellender  Fellowship  grants  were  made  to  approximately  1900  students  and 
teachers  in  1980.  These  grants  included  costs  of  room,  board,  tuition, 
administration,  insurance  and  transportation,  and  averaged  about  $515 

?rnR5rtJCipa!tt     Ihe  mender  Fellowship  recipients  were  part  of  some 
13,500  students  and  teachers  from  29  areas  across  the  nation  who  parti- 
c±v  ?,1n  ?he  PT°9ram;     The  Close  Up  Foundation  continued  to  develop 
specialy  planned    seminars    for    some    300    handicapped     participants 
including  paired  programs  for  hearing  and  visually  impaired.     In  addil 

avt  M™  \nternaV°nal  Students  and  teachers  from  Venecia, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Japan,  Greece  and  Spain  took  part  in  the  1979-80  oro' 
gram  as  a  privately-funded  pilot  project.  P 

and  Progress: 


c?ntracted  with  Social  Education  Associates  in 
=  Se^^eres1?  OTt'lctf 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 


program  designed  tc  >  mp««  i  -        .c°mPreen 

effectj  is  curren  ?  under  conTide  atio  bv  ^  V6  a,P!d  beha^°™1 
for  implementation  to  begin  duMng  tte  i«BO  87  nrnnC'Me  "P  Foundat1on 
•lly.  over  60  Part1c1pat9in9 
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course  in  curriculum  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  where  they 
evaluated  specific  elements  of  Close  Up  methodology  adapted  for  local 
and  regional  use. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Close  Up  Foundation  (see  text).  Washington,  D.C.:  1980. 

To  Extend  Support  of  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships.   Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 94th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Hearings  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1976. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Norman  Hearn 
202/245-7969 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Tetsuo  Okada 
202/245-7997 
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Program  Name: 

Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Act 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  September  30,  1981 

Act  of  1976   (Title  II,  P.L.  94-405)  as  amended 
by  Title  XIII,  P.L.  95-561  and  P.L.  96-123. 

Funding  History:     Year:          Authorization:          Appropriation: 

1976  Indefinite  $15,000,000 

1977  "  18,500,000 

1978  "  none 

1979  "  none 

1980  "  12,000,000 

1981  No  request  under  present  authorization  ]_/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Under  Title  II  of  the  November  1976  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Ass- 
istance Act  (IRCA)  a  special  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
program  was  established  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Act  author- 
ized grants  to  assist  State  and  local  education  agencies  in  providing 
supplementary  educational  services  to  help  refugee  children  achieve 
at  a  satisfactory  level.  The  supplementary  services  authorized  inc- 
luded English  language  instruction,  other  bilingual  education  serv- 
ices, and  special  materials  and  supplies.  Additional  basic  instruc- 
tional services,  such  as  teachers,  materials  and  supplies  directly 
necessitated  by  the  presence  of  the  refugee  children,  and  inservice 
training  activities,  also  qualified  for  support.  The  program  was 
intended  to  provide  temporary  assistance. 

Initially,  IRCA  provided  one-year  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
which,  in  turn,  funded  local  school  districts  with  Indochinese  refugee 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  through  17.  Funding  was  based  on  $300 
per  child  up  to  the  first  100  in  the  school  district  or  1%  of  the 
total  student  population,  whichever  was  less,  and  $600  per  student 
for  each  student  over  this  number.  Each  State  was  also  eligible  to 
receive  1  percent  of  the  total  State  allocation  funds  for  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (Title  XIII,  P.L.  95-561)  extended 
authorization  for  the  program  through  1981.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  State  educational  agencies  may  receive  a  maximum  of  $450  per 
refugee  child  and  the  State  administrative  allowance  was  increased 
to  5  percent.  Regulations  specified  that  eighty  percent  of  the  rem- 
aining 95  percent  was  to  be  allocated  to  LEAs  and  20  percent  may  be 
retained  by  the  SEA  for  contingencies,  e.g.,  heavy  influx  of  refugees 
occurring  after  the  annual  pupil  count  conducted  by  state  and  local 
administrators. 


I/  See  text. 
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Although  the  IRCA  program  has  been  extended  to  1981,  no  funding  was 
appropriated  in  1979.  In  the  FY  1980  budget,  the  administration  did 
not  request  funding,  although  Congress  appropriated  $12  million.  No 
funds  have  been  requested  for  the  IRCA  program  in  the  President's  FY 
1981  budget.  Instead,  the  administration  submitted  a  FY  1980  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  $23  million  funded  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  for  the  1981-82 
school  year.  For  the  1982-83  school  year,  $44  million  will  be  requested. 

Program  Operations: 

Under  the  new  regulations  published  in  the  January  24,  1980,  Federal 
Register,  educational  services  are  offered  to  refugee  children  en- 
rofled  in  public  or  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  regard- 
less of  their  age.  Eligibility  is  limited  to  refugee  children  enter- 
ing the  United  States  on  or  after  January  1,  1977.  P.L.  96-123  pro- 
vides that  priority  in  services  be  provided  children  entering  U.S. 
schools  for  the  first  time  during  the  1979-80  school  year.  Grants 
are  made  to  States  who  make  subgrants  to  local  educational  agencies. 
The  subgrants  provide  for  a  weighting  formula  that  double-counts 
children  enrolled  for  the  first  time  during  the  1979-1980  school  year, 
year.  The  State  agencies  must  distribute  funds  to  school  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  services.  Grant  applications 
were  submitted  by  February  27,  1980. 

The  current  funding  mechanism  may  soon  be  changed  to  fund  local  school 
districts,  SEAs,  and  non-profit  organizations  directly  through  a  comp- 
rehensive interagency  Indochinese  refugee  assistance  program  appropri- 
ation. 

Program  Scope: 

For  FY  1980,  grant  requests  from  the  States  Indicate  that  approximately 
66,000  children  in  2500  school  districts  are  eligible  (January  17,  1980, 
count)  for  services  under  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance 
program.  At  the  FY  1980  appropriation  level  of  $12  million,  the  alloca- 
tion will  be  approximately  $180  per  child.  All  50  States  and  the  Dist- 
rict of  Columbia  have  applied  for  funds. 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  school-age  refugees,  the  ten  most  heavily  impacted 
States  are: 


California 

16,888 

Texas 

5,427 

New  York 

3,062 

Illinois 

2,986 

Minnesota 

2,722 

Washington 

2,648 

Oregon 

2,283 

Pennsylvania 

2,117 

Louisiana 

1,789 

Currently,  14,000  refugees—5,000  of  them  school  age  children—enter  the 
United  States  each  month.  Recently  arrived  Indochinese  refugee  children 
tend  to  have  more  academic  and  social  adjustment  problems  than  all 
previous  waves  of  refugee  children. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 
There  has  been  no  evaluation  of  the  program. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
There  are  no  plans  to  evaluate  the  program. 
Sources  of  Data: 

Annual   Report,  Indochlnese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Program,  1977. 
Report  of  the  Task   Force  on    Indochinese   Refugee  Children  Assistance  to 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,   Bureau   of   Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
May  1978. 

Indochlnese  Refugee  Assessment.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Service  Delivery  Assessment.  Washington,  D.C.  January  1980. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  James  Lockhart 

202/245-3081 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Tetsuo  Okada 

202/245-7997 


a 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date; 


Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  IV;  Public  September  30,  1985 
Law  92-318,  86  Stat.,  248-251;  as  amended 
PL.  94-482,  PL.  95-566  and  PL.  96-374 


Authorization 

(Such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary 


Appropriation 

$122,100,000 
475,000,000 
840,200,000 
1,325,800,000 
1,903, 900, 000  V 
2,160,000,000 
2,457,900,000  2/ 
1,718, 000, 00.0  I/ 
2,309,000,000 


Funding  History:  Year 

1973 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG  or  Basic  Grant)  Program 
is  a  source  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  given  to  assist  in  making 
available  the  benefits  of  postsecondary  education  to  qualified  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  Basic  firant  Program  is  to  assure  that  all  students 
have -a  "funding  floor*  up  to  $1,800  to  help  finance  their  education  in  an 
eligible  postsecondary  institution.  The  $1,800  includes  expected  family 
contribution  plus  the  Basic  Grant.  The  amount  of  the  Basic  Grant,  however, 
cannot  exceed  half  the  cost  of  education  nor  can  the  total  of  Basic  Grant 
and  expected  family  contribution  exceed  the  students1  total  cost. 

Program  Operations 

(a)  Student  Eligibility 

Eligibility  for  Basic  Grants  1s  determined  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need.  No  scholastic  determination  Is  made  but  the 
student  must  be  maintaining  "satisfactory  progress"  1n  the 
course  of  a  study  being  pursued.  Eligibility  is  limited  to 


T7 Of  this  amount,  $211,700,000  was  used  for  1976-77  awards. 
2/ 


3/ 


Funds  Include  administrative  costs.    Appropriation  of  $2,431,000,000 
plus  administrative  costs  of  $26,900,000. 

Excess  monies  in  1979  were  carried  forward.    This  prior  year  balance, 
when  combined  with  the  1980  budget  authority,  totals  $2,320,000,000. 
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undergraduate  students  who  are  enrolled  In  an  eligible  program 
on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  at  an  eligible  institution  of 
postsecondary  education.  These  institutions  include  non-profit 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  postsecondary  vocational, 
technical  and  profit-making  institutions.  Student  eligibility 
is  limited  to  four  years  of  undergraduate  study,  but  may  be 
extended  to  five  years  uHer  special  circumstances  specified  by 
law. 

(b)  Family  Contribution  Schedule 

The  law  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  each  year 
for  approval  a  schedule  Indicating  the  formula  for  determining 
the  Expected  Family  Contribution  (EFC).  This  Is  the  amount  a 
family  is  expected  to  contribute  to  a  student's  postsecondary 
education.  The  formula  takes  Into  account  parental  and  student 
Income,  assets,  family  size,  number  of  family  members  in 
postsecondary  education,  educational  expenses  of  other  dependent 
students,  and  the  special  educational  benefits  a  student 
.  receives.  Separate  formulas  are  used  for  dependent  and 
Independent  students. 

(c)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Full  Funding 

The  initial  law  provided  that  at  full  funding  a  student's  Basic 
Grant  entitlement  be  equal  to  $1,400  minus  the  expected  family 
contribution.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  raised  the 
maximum  award  for  the  1978-79  and  subsequent  academic  years  to 
$1,800;  the  minimum  award  for  $200  remained  unchanged.  There  is  a 
further  limitation  that  payments  cannot  exceed  one-half  the 
actual  cost  of  attendance,  which  Includes  actual  tuition  and  fee 
charges,  room  and  board,  charges  on  a  standard  $1,100  living 
allowance  and  a  miscellaneous  allowance  of  $400.  Finally,  an 
award  cannot  exceed  the  difference  between  cost  and  expected 
family  contribution. 

(d)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Less  than  Full  Funding 

In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  fully 
fund  all  entitlements,  student  grants  must  be  reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provision: 

If  a  student's  entitlement  Is:      The  student  will  receive: 

More  than  $1,600  100*  of  the  amount 

$1,201  to  $1,600  90*  of  the  amount 

$1,001  to  $1,200  75*  of  the  amount 

$801  to  $1,000  70*  of  the  amount 

$601  to  $800  65*  of  the  amount 

$200  to  $600  50*  of  the  amount 

The  minimum  award  is  $50  at  Tess  than  full  funding. 
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(e)  Application  for  Eligibility 

Students  apply  for  Basic  Grant  awards  annually  by  filing  a  Basic 
Grant  application.  This  application  requests  financial 
Information  of  the  student  and  the  student's  family  that  Is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  expected  family  financial 
contribution.  The  application  1s  submitted  to  a  contractor 
which  processes  1t  and  returns  to  the  student  a  student 
eligibility  report  (SER)  which  contains  a  student  eligibility 
Index  (SEI).  The  SEI  Is  equivalent  to  the  expected  family 
contribution.  The  student  applies  for  a  basic  grant  by 
submitting  the  SER  to  the  Institution's  financial  aid  office.  At 
the  financial  aid  office  the  size  of  the  Basic  Grant  1s 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  SEI  and  the  cost  of  attendance  at 
that  Institution.  The  award  1s  generally  disbursed  by  the 
Institution. 

Program  Scope: 

Table  1  provides  summary  statistics  for  the  program  since  Its 
Inception.  The  Basic  Grant  program  has  grown  from  fewer  than  200,000 
recipients  receiving  under  $50  million  in  1973-74  to  about  2.6  million 
recipients  receiving  $2.4  billion  1n  1979-80.  During  this  period  the 
average  award  grew  by  nearly  $700  and  potential  eligibility  expanded  from 
full-time  freshmen  to  all  undergraduates  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis. 

In  addition  to  this  dramatic  growth  In  size  there  has  been  a  change  1n 
the  composition  of  Basic  Grant  recipients.  Table  2  shows  the  distribution 
of  recipients  by  family  Income  and  dependency  status  for  the  award  periods 
1975-76  through  estimates  for  1979-80.  There  was  a  large  growth  in  the 
percentage  of  "Independent"  recipients  after  1975-76.  Most  recently,  the 
implementation  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  95-566)  in 
1979-80,  caused  a  substantial  shift  In  the  distribution  towards  middle- 
Income  dependent  students.  As  Table  3  shows  this  change  In  distribution 
has  also  been  reflected  in  the  change  1n  the  number  of  recipients  by  Income 
category.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  number  of  dependent  BEOG  recipients 
from  families  below  $12,000  decreased  between  1976-77  and  1979-80.  The 
remaining  dependent  and  Independent  recipient  categories  showed  a  large 
Increase. 

The  program  provides  assistance  to  a  large  majority  of  low-income 
students  (Table  4).  As  we  would  expect,  as  family  Income  Increases 
participation  In  the  program  decreases.  Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of 
Basic  Grants  by  ethnicity  and  sex  for  1978-79. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Basic  Grant  program  1s  Its 
ability  to  equalize  the  "floor"  of  financial  aid  to  help  defray  the  costs 
of  a  postsecondary  education.  That  1s,  students  have,  as  an  expected 
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minimum,  a  financial  contribution  expected  from  the  family  and  a  Basic 
Grant  from  the  Federal  government.  If  the  sum  of  these  two,  the  "floor," 
is  fairly  constant  across  family  Income  levels  then  students  start  out 
facing  the  same  financial  barriers  regardless  of  family  income.  Table  4 
shows  that  to  a  great  extent  this  "floor"  1s  being  equalized  for  dependent 
student  aid  applicants  with  family  Incomes  up  to  about  $18,000,  once 
Institution  type  has  been  controlled  for. 

For  example,  In  1979-80  dependent  student  aid  applicants  enrolled  at 
four-year  public  schools  have  the  sum  of  expected  family  contribution  and 
Basic  Grant  equal  to  about  48  percent  of  cost  up  to  $18,000  of  family 
income.  In  4-year  private  schools  the  equalization  appears  up  to  about 
$18,000  at  around  35  percent.  At  incomes  above  $18,000  these  fractions  of 
cost  Increase* 

For  independent  students,  the  fraction  of  cost  met  by  expected 
contribution  and  Basic  Grant  was,  1n  1979-80,  generally  lower  than  those 
under  $18,000  dependent  student  by  institutional  sector.  The  cost  of 
education  for  Independent  students  is,  on  average,  higher  than  that  for 
dependent  students.  This  is  due  to  a  higher  likelihood  of  independent 
students  having  dependents  to  support.  Thus,  with  the  fraction  of  cost  met 
by  expected  family  contribution  and,  Basic  Grants  lower  for  independent  and 
dependent  students,  the  dollar  amounts  required  from  other  sources  are 
higher  for  independent  students  than  for  dependent  students. 

As  a  result  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  the 
total  dollar  awards  Increased  for  all  categories  of  income  and  dependency 
status  between  1978-79  and  1979-80.  Also,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift 
in  the  relative  share  of  Basic  Grant  funds  and  recipients  toward  the  middle 
income  student  (See  Table  7  for  an  indication  of  the  change  in  distribution 
for  first  time  students).  In  addition,  the  effect  of  Basic  Grants  has  been 
the  near  equalization  of  the  "floor"  of  combined  Basic  Grant  and  expected 
family  contribution  as  a  percentage  of  cost  for  dependent  student  aid 
applicants  with  family  incomes  up  to  $18,000,  once  institutional  type  is 
controlled  for.  It  was  also  found  than  women  and  minorities  receive  Basic 
Grants  In  proportions  greater  than  their  shares  of  the  undergraduate 
enrollment. 

Table  3  showed  a  decrease  1n  1979-80  in  the  number  of  Basic  Grant 
recipients  who  were  dependent  and  from  families  with  Incomes  under  $12,000. 
However,  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  which  went  Into  effect  in 
1979-80  provided  for  lower  expected  family  contributions  and  an  Increase  in 
the  raaxlmuni  award.  As  a  result,,  the  total  funds  awarded  to  each  income 
group  Increased.  The  percentage  Increase  1n  funds  was  slight  In  the  low 
Income  categories  and  quite  large  1n  the  middle  and  upper  Income  groups. 
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Table  5  Indicates  that  women  and  minorities  receive  a  larger  share  of 
Basic  Grant  funds  than  their  proportion  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment. 
One  suspects  the  lower  average  Income  of  minority  students  accounts  for  the 
distribution  by  ethnicity.  It  is  not  clear  whether  lower  income  or  higher 
propensity  to  apply  for  aid  of  women  accounts  for  the  distribution  by  sex. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

All  recent  studies  have  been  completed.  A  new  study  building  upon 
earlier  works  will  be  prepared  for  FY1981  to  study  the  impact  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1980. 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  Program  Management 
Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs,  "U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-77-0498, 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-79-0437. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  "Acquisition  of  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)  Files,"  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-78-0183. 

USOE,  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  Merged  Applicant/ 
Recipient  Files  for  BEOG,  1975-76  through  1977-78. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #36, 
"Estimated  Number  of  Student  Aid  Recipients,  1976-77,"  October  1977. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  "Studies  on  the  Impact  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-75-0382. 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Joseph  Vignone,  472-4300 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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Table  2 

Changing  Composition  of  Basic  Grant  Recipients 
By  Student  Status 


Per  Cent  of  Recipients 


Independent  Students 

Dependent  Students 
by  Family  Income 

Less  than  $6,000- 
$6,000-12,000 
Over  $12,000 
TOTAL 


1 975-76    1 976-77   1 977-78    1 978-79    1 979-80 
27%       36%       39%       33%       32% 


30 

26 

25 

21 

13 

32 

28 

1  25 

26 

1.18 

n 

11 

11 

20 

'37 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

<JlOO% 

Sources:  (1)  For  1975-76  thorugh  1977-78  -office  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance's  Merged  Applicant  Recipient  data  files. 

(2)  For  1978-79  -  "Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in 
the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grants  Programs  -  Stage  2'"; 
Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 

(3)  For  1979-80-  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act".   Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination, 
USOE. 
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Table  3 
Changes  in  the  Number  of  Basic  Grant  Recipients 


Independent  Students 

Dependent  Students 
by  Family  Income 

Less  than  $6,000 
$6,000-12,000 
Over  $12,000 

TOTAL 


of  Recipients  in  Thousands  (%  Increase  From  Prior 

Year) 

1976-77 

1977-78     1978-79 

1979-80 

ents   700(+im) 
ts 

688(-2X)    625{-9%) 

S32(*33« 

e 

506{+37*) 

441  (-13*)    398(-9*) 

338(-152) 

545(+39£) 

44H-19S)    492(+m) 

468  (-5%) 

214(+58£) 

194(-9«)    379(+952!) 

962M54*) 

1945 (+58%) 


1764(-93) 


2600(+37%) 


Source:    See  Table  7 
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Table  4 

Proportion  of  Postsecqndary  Undergraduate  Enrolled  at  Least  Half-Time 
Receiving  Basic  Grant  Awards  in  1978-7? 


Independent  Students  32% 

Dependent  Students  by 
Family  Income 

Less  than  $6,000 79% 

$6,000-12,000  62% 

$12,000-18,000  33* 

$18,000-25,000  W 

$25,000-30,000  5X 

Over  $30,000 IX 

TOTAL       29% 

Source:  See  Table  2 
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Table  5 
Distribution  of  Basic  Grants  by  Ethnicity  and  Sex-1 978-79 


Percentage  of         Percentage  of         Undergraduate 
Ethnicity  Recipients  Dollar  Awards  Population 

1.  American  Indian/ 
Alaskan  Native 

2.  Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

3.  Black,  Not 

Hispanic 

4.  Hispanic 

5.  White 

TOTAL  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Sex 

1.  Male  39.6  38.9  45.5 

2.  Female  60.4  61.1  54.5 


2.8 

3.1 

0.8 

3.2 

3.0 

3.3 

34.0 

36.7 

12.3 

16.8 

15.4 

6.0 

43.3 

41.8 

77.5 

TOTAL  TOO         TOO         T5O 

Source:  "Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and 
Basic  Grants  Programs  -  Stage  2",  Applied  Management  Sciences; 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation 
and  Dissemination.  USOE. 
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Table  6 

EFC  +  BEOG  as  the  "Floor"  -  Per  Cent  of  Cost  Met  by 
Expected  Family  Contribution  and  Basic  Grants  for  Aid  Applicants 
By  Family  Income  (1979-80) 


Dependent  Student 
Family  Income 

$0-6,000 
6,000-12,000 
12,000-18,000 
18,000-24,000 
24,000-30,000 
Over  $30,000 

Independent 


Four-Year 
Public 


EFC 


EFC 
& 

BEOG 


24 


Four-Year 
Private 


EFC 


EFC 

& 

BEOG 


Two-Year    Two-Year 
Public     Private 

EFC 

EFC 
& 

BEOG  EFC 

EFC 
& 

BEOG 

Proprietary 

EFC 
& 
EFC          BEOG 


6 

48 

8 

35 

18 

49 

15 

49 

11 

45 

10 

47 

9 

31 

21 

53 

15 

46 

15 

46 

19 

47 

19 

35 

28 

58 

20 

45 

27 

50 

36 

56 

2S 

40 

39 

62 

33 

53 

27 

43 

44 

58 

46 

45 

49 

70 

55 

68 

32 

41 

53 

61 

56 

59 

* 

* 

69 

71 

* 

* 

20 


10 


56        12 


33 


31 


Source:     "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act"; 
Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.    Funded  by 
the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 


*  Insufficient  data. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV  Subpart  A-2,  Public  Law  92-318,  September  30,  1985 

86  Stat.  251;  as  amended    PL.  94-482  and 

PL.  96-374 
Funding  History:    Year  Authorization  I/  Appropriation 

1974  $200,000,000  $210,300,000 

1975  200,000,000  240,300,000 

1976  200,000,000  240,093,000 

1977  200,000,000  250,093,000 

1978  200,000,000  270,093,000 

1979  200,000,000  340,100,000 

1980  200,000,000  370,000,000 

1981  200,000,000  370,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  purpose  of  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG) 
Program  is  "to  provide,  through  institutions  of  higher  education, 
supplemental  grants  to  assist  1n  making  available  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  to  qualified  students  who,  for  lack  of  financial 
means,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such  a  grant."  The 
more  general  related  goal  1s  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the 
financial  aspect  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  at  the 
postsecondary  level  by  equalizing  the  sum  of  expected  family  contribution 
and  grant  aid  from  student  to  student  at  similar  Institutions. 

Program  Operations.: 

(a)  Student  Eligibility 

SEOG  awards  are  limited  to  students  who  are  enrolled  at  least 
half-time  as  undergraduates  at  their  respective  Institutions,  who 
maintain  "satisfatory  progress,"  and  who  have  'exceptional  need. 
This  latter  term  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean  those  students  whose 
expected  family  financial  contribution  1s  less  than  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  attendance  at  the  Institution. 

37 — For  Initial  year  grants  plus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuing 
grants. 
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(b)  Student  Applications  and  Awards 

Students  apply  for  SEOG's  through  the  financial  aid 
administrators  at  their  institutions.  The  student  does  not  apply 
specifically  for  an  SE06  but  rather  for  financial  assistance  in 
general.  The  financial  aid  administrator  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  available  funds  and  the  need  of  the  student  whether  or 
not  to  award  an  SEOG  and  its  size.  The  maximum  is  $1,500  per  year 
but  cannot  exceed  the  total  amount  of  student  financial  aid,  other 
than  SEOG,  provided  to  the  student  through  the  institution.  The 
total  amount  of  funds  awarded  to  any  student  over  the  course  of  a 
four  year  program  is  $4,000.  If  the  student  is  enrolled  in  a 
program  of  study  extending  over  five  years,  or  where  particular 
circumstances,  as  determined  by  the  institution,  require  that  the 
student  spend  an  additional  year  completing  a  program  of  study 
that  normally  requires  four  years,  the  limit  is  $5,000. 

(c)  Institutional  Applications  and  Awards 

For  purposes  of  awarding  aid  to  institutions  there  are  actually 
two  SEOG  programs—an  initial  year  {IY)  and  a  continuing  year  .(CY) 
program.  The  Department  of  Education  determines  the  proportions 
of  total  program  funding  that  are  allotted  to  IY  and  CY  uses. 
Initial  year  funds  can  only  be  awarded  to  students  who  have  never 
before  received  an  SEOG  while  continuing  year  funds  can  only  be 
awarded  to  prior  recipients. 

Institutions  apply  for  SEOG  funds,  both  IY  and  CY,  annually  via  the 
"FISAP"  (combined  Fiscal  Operations  Report  and  Application  for  Campus- 
Based  Aid).  The  FISAP  became  operational  in  the  fall  of  1978  for  funds  to 
be  used  during  the  1979-80  academic  year.  Prior  to  this,  institutions 
applied  for  funds  by  an  application  for  a  specific  funding  level  that  was 
reviewed  at  the  level  of  the  ED  Regional  Offices.  Institutional  awards 
were  determined  by  prorating  approved  application  requests  downward  on  a 
State  by  State  basis  so  as  not  to  exceed  total  appropriations  nationwide. 

The  current  process  allots  both  IY  and  CY  funds  to  institutions  on  a 
formula  basis  and  is  done  at  the  national  level. 

Program  Scope: 

The  SEOG  program  has  grown  from  $2'10  million  in  the  1974-75  academic 
year  to  $340  million  for  the  1979-80  academic  year  or  62  percent  over  five 
years.  The  average  (per  recipient)  award  has  risen  over  this  period  from 
about  $500  to  over  $600. 

The  changing  composition  of  SEOG  recipients  1s  shown  in  Table  1. 
There  have  been  clear  Increases  1n  the  percentages  of  receipients  who  are 
declared  "Independent"  of  their  parents  for  financial  aid  purposes  and  of 
recipients  who  are  dependent  with  family  income  above  $12,000.  In  Table  2, 
the  distribution  of  SEOG  recipients  and  funds  by  ethnicity  and  gender  for 
1978-79  is  shown. 
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Table  1 

Income  Distribution  of  SEOG  Recipients  1n  Percents 
From  1974-75  to  1979-80 


1974-75  1976=77  1978-79  1979-80 

Less  than  $6,000 
6,000  -  12,000 
Over  12,000 
Independent 

Total  100  100  100  100 


Sources:     "Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and 
Basic  Grant  Programs  -  Stage  2",  and  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act;"  Applied  Management  Sciences; 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland.     Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and 
Dissemination,  USOE. 


39% 

24 

17 

13 

30 

31 

21 

20 

6 

19 

31 

35 

25 

26 

31 

32 
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Table  2 
Distribution  of  Supplemental  Grants 


Ethnicity 

American  Indian/ 
Alaskan  Native 

Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

Black,  Not  Hispanic 

Hispanic 

White 

Total 

Gender 
Male 
Female 
Total 


bv  Ethnicity 

and  Gender  1978-79 

Percentage  of 
Recipients 

Percentage  of 
Dollar  Awards 

2.4 

2.5 

4.4 

4.5 

34.7 

33.7 

10.7 

11.0 

47.9 

48.3 

100.0 

100.0 

42.3 

41.6 

57,3 

58.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Undergraduate 
Population 


0.8 

3.3 

12.3 

6.0 

77.5 

100.0 

45.5 

54.5 

100.0 


Source:  "Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  1n  the  Campus-Based  and 
Basic  Grants  Programs  -  Stage  2;"  Applied  Management  Sciences; 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation 
and  Dissemination,  USOE. 
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The  percentage  of  undergraduates  enrolled  at  least  half-time 
receiving  SEOG  In  1978-79  1s  shown  In  Table  3.  As  family  Income  decreases 
the  likelihood  being  a  recipient  increases.  There  were  approximately  one- 
half  million  student  recipients  during  1978-79. 

There  are  approximately  3,500  institutions  participating  1n  the  SEOG 
program.  Their  funding  by  type  and  control  is  shown  1n  Table  4.  Although 
only  about  20  percent  of  all  undergraduates  are  enrolled  in  private 
Institutions,  roughly  40  percent  of  the  SEOG  funds  went  to  these  schools. 
This  is  due  to  the  cost  sensitive  nature  of  the  funding  mechanisms  and  the 
higher  cost  of  private  versus  public  schools. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

o  SEOG  awards  are  meeting  between  three  and  four  percent  of  the  cost  of 
attendance  of  undergraduate  student  aid  applicants. 

o  Within  Institution  type  the  fraction  of  cost  being  met  by  SEOG 
generally  remained  the  same  up  to  about  $24,000  in  family  income  and 
remained  fairly  constant  by  year  in  school. 

o  In  1979-80  an  estimated  13  percent  of  all  SEOG  recipients  did  not 
receive  a  Basic  Grant.  In  1978-79,  this  figure  was  an  estimated  25 
percent. 

o  Women  and  minorities  received  SEOG  awards  in  greater  proportions  than 
their  share  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment. 

Table  5  shows  the  estimated  increase  in  the  percentage  of  budget  met 
by  non-returnable  (expected  family  contribution,  grants,  and  scholarships) 
aid  caused  by  SEOG.  The  average  increase  is  between  3  and  4  percent  of 
budget  -  slightly  higher  in  the  public  and  proprietary  sectors,  lower  In 
the  private  sector.  Within  each  sector,  these  budget  percentages  remained 
fairly  constant  up  to  $24,000  1n  family  income  and  decreased  thereafter  for 
aid  applicants.  There  were  no  major  changes  by  year  1n  school. 

In  Table  6,  the  fraction  of  SEOG  recipients  who  do  not  receive  Basic 
Grants  is  shown.  In  total,  about  13  percent  of  SEOG  recipients  (fewer  than 
100,000)  did  not  receive  a  Basic  Grant  1n  1979-80.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  1978-79  1n  which  around  25  percent  of  SEOG  recipients,  in  aggregate, 
did  not  receive  a  Basic  Grant.  For  dependent  students  with  family  incomes 
over  $18,000  more  than  half  of  all  SEOG  recipients  did  not  receive  Basic 
Grants  1n  1978-79.  With  the  Introduction  of  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act  1n  1979-80,  and  Its  expanded  eligibility  for  Basic  Grants, 
these  percentages  have  dropped  dramatically. 
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Table  3 

Percentage  of  Postsecondary  Undergraduates 
Enrolled  at  Least  Half-time  Receiving  SEOG  in  1978-79 


Independent  

Dependent  with 
Family  Income 

$          0  -    6,000  

6,000  -  12,000  16% 

12,000  -  18,000  1U 

18,000  -  25,000  4% 

25,000  -  30,000  2% 

Over  $30,000  less  than  H 

Total  9% 
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Table  5 

Percent  of  Cost  Being  Met  by 

Non-Returnable  Aid,  With  and  Without  SEOG  for  1979-80 
By  Type  of  Institution 


Four-Year 
Public 

Four-Year 
Private 

Two-Year 
Public 

Two-Year 
Private 

Proprietary 

Student 

w/ 

w/o 

w/ 

w/o 

w/"™ 

w/o 

w/ 

w/o 

w/ 

w/o 

Type 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

SEOG 

Independent 

34 

32 

36 

32 

34 

31 

45 

44 

39 

37 

Dependent 

With  Family 

Income: 

$0-6,000 

67 

62 

62 

57 

61 

55 

61 

60 

56 

51 

6,000-12,000 

60 

57 

60 

54 

61 

55 

65 

64 

58 

52 

12,000-18,000 

59 

56 

60 

56 

67 

60 

57 

56 

61 

55 

18,000-24,000 

66 

64 

65 

61 

67 

64 

66 

65 

53 

48 

24,000-30,000 

64 

63 

68 

66 

72 

72 

77 

77 

* 

* 

Over  30,000 

70 

69 

75 

74 

* 

* 

82 

81 

* 

* 

All 

54 

51 

59 

56 

48 

44 

58 

57 

47 

43 

Freshman 

60 

49 

63 

59 

49 

45 

58 

57 

47 

43 

Sophomore 

53 

49 

60 

57 

47 

41 

59 

58 

46 

43 

Junior 

52 

49 

55 

52 

— 

__ 

-_ 

-- 

-- 

-. 

Sen  1  or 

49 

47 

55 

52 

— 

_. 

— 

.- 

— 

— 

Source:  "Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  1n  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic 
Grant  Programs  -  Stage  2";  Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring, 
Haryland.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 

*  Insufficient  Data. 
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Table  6 

Estimated  Percent  of  SEOG  Recipients  with  No  BEOG  for  1979-80 

by  Type  of  Institution 

Four-Year       Four-Year       Two-Year       Two-Year 
Public  Private          Public          Private     Proprietary 

$          0  -     6,000                     6%  4  603 

6,000  -  12,000                     7  5180 

12,000  -  18,000                     5  7  19                  10                    0 

18,000  -  24,000  19  19                    25                    9                  26 

24,000  -  30,000                     9  23  --                  19 

Over  30,000  17  43 

Independent  17  12  26  43  5 

Total  11  12  19  13  5 


Source:    "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act;" 
Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.    Funded  by 
the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 
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Table  7  outlines  participation  patterns  for  1978-79  and  1979-80  for 
first-time  students.  Where  rates  of  participation  for  students  from 
families  with  Incomes  1n  excess  of  $6,000  showed  moderate  gains  1n  the 
public  sector  and  almost  no  change  in  award  levels,  rather  significant 
changes  occured  1n  the  private  sector  both  1n  terms  of  participation  and 
award  level,  a  further  indication  of  the  impact  of  MISAA,  It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  students  from  very  low  income  families  essentially  held 
their  own  over  this  period. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

All  recent  studies  have  been  completed.  A  new  study  to  measure  the 
Impact  of  changes  made  in  the  program  as  a  result  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1980  will  be  proposed  for  the  Fall  of  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  Program  Management 
Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs,"  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  OEO>  Contract  #300-77-0498. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-79-0437 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  "Acquisition  of  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)  Files,"  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-78-0183. 

USOE,  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  Fiscal  Operations  and 
"FISAP"  reports. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #36, 
"•Estimated  Number  of  Student  Aid  Recipients,  1976-77,"  October  1977. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  "Studies  on  the  Impact  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-75-0382. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Robert  Coates,  245-2320 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 
Legislation: 

Title  IV,  Subpart  A-3  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act;  as  amended  Public  Law  92-318  ;  PL.  94-482 
PL.  96-374 


Funding  History:     Year 

1973 

T974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$50,000,000  V 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 


Expiration  Date,: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

None 

$20,000,000  2/ 
20,000,000 
44,000,000 
60,000,000 
63,750,000 
76,750,000 
76,750,000 
76,750,000 


The  SSIG  program  Is  designed  to  encourage  States  to  develop  or  expand 
programs  of  grant  aid  to  help  undergraduate  students  with  "substantial 
financial  need"  who  attend  eligible  postsecondary  Institutions.  As  with 
other  Federal  student  assistance  programs,  SSIG  contributes  to,  and 
provides  an  Incentive  for  States  to  contribute  to,  the  longer  term  goal  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  It  Is  difficult  to  assign  a  specific 
measure  of  effectiveness  as  States  have  a  great  deal  of  discretion  as  to  how 
SSIG  funds  are  used. 

Program  Operations: 

SSIGP  Is  a  50-50  cost-sharing  (State-Federal)  program  under  which 
Federal  funds  are  allotted/reallotted  to  the  States  based  on  a  formula 
reflecting  current  student  attendance  patterns.  Reallotment  1s  permitted 
If  a  State  does  not  use  Us  current  allotment.  Disbursements  are  made 
directly  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  from  the  States  to 
postsecondary  Institutions  on  behalf  of  students.  While  States  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  grant  recipients,  selection  criteria  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary,  and  Individual  student  grants  are 
limited  to  $1,500  per  academic  year.  A  State  may  employ  any  distribution 
procedure  that  falls  within  the  overall  scope  of  the  statute. 


T/   Plus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuation  grants. 
2/   Only  $19,000,000  was  released  for  allotment. 
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States  are  required  to  administer  the  funds  through  a  single  State 
agency,  with  no  Federal  allowance  for  administrative  costs.  To  ensure 
maintenance  of  effort,  State  matching  for  student  awards  must  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  the  State  spent  for  grants  two  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  year 
the  State  initially  received  aid  under  the  SSI6  program. 

Program  Scope: 

Fifty-seven  States  and  territories  are  potentially  eligible  for 
matching  grants  under  the  SSIG  program.  In  FY  1974,  the  first  year  of  SSIG 
operation,  scholarship  programs  were  expanded  in  27  States,  and  completely 
new  programs  were  established  in  14  States  and  territories.  The  following 
year,  9  new  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  the  network  of 
jurisdictions  with  operational  State  scholarship  programs.  All  eligible 
States  and  territories  were  included  in  the  SSIG  network  in  1979,  The 
scope  of  the  State  aid  programs  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

Under  the  definition  of  "substantial  financial  need,"  States  have  a 
wide  latitude  in  their  selection  of  grant  recipients.  Students  from  both 
low  and  middle  Incomes  may  receive  grants  under  this  definition.  In  FY 
1975,  an  estimated  80,000  students  received  average  grants  of  $500  ($250 
Federal  funds).  In  FY  1976,  awards  averaging  $500  went  to  an  estimated 
176,000  students,  including  two  continuation  classes  and  a  new  round  of 
initial  student  grantees.  The  pattern  of  support  for  four  full 
undergraduate  classes  was  reached  in  FY  1977. 

Distributions  of  need-based  grant  assistance  from  State  and  Federal 
sources  is  shown  In  Table  2.  A  pattern  of  greater  relative  assistance  to 
middle  and  upper  income  undergraduates  by  State  grant  aid,  as  compared  to 
Federal  grant  aid,  is  apparent. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

o  Available  data  suggest  that  the  SSIG  program  has  been  highly 
successful  1n  stimulating  the  development  of  a  network  of  State 
scholarship  program  for  the  delivery  of  financial  aid  to  students. 
The  number  of  States  with  such  programs  almost  doubled  during  the 
first  two  years  of  SSIG  operations.  At  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year 
1978  no  State  or  territory  remains  outside  the  SSIG  delivery  system. 
'In  September  1978,  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and 
Grant  Programs  In  Us  10th  Annual  Survey  reported  that  the  State  level 
of  funding  for  student  aid  had  risen  dramatically  over  the  years  the 
SSIG  had  been  1n  effect.  Table  2  shows  the  growth  in  State  programs 
accompanying  participation  in  SSIG. 

o  Rates  of  growth  among  States  with  programs  established  prior  to  SSIGP 
vary  markedly  ranging  from  level  funding  for  a  handful  of  States  to 
increases  of  several  thousand  percent.  As  a  group,  these  States  have 
increased  their  funding  levels  for  State  scholarship  and  grant 
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Table  1 

History  Since  1969-70  of  State-Funded  Need-Based 
Undergraduate  Scholarship/Grant  Programs 

#  of  States/  Dollar  Awards  * 

Year      Territories     i  Awarded  Students  (Minions) 

1969-70        19         470,000  $199.9 

1970-71        21        535,200  (up  13.7%)  236.3  (up  IB. 2%) 

1971-72        23        604,000  (up  12.9%)  268.6  (up  13.7%) 

1972-73        29        661,700  (up  9.6%)  315.5  (up  17.5%) 

1973-74        31         733,300  (up  10.8%)  364.2  (up  15.4%) 

1974-75        37         813,100  (up  10.9%)  440.8  (up  21.0%) 

1975-76        48         901,900  (up  10.9%)  510.2  (up  15.7%) 

1976-77        55       1,104,400  (up  22.5%)  651.4  (up  27.7%) 

1977-78        56       1,190,300  (up  7.8%)  746.0  (up  14.5%) 

1978-79        57        1,250,000  (est.)  828.9  (up  15.3%) 


Source:  A  Study  of  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Programs.  ECS/NCHEMS, 

Denver,  Colorado.  Funded  by  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination. 
USOE 
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Table   2 

Growth  In  State  Programs  From 
Base  Year  of  Qualifying  for  5SIGP  -  Best  Estimate  Data 


Base  Year  Level  o 

Base 

Effort 

State             Year 

(Millions) 

Alabama              1973 

.306 

Alaska                1974 

.0 

Arizona              1974 

.0 

Arkansas             1973 

.0 

California         1972 

20.881 

Colorado              1972 

6.680 

Connecticut       1972 

1.448 

Delaware             1972 

1.002 

District  of 

Columbia         1973 

.0 

Florida               1972 

.616 

Georgia              1972 

.0 

Hawaii                1973 

.0 

Idaho                  1973 

.0 

Illinois             1972 

41  .749 

Indiana              1972 

5,040 

Iowa                   1972 

4.290 

Kansas                1972 

.150 

Kentucky            1972 

.0 

Louisiana           1973 

4.782 

Maine                  1972 

.0 

Maryland             1972 

3.237 

Massachusetts    197Z 

8.205 

Michigan            1972 

12.984 

Minnesota           1972 

2.384 

Mississippi        1973 

.0 

Missouri             1972 

.0 

Montana               1973 

.0 

Nebraska             1972 

.0 

Nevada                1975 

.0 

New  Hampshire    1974 

.0 

New  Oersey         1972 

20.R98 

New  Mexico         1974 

.0 

New  York             1972 

76.400 

North  Carolina  1973 

.817 

North  Dakota      1972 

.0 

Ohio                   1972 

14.718 

Oklahoma            1972 

.0 

Oregon               1972 

.967 

Pennsylvania      1972 

54.726 

Rhode  Island      1972 

1.793 

South  Carolina  1972 

.114 

South  Dakota      1972 

.021 

Tennessee          1972 

.0 

Texts                  1972 

1.000 

Utah                   1972 

.186 

Vermont              1972 

2.230 

Virginia            1974 

1.422 

Washington         1972 

1.337 

West  Virginia    1972 

.299 

Wisconsin          1972 

4.296 

Wyoming              1973 

.0 

A.  Samoa             1974 

.0 

Puerto  Rico        1972 

6.000 

Virgin  Islands  1972 

.324 

Trust 
Territory       1972 


.536 


1977-78  Total  Funds  Percentage 

.  (H111_1ons)  Growth 

.541  +      77* 

.141 
1.400 
.650 
78.964  +    2785 

9.894  +      441 

6.814  »•    371* 

.520 

.873 
8.290  +1 ,246* 

2.807 

.484 

.388 

78.103  +      87* 

UUOD  +    2M* 

11.622  +  ,171 X 

4.mO  +2,84£» 

3.S14 

.559 

.730 

2.117 

14.685  +      79S 

27.812  +    114S 

22.183  +    830* 

1.044 

7.175 
.339 
.745 
,200 
.414 

28.977  +      •">* 

.561 

229.400  +    200% 

2,580  +    216% 

.343 

29.144  +      98% 

1.763 

4,613  +    377* 

70.936  +      30V 

2J?7  +      56* 

8.948  +7.749* 

.236  +1,024% 

3.050 

16.820  +1,582* 

1.247  +    570* 

3.176  +  42* 

2.488  +  75S 

4.950  +  270S 

2.699  +  803* 

21.048  +  390* 

.056 
.293 
1,092 
.487  +      50* 

.560  +        4* 


Source:    A  Study  of  State  Student  Incentive  tirant  Programs,     ECS/'hCHEnS,. 

Denver,  Colorado.    Funded  by  Offke  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination. 
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TABLE  3 


Distribution  of  Undergraduate  Needbased 

State  Grant  Aid  Assistance  vs.  Federal  Grant  Assistance 

by  Income  (1979-80) 


Dependent  with 

Family  Income 
$  0-  6,000 
$  6,000-12,000 
$12,000-18,000 
$18,000-24,000 
$24,000-30,000 
over  $30,000 

Independent 


Percentages  of 
Dollar  Awards 


State 


15 

15 

18 

16 

9 

5 

23 


Federal* 


18 

17 

15 

10 

4 

1 

34 


Undergraduate  Financial 
Aid  Applicants 


Undergraduate 

Students 
(Enrolled  at 
least  Half-Time! 


18 

16 

13 

10 

5 

3 

35 


12 

14 

6 

16 

38 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Source:  Student  Record  Data  from:  "The  Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income 

Student  Assistance  Act";  Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 


*Federal  "need-based"  grant  assistance  of  Basic  and  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (BEOG  and  SEOG). 
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programs  from  $287.0  to  $714.5  million  for  an  average  rate  of  growth 
of  149  percent.  The  21  States  with  no  program  prior  to  SSIGP  now  have 
programs  awarding  approximately  $27  million.  In  14  of  these  21  States 
the  Federal  government  via  SSIGP  still  shares  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  their  State  student  financial  aid  programs,  while  the  State  share 
exceeds  the  Federal  share  in  seven  of  them. 

o  State  grant  assistance  is  distributed  more  towards  middle  and  upper 
income  students  than  is  Federal  grant  assistance.  This  was  shown  in 
Table  3. 

o  Approximately  15  percent  of  all  undergraduates  enrolled  at  least 
half-time  received  need-based  State  grants  in  1978-79.  Tables  4A  and 
4B  break  down  this  percentage  by  income  and  by  type  and  control  of 
institution.  As  expected,  the  proportion  of  undergraduates  receiving 
need-based  State  grants  decreases  with  increasing  income.  Except  for 
independent  students  the  proportion  of  students  receiving  need-based 
State  grants  (I.e.,  between  the  proportion  receiving  Federal  Basic 
Grants  and  aid  under  the  Federal  Campus-Based  (Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  National  Direct  Student  Loans,  and 
College-Work  Study)  programs.  This  relationship  also  holds  true  in 
the  public  and  two-year  private  sectors. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  9th 
Annual  Survey,  September,  1977. 

Education  Commission  of  the  States,  "Study  of  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Program  and  State  Scholarship  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-76-0376, 

SSIG  Program  files,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  Program  Management 
Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs,"  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-77-0498. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  1300-79-0437. 
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TABLE  4A:  PROPORTION  OF  POSTSECONDARY  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  LEAST 
HALF-TIME  RECEIVING  PARTICULAR  FORMS  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  TOTAL 
FAMILY  INCOME  AND  DEPENDENCY:  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1978-79 


TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME 


Source  of 

DEPENDENTS 

Financial 

$0- 

$600 

$12,000 

$18,000 

$25,000    $30,000+ 

Aid 

5,999 

11,999 

17,999 

24,999 

29,999 

INDEPENDENTS 

TOTAL 

BEOG 

79 

62 

33 

10 

5 

1 

32 

29 

SEOG 

21 

16 

11 

4 

2 

0 

10 

9 

NDSL 

79 

22 

21 

13 

6 

2 

11 

12 

CWS 

25 

23 

17 

10 

6 

3 

9 

n 

STATE 

31 

30 

26 

17 

11 

5 

9 

15 

TABLE  4B;  PROPORTION  OF  POSTSECONDARY  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  LEAST 
HALF-TIME  RECEIVING  PARTICULAR  FORMS  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  TYPE 
AND  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTION:  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1978-79 


TYPE  AND  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTION 


Source  of 
Financial 

Aid 

BUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

4-year 

2  -year 

4-year 

2  -year 

Proprietary 

Total 

BEOG 
SEOG 
NDSL 
CWS 

STATE 

29 
9 
13 
10 
16 

26 
5 
23 
22 
27 

27 
13 
4 
8 
7 

28 
5 
7 
16 
12 

53 
14 
20 
2 
10 

29 
9 
12 
11 
15 

SOURCE:  "Study  of  Management  Procedures  1n  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant 
Programs;"  Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact;  Lanora  G.  Smith,  472-4265 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

College  Work-Study  Program 

Legislation: 

Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Title  IV-C;  as  amended  PL.  94- 
482  and  PE.  96-374 


Funding  History:    Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 

1129,000,000 
165,000,000 
200,000,000 
225,000,000 
275,000,000 
320,000,000 
330,000,000 
360,000,000 
390,000,000 
420,000,000 
420,000,000 
450,000,000 
570,000,000 
600,000,000 
630,000,000 
670,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,   198a 

Appropriation  I/ 

$  55,710,000 
99,123,000 
134,100,000 
139,900,000 
139,900,000 
152,460,000 
158,400,000  3/ 
426,600,000  ?/ 
270,200,000 
270,200,000 
420,000,000 
390,000,000 
390,000,000 
435,000,000 
550,000,000 
550,000,000 
550,000,000 


I/  Up  until  Fiscal  Year  1972,  the  CWS  Fiscal  Year  appropriation  was 
~   used  to  fund  program  operations  during  the  calendar  year.    With 
Fiscal  Year  1972,  the  program  became  one  full  year  forward-funded. 

y  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  a  lump  sum  of 

$412,500,000  for  three  youth  programs  Including  College  Work-Study. 

y  Actual  funds  available  for  CWS  In  this  year  amounted  to  $199,700,000, 
Including  reprogrammed  funds. 

4/  Includes  $244,600,000  forward  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  plus 
a  supplemental  of  $25,600,000.    A  total  of  $237,400,000  was  available 
for  use  during  Fiscal  Year  1972  from  a  combination  of  Fiscal  Year 
1972  from  a  combination  of  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  Fiscal  Year  1972 
appropriations. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  CWSP  is  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time 
employment  of  students  with  great  financial  need  in  eligible  institutions 
who  need  earnings  from  employment  to  finance  their  courses  of  study.  By 
subsidizing  the  part-time  employment  of  needy  students  the  program 
contributes  to  the  longer  term  Federal  goal  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

Program  Operations: 

p 

Under  the  legislation,  employment  partially  financed  by  College  Work- 
Study  funds  1s  made  available  in  public  or  private  non-profit  organizations 
Including  the  institution  1n  which  a  student  1s  enrolled* 

Grants  are  made  to  higher  education  Institutions  for  partial 
reimbursement  of  wages  paid  to  students.  Since  August  1968,  these  Federal 
grants  have  covered  up  to  80  percent  of  the  student  wages,  with  the 
remainder  paid  by  the  Institution,  the  employer,  or  some  other  donor. 

Two  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  is  reserved  for  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  A  portion  is  also  reserved  for  students  from  American 
Samoa/Trust  Territories  who  attend  eligible  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  outside  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory.  The  rest  is  allotted  among 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
52  areas,  by  formula.  The  formula  was  based  on  three  factors: 

(1)  The    number    of    full-time    higher    education   students    each   area  has 
relative  to  the  total  number  for  the  52  areas. 

(2)  The  number  of  high  school    graduates   each  area  has  relative  to  the 
total  number  for  the  52. 

(3)  The   number   of    related   children    under   18  years   of    age   living   in 
families  with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  each  area  has  relative  to  the 
total  number  for  52, 

Program  Scope 

During  Academic  Year  1978-79,  3,230  Institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  participated  1n  the  CWS  program  enabling  approximately  796,000 
students  to  find  part-time  employment.  The  average  annual  student 
earnings,  including  the  Institutional  matching  share,  ranged  from  $700  in 
private  two-year  Institutions  to  $1,116  1n  proprietary  institutions. 
About  18  percent  of  CWS  funds  help  finance  off-campus  jobs  held  by  16 
percent  of  the  CWS  job  holders.  Gross  compensation  earned  by  students  was 
almost  one-half  billion  dollars. 
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Data  from  the  fiscal  operations  report  show  that  during  Academic  Year 
1979-80  (see  Table  1),  CWSP  funds  were  distributed  to  Institutions  as 
follows:  Public  universities,  and  other  four-year  Institutions,  43 
percent;  public  two-year,  17  percent,  private  universities,  35  percent; 
other  four-year  private;  31  percent,  private  two-year,  3  percent;  and 
proprietary,  2  percent.  About  ninety  percent  of  the  funds  went  to 
undergraduates  while  the  remainder  was  awarded  to  students  at  the  post- 
baccalaureate  level. 

Table  1  displays  the  percentage  of  awards  going  to  different  groups  of 
institutions  in  academic  years  1978-79  and  1979-80.  In  general  the  various 
private  institutions  are  getting  agreater  percentage  of  campus  based  funds 
and  the  public  institutions  a  smaller  percentage  of  funds  1n  1979-80 
compared  with  the  earlier  year.  In  part,  the  changes  In  the  distribution 
of  funds  among  Institutions  is  based  upon  the  new  system  of  allocating 
funds  within  the  States  which  is  more  closely  tied  to  the  financial  needs 
of  students  in  each  applicant's  school. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  CWSP  appears  to  be  effective  in  stimulating  the  employment  of 
needy  students.  The  program  Is  unquestionably  popular  with  postsecondary 
institutions  both  as  a  student  aid  program  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a 
pool  of  highly  subsidized  labor.  This  pool  is  also  welcomed  by  other 
participating  non-profit  institutions. 

Schools  in  fact,  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  request  as  much 
CWS  funding  as  they  can  since,  for  many  Institutions,  CMS  workers  provide  a 
ready  resource  of  subsidized  labor  which  is  used  to  support  a  wide  variety 
of  campus  programs  and  activities.  The  limited  number  of  CWS  eligible 
employment  opportunities  at  proprietary  schools  ]/  results  1n  a  low  rate 
of  participation  in  the  CWS  program. 

With  regard  to  helping  students  meet  their  college's  expenses, 
studies  show  the  distribution  of  dollars  1n  the  College  Work  Study  Program 
is  spread  quite  evenly  through  the  lowest  four  income  categories  of 
dependent  students.  Table  2  Indicates  that,  in  1978-79  and  in  1979-80, 
almost  two-thirds  of  CWS  awards  were  distributed  to  dependent  students  from 
families  whose  Incomes  are  below  $24,999.  The  average  awards  for  these 
students,  generally  Increase  inversely  to  the  income  level  of  the  student's 
family.  It  1s  also  noted  that  eligible  independent  students  on  the 
average,  earn  considerably  more  during  the  academic  year  than  their 
dependent  counterparts.  Another  way  of  viewing  1t  is  that  they  appear  to 
work  almost  a  quarter  more  hours  than  their  counterparts. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act,  CWSP 
participants  from  families  with  Incomes  in  excess  of  $25,000  increased  from 
about  6s  of  the  total  to  11*  (Table  2).  However,  of  all  the  Federal  campus- 
based  programs,  MISAA  appears  to  have  had  the  smallest  effect  on  the 
distribution  of  CWSP  participants  since  a  fair  portion  of  the  Increase  in 
participation  may  be  due  to  shifts  of  the  family  income  group  as  a  result 
of  adjustments  1n  wages  due  to  inflation. 


I/  Students  receiving  CWS  monies  cannot  be  employed  with  profit-making 
""  organizations. 
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Table  3  compares  the  distribution  of  CWSP  for  first-time  students 
before  and  after  the  passage  of  MISAA  for  public  and  private  institutions. 
They  also  reflect  a  substantial  increase  1n  the  CWSP  appropriation. 
However,  the  Increases  by  Income  group  were  clearly  greater  1n  the  private 
sector  especially  with  regard  to  participation  of  students  from  families  at 
higher  income  levels. 

Finally  with  respect  to  the  Federal  goals  of  equality  of  access  and 
choice,  if  program  participation  1s  any  indication,  then  the  program 
appears  to  be  successful  1n  promoting  these  ends.  A  recent  study  found 
that  57.2  percent  of  CMS  participants  in  Academic  Year  1978-79  at  all 
eligible  Institutions  were  private,  46.4  percent  were  from  ethnic 
minorities  and  34.3  percent  were  dependent  undergraduates  with  family 
Incomes  less  than  $12,000. 

The  largest  percentage,  44  percent,  of  CMS  participants  were  in  the  19 
to  20  age  group  and  the  next  largest  31.6  percent  were  in  the  21  to  22  age 
group.  Only  .8  percent,  however,  were  found  1n  the  over  44  years  of  age 
group. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

All  recent  studies  of  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  have  been 
completed.  A  new  study,  to  be  conducted  in  the  Fall  of  1981,  1s  under 
consideration. 

The  new  study,  like  earlier  efforts,  will  examine  how  the  management 
and  operations  of  these  programs  impact  on  educational  opportunity,  the 
level  and  distribution  of  financial  aid  in  postsecondary  education,  the 
efficiency  of  student  aid  delivery  system  and  the  impact  of  these  programs 
on  institutional  resource  distribution. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Program  files,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education. 

Applied  Management  Sciences;  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance  Program:  Mho  Gets  It,  How  Much,  and  Why?,  Volume  II, 
Contract  WE-300-77-0498,  May  1980. 

Applied  Management  Sciences;  The  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Contract  #OE-300-79- 
0437,  March  1980, 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Robert  Coates,  472-2840 
For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  B.  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 

Legislation: 

Title  IV,  Part  E  of  the  HEA  1965 
Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended.  PL.  94-482 
and  PL.  96-374  ]_/ 
Funding  History:  Year       Authorization  2/ 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


$179,300,000 
190,000,000 
225,000,000 
210,000,000 
325,000,000 
375,000,000 
375,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1985 

Appropriation  3/ 


$181,550 
192,000 
193,400 
193,400 
195,460 
243,000 
316,600 
293,000 
298,000 
329,440 
331,960 
323,220 
325,660 
328,900 
300,800 
200,800 


,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  4/ 

,000  5/ 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 


V  Prior  to  FY  1973,  the  program  was  known  as  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program.  Title  II  of  NDEA  of  1958  as  amended  (Public 
Law  85-864). 

2J  Authorization  for  Federal  capital  contributions  to  loan  funds  only. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  $25,000,000  was  authorized  for  loans  to 
institutions  from  Fiscal  Year  1959  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25  million. 

3/  Appropriation  includes  contributions  to  loan  funds,  loans  to 
institutions,  and  Federal  payments  to  reimburse  institutions  for 
teacher/military  cancellations. 

4/  Actual  Fiscal  Year  1972  appropriation  was  $316,600,000.  However, 
$23.6  million  was  mandated  to  be  used  during  Fiscal  Year  1973.  The 
difference  of  $293.0  million  was  made  available  for  use  during  Fiscal 
Year  1972,  of  which  $286  million  was  for  contribution  to  loan  funds. 


5/  Of  this  amount  $269,400,000  was  available  for  use  in  Fiscal  Year 
1973  and  $23,600,000  was  mandated  for  Fiscal  Year  1974. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  allocate  funds  to  postsecondary 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to 
students  with  financial  need.  Those  loans  are  to  provide  lower-income 
students  with  an  additional  source  of  funds  for  access  to  postsecondary 
education  and  to  help  provide  middle-income  students  with  another  source  of 
funds  with  which  they  may  choose  a  broader  range  of  institutions.  Such 
loans  complement  other  forms  of  student  financial  assistance  such  as  Basic 
and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  College  Work-Study,  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

Program  Operations: 

Funding  is  initially  allotted  to  States  by  means  of  an  allotment 
formula  and  by  regulation.  Prior  to  FY  1979  funding  levels  for 
institutions  within  each  State  were  recommended  by  regional  review  panels 
consisting  of  OE  Program  Officers  from  the  regional  and  national  offices 
and  financial  aid  officers  selected  from  institutions  in  that  region. 
Recommended  funding  levels  were  generally  in  excess  of  the  annual  NDSL 
allotment  for  a  State.  In  certain  cases,  the  entire  group  of  institutions 
within  a  State  received  less  than  100  percent  of  their  panel  approved 
amount.  However,  each  institution  within  that  group  received  a  pro-rated 
reduction  in  its  allocation  which,  in  percentage,  was  equal  to  that  of 
every  other  institution  in  the  State.  Currently,  funding  levels  are 
determined  by  computer.  Each  institution  receives  the  larger  of  a 
"conditional  guarantee"  based  on  its  program  expenditures  or  its  "fair 
share"  determined  by  formula.  Institutions  often  distribute  NDS  loans  in 
conjunction  with  other  forms  of  financial  aid  and  financial  aid  officers 
"package"  these  various  aid  components  in  different  ways  depending  on 
available  funds  and  student  circumstances. 

Students  may  borrow  a  total  of:  (a)  $2,500  if  they  are  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  program  or  if  they  have  completed  less  than  two  years  of  a 
program  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree;  (b)  $5,000  if  they  are 
undergraduate  students  and  have  already  completed  two  years  of  study  toward 
a  bachelor's  degree  (this  total  includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  NDSL 
for  the  first  two  years  of  study);  (c)  $10,000  for  graduate  or  professional 
study  (this  total  includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for 
undergraduate  study).  Upon  leaving  the  institution,  students  sign  a 
repayment  agreement  which  specifies  the  duration  and  amount  of  repayment. 
After  a  nine-month  grace  period  following  cessation  of  studies,  the  student 
begins  repayment  (on  a  monthly,  bimonthly,  or  quarterly  basis),  normally 
over  a  ten-year  period.  The  borrower's  ten-year  repayment  period  may  be 
deferred  not  to  exceed  three  years  for  service  with  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  military  services. 

A  percentage  of  the  total  loan  amount  may  be  cancelled  for  individuals 
providing  special  services  in  specific  teaching  areas  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States'  serving  in  areas  of  hostility. 
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Proqram  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  over  3,300  institutions  participated  in  the 
program.  The  law  provides  limits  on  the  aggregate  amount  which  can  be 
allocated  to  proprietary  institutions.  The  total  allocation  of  Federal 
Capital  Contribution  to  such  institutions  may  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  $190  million  and  the  total  appropriation.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  loan  in  Fiscal  Year  1979  was  $810  and  that  this  average  was 
maintained  in  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Estimated  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  show 
that  $58.9  million  in  prior  loans  was  cancelled  under  the  Part  E  statutory 
provisions. 

The  new  Federal  Capital  Contribution  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  is  $192.5 
million.  NDSL  award  expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  $711  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1979,  an  increase  of  0,7  percent  over  the  $707  million  expended 
in  the  previous  year.  The  difference  between  expenditure  levels  and  FCC 
represents  the  cash  available  for  new  loans  from  repayment  of  loans  made  to 
borrowers  in  previous  years  plus  the  institutional  matching  share  for  new 
FCC.  This  cash  flow  from  repayments  amounted  to  $383  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1979,  an  increase  of  10  percent  from  the  $348  million  of  the  previous 
year. 

Of  the  total  Fiscal  Year  1979  NDSL  expenditure  of  $711  million,  $375 
million,  or  53  percent  of  total  loan  funds,  will  be  utilized  by  public  4- 
year  colleges  and  universitites  and  $277  million,  or  39  percent  will  be 
utilized  by  private  4-year  institutions.  Proprietary  institutions  are 
expected  to  utilize  8.3  percent  of  total  available  funds. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1979,  repayment  cash  flow  was  1.49  times  new  Federal 
Capital  Contributions.  For  Fiscal  Year  1978  that  ratio  was  1.35  times  new 
FCC.  Repayment  cash  flow  is  expected  to  increase  by  approximately  10 
percent  annually  for  the  next  several  years  and  at  an  even  higher  rate  if 
colleges  and  universities  increase  their  collections  on  defaulted  loans. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  effectiveness  can  be  partially  measured  by  analyses  of  the 
distributions  of  funds  for  various  characteristics  of  student  borrowers. 

These  analyses  focus  upon  a  number  of  significant  trends  related  to 
the  following  issues:  (1)  what  are  the  institutional  and  income 
characteristics  of  NDSL  recipients?;  (2)  what  is  the  relationship  between 
use  of  National  Direct  loans  and  use  of  guaranteed  student  loans?;  and, 
(3)  what  is  the  status  of  delinquencies  and  defaults  in  the  NDSL  program? 

I.     Analysis  of  NDSL  Recipients 

Analysis  of  NDSL  recipients  from  a  1979  AMS  survey  indicates  that 
students  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities  increased  their 
utilization  of  the  NDSL  program  from  79.4  percent  to  83.7  percent  of  all 
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recipients.  Two-year  college  students  were  also  larger  participants, 
comprising  12.2  of  all  recipients  compared  with  10.7  percent  of  the 
previous  year.  Increases  at  both  types  of  schools  were  in  contrast  to  a 
decrease  in  utilization  by  proprietary  institutions  from  9.9  percent 
(Fiscal  Year  1978)  to  4.2  percent  (Fiscal  Year  1979).  Average  loan  size 
increased  sharply  at  both  public  and  private  two-year  colleges  (+17  percent 
at  public  two-year  institutions  and  +31  percent  at  private  two-year 
institutions).  Average  loan  size  declined  somewhat  (-5  percent)  at  private 
colleges  and  universities. 

Analysis  of  data  from  the  1979  Cooperative  Institutional  Research 
Project  (CIRP)  (Table  I)  for  first-time,  full-time,  dependent  students 
shows  that  participation  in  NDSL  is  more  importantly  a  function  of 
institutional  cost  than  of  family  income.  The  average  participation  rate 
(across  all  family  incomes)  at  more  expensive  private  four-year 
institutions  was  19.5  percent  in  comparison  with  8.4  percent  at  less 
expensive  four-year  public  colleges.  The  participation  rate  (across  all 
institutional  types)  for  the  two  lowest  income  categories  ($1-12,499)  was 
13.8  percent  while  the  participation  rate  for  the  highest  income  group 
($30,000  and  above)  was  only  3.5  percent.  These  comparisons  appear  to 
indicate  that  NDSL's  are  awarded  primarily  on  the  basis  of  relative 
financial  need. 

The  average  amount  of  loan  varies  primarily  by  family  income.  For 
example,  at  four-year  public  colleges  the  average  amount  of  loans  for  those 
in  the  lowest  family-income  category  was  $835  and  for  those  in  the  highest 
income  category,  $1,237,  or,  48  percent  more.  The  largest  percentage 
increase  in  loan  amount  by  cost  of  institution  (across  all  income 
categories)  was  only  20  percent.  These  comparisons  appear  to  indicate  that 
amounts  borrowed  are  moderate  for  those  income  groups  eligible  for 
substantial  amounts  of  grant  assistance.  Average  loan  amounts  increase  for 
those  income  groups  not  eligible  for  grant  assistance  or  eligible  for 
lesser  amounts  of  such  grant  aid. 

II.     Relationship  between  utilization  of  NDSLP  and  GSLP 

For  a  number  of  years  different  hypotheses  have  existed  about  whether 
guaranteed  student  loans  are  regularly  packaged  with  NDSL's,  or  whether 
NDSL  funds  serve  primarily  as  a  substitute  for  unavailable  guaranteed 
student  loans, 

Analysis  of  504,520  borrowers  who  were  full-time  freshmen  in  the  Fall 
of  1979  revealed  the  following  distribution,  by  type  and  loan: 

NDSL  only                                            162,796  (32.3%) 

302,501  (60.0%) 

ind  GSL                               39,223  (  7.8%) 

^L                                             504,520  100% 
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This  distribution  indicates  that  only  7.8  percent  of  all  borrowers 
have  a  package  containing  both  an  NDSL  and  a  GSL.  The  comparable 
percentage  distribution  in  1978  was  7.2  percent.  These  figures  indicate 
that  there  is  no  significant  degree  of  overlap  between  utilization  of  GSL's 
and  NDSL's. 

One  inference  is  that  the  packaging  of  a  GSL  and  an  NDSL  is  more 
dependent  on  unique  or  individual  circumstances  (probably  related  to 
availability  of  the  expected  parental  contribution)  than  to  variations  of 
gross  income  and  institutional  cost. 

III.     NDSL  delinquency  and  default 

Total  delinquency  and  default  in  NDSLP  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
during  recent  years.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the 
total  number  of  students  whose  accounts  were  more  than  120  days  past  due 
(the  GSLP  criterion  for  default)  was  approximately  423,000  and  the  value  of 
those  delinquent  accounts,  $262  million.  By  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year 
1979,  however,  the  number  of  students  with  seriously  delinquent  loans  had 
risen  to  about  580,000  and  the  value  of  these  loans  to  $704  million. 
Furthermore,  about  39  percent  of  these  loans  have  been  in  default  more  than 
two  years,  indicating  that  they  may  be  much  more  difficult  to  collect. 

Many  of  NDSLP's  problems  originate,  however,  at  the  disbursement 
level  (educational  institutions)  where  no  immediate  and  direct  program 
control  is  possible.  However,  over  the  past  two  years  the  Bureau  of 
Student  Financial  Assistance  has  initiated  administrative  action  providing 
incentives  for  institutions  to  reduce  their  delinquency  rates  and  to 
forward  to  OE  for  collection  loans  which  have  been  in  default  for  more  than 
two  years.  Furthermore,  eligibility  for  additional  amounts  of  Federal 
Capital  Contribution  depends  on  having  a  default  rate  of  less  than  10 
percent  or  on  a  minimum  25  percent  improvement  in  the  default  experience 
from  the  previous  year. 

During  FY  1979,  Applied  Management  Sciences  of  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland  completed  Stage  I  of  a  Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in 
the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs.  Findings  related  to  management 
of  the  NDSL  program  are: 

--    analysis  of  77  audit  reports  from  the  period  July  1974  through 
November,  1977  showed  major  deficiencies  of  various  kinds  in 
administration  of  loan  programs. 

--     the  most  frequently  observed  deficiencies  related  to  internal 
controls,  accounting  systems,  and  record  maintenance.     These 
problems  were  noted  in  45  percent  of  the  audit  reports  analyzed 
but  were  found  in  75  percent  of  the  four-year  institutions. 

--    deficiencies  in  refund  policies  and  procedures  were  noted  in 
44  percent  of  the  audits,  all  of  them  at  Proprietary  vocational 
schools. 
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--     violations  of  institutional   matching  provisions  were  observed 
in  29  percent  of  examined  audits,    and  occurred   in  five  of  seven 
junior  or  community  colleges. 

--     analysis  of  175  program  reviews  conducted  from  April  1  to  June 
30,   1978  major  problems  with  record  maintenance,  accounting 
procedures,   improper  disbursement,  and  poor  collection  efforts. 
Proprietary  schools  had  a  significantly  smaller  percentage 
of  these  problems  than  public  and  private*  non-profit  institutions, 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Stage  II  of  the  AMS  study  will  provide  data  on  the  specific  effects  of 
OE  and  institutional  operation  procedures  upon  students  and  upon  the 
institutions  themselves. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Project  (CIRP),  1979  Report.  Los 
Angeles,  California,  1979. 

Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic 
Grant  Programs,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Evaluation  and 
Dissemination,  Washington,  D,  C.,  1979. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-79-0437. 

Program  files,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     David  Iwamoto,  245-1747 
For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1986 


Title  IV-B,  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  enacted  by  Public  Law 
89-329;  amended  by  Public  Laws 
89-698,  89-752,  89-794,  90-460, 
90-575,  91-95,  92-318,  92-391, 
93-269.  34-328,  94-482,  95-43, 
96-49,  and  96-374 

Funding  History:   Year   Loan  Volume    Obligations  ]/   Appropriation  I/ 


1966 

$ 

77 

* 

492 

,000 

2/ 

1967 

248 

9 

494 

,000 

11 

1968 

435 

9 

849 

,000 

11 

1969 

686 

9 

676 

,000 

1970 

839 

9 

666 

,000 

1971 

1 

9 

043 

, 

933 

,000 

1972 

1 

t 

301 

9 

577 

,000 

1973 

1 

9 

198 

9 

523 

,000 

1974 

982 

9 

000 

,000 

3/ 

1975 

1 

9 

208 

000 

,000 

I/ 

1976 

1 

9 

735 

, 

000 

,000 

3/ 

1977 

1 

9 

470 

9 

000 

,000 

3/ 

1978 

1 

9 

648 

5 

000 

,000 

3/ 

1979 

2 

3 

250 

, 

000 

,000 

1980 

4 

9 

840 

» 

000 

,000 

1981 

5 

9 

100 

, 

000 

,000 

$ 

15,632,000 

39,937,000 

60,571,000 

118,387,000 

135,616,000 

228,708,000 

304,237,000 

422,321,000 

464,163,000 

560,889,000 

538,996,000 

737,021,000 

788,023,000 

1,597,877,000 

3,314,876,000 


$  9,500 

43,000 

'40,000 

74,900 

73,226 

161,200 

209,365 

291,640 

398,668 

594,200 

807,787 

357,312 

479,663 

945,030 

1,609,344 

2,312,479 


,000  21 

,000  2/ 

,000  II 

,000" 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 


]_/  Includes:  advances  for  reserve  funds,  expenditures  for  interest 
payments,  special  and  administrative  allowances,  death  and  disability 
claims,  bankruptcy  claims  and  default  claims.  Costs  for  computer  S  & 
E  items  are  not  included  except  for  Fiscal  Years  1978  and  79  which  do 
include  computer  costs  of  $10.5  and  $12.5  million  respectively. 

Z/  Includes  loans  under  the  now  repealed  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

3/   Disbursed  loan  volume  rather  than  commitments  as  for  prior  years. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  program  1s  to  provide  loans  to  students  attending 
eligible  institutions  of  higher  education,  vocational,  technical,  business 
and  trade  schools,  and  eligible  foreign  Institutions.  This  program  is 
designed  to  utilize  non-Federal  loan  capital  supplied  primarily  by 
commercial  lenders  but  also  by  some  educational  institutions  and  State  and 
private  agencies  acting  as  direct  lenders.  These  loans  are  guaranteed 
either  by  individual  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  (reinsured  by  the 
Federal  government)  or  directly  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  objective 
of  such  guarantees  1s  to  provide  long  term  low  interest,  deferred  payment, 
non-col lateri zed  loans  to  students.  This  permits  lenders  to  make  loans 
directly  to  students  (not  their  families)  without  these  students  having  to 
establish  credit  ratings.  The  goal  is  to  provide  the  broadest  possible 
access  to  loan  capital  without  the  usual  constraints  of  credit-worthiness 
and  provision  of  collateral  to  secure  the  loan.  Such  broad  access  to  loan 
capital  is  intended  to  provide  freer  access  by  students  to  postsecondary 
education  and  a  wider  choice  1n  the  types  of  institutions  attended. 
Guaranteed  loans  are  an  Important  supplement  to  other  Office  of  Education 
programs  of  student  financial  aid,  providing  low-income  students  with  an 
additional  source  of  funds  and  providing  many  middle  and  upper  middle- 
income  students  with  their  primary  source  of  Federal  assistance. 

Program  Operations: 

The  principal  of  the  loan  is  provided  by  participating,  lending 
institutions  such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  State  agencies,  and 
eligible  educational  Institutions.  The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  State  or 
private  non-profit  agency  or  insured  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  program  during  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
A  student  1s  eligible  if  he  or  she  Is  enrolled  and  in  good  standing  as 
determined  by  the  Institution,  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  least  half 
time  at  an  eligible  institution  and  is  a  United  States  citizen  or  is  in  the 
United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose  and  intends  to  become  a 
permanent  resident  thereof.  Annual  loan  limits  are  $2,500  for 
undergraduate  study  and  $59000  for  graduate  study.  The  total  aggregate  of 
loans  outstanding  cannot  exceed  $7,500  for  undergraduate  or  professional 
students  and  $15,000  for  graduate  students,  Including  undergraduate  loans. 
All  students  are  eligible  for  Federal  Interest  benefits.  The  Federal 
government  will  pay  to  the  lender  the  total  interest  due  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  repayment  period  and  during  authorized  deferment  periods 
thereafter.  The  student  pays  the  total  interest  at  an  annual  percentage 
rate  of  7  percent  during  the  repayment  period,  which  begins  9-12  months 
after  the  normal  full-time  academic  workload.  Deferment  of  repayment  is 
provided  when  the  student  returns  to  full-time  study  at  an  eligible 
educational  institution,  enrolls  in  certain  graduate  fellowship  programs, 
or  participates  in  'Secretary  of  Education.  A  deferment  period  of  up  to 
three  years  is  also  provided  while  the  borrower  1s  serving  active  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  in  the  Peace  Corps,  or  full-time  volunteer  programs 
conducted  by  ACTION.  In  addition,  repayment  may  be  deferred  during  a 
single  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  during  such  time  that  the  borrower 
1s  seeking  but  unable  to  find  full-time  employment. 
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A  statutory  formula  provides  for  a  special  allowance  to  be  paid  to 
lenders  in  order  to  promote  an  equitable  return  to  holders  of  loans,  to 
encourage  prompt  payment,  to  give  appropriate  consideration  to  relative 
administrative  costs  and  money  market  conditions.  The  special  allowance  is 
computed  by  determining  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the 
ninety-one-day  Treasury  bills  for  the  three  month  period,  by  subtracting 
3.5  percent  from  this  average,  by  rounding  the  resultant  percent  upward  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  percent,  and  by  dividing  the  resultant 
percent  by  four.  There  is  no  ceiling  on  the  special  allowance  rate. 

Other  significant  provisions  include:  (1)  a  series  of  incentives  to 
encourage  more  States  to  form  and  operate  their  own  guarantee  agencies; 
existing  guarantee  agencies  are  also  given  additional  compensation  in 
order  to  carry  out  specific  functions;  (2)  in  some  cases,  there  are  certain 
limitations  on  the  total  annual  amount  of  the  loan  depending  upon  who  makes 
the  loan  and  the  total  cost  of  education  at  the  Institution  attended  by  the 
borrower;  (3)  under  certain  conditions,  guarantee  agencies  may  be 
reinsured  by  the  Federal  government  at  100  percent  of  losses  due  to  claims 
for  death,  disability,  and  default;  (4)  student  loan  obligations  may  not  be 
discharged  in  bankruptcy  within  5  years  of  the  time  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  was  to  have  begun  except  1n  the  case  of  undue  borrower  hardship;  and 
(5)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract  for  assistance  in  the  recovery 
of  defaulted  loans. 

Program  Scope: 

Cumulative  dollar  amount  of  disbursements  insured  through  Fiscal  Year 
1979  are  allocated  13  percent  to  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program 
(FISLP)  and  87  percent  to  State  Guarantee  Agencies.  Loans  are  provided  to 
students  attending  3,581  eligible  schools  of  higher  education,  3,289 
vocational,  technical,  business,  and  trade  schools,  and  856  foreign 
educational  institutions. 

f  In  Fiscal  Year  1979  an  estimated  12,000  institutions  were  approved  and 
making  loans.  These  lenders  made  an  estimated  236,000  Federal  loans  as 
35k  dVn  "timated  789,000  State,  for  a  total  of  1,025,000  loans 
*i  «ISnm  nnJhe  total  amount  of  1oan  disbursements  was  estimated  at 
ll£  nAX  SA;  '  J  *,  federal  loans  disbursements  were  estimated  at 
$417,000,000  and  $1,435,000,000  for  State  and  other.  The  amount  of  the 
average  loan  disbursed  was  $1,809. 


thhL^-fal  "t^V^i1.979  Obl19ations,    $248.6  million  were  for 
6"?1*!'   $l94-5   mi11lon   for   sPecial    allowance  payments,    $5.6 

a^^L^n-^11^  payments'   S9*3  mil]1on   ?or  bankruptcy 
and  $206.6  million  for  the  payment  of  default  claims. 
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I.     Analysis  of  Freshmen  GSLP  Participation  V 

The  CIRP  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  indicates  that  Freshmen  do  not 
participate  proportionately  with  bther  classes  in  utilization  of  the  GSLP 
program.  Whereas  the  overall  program  participation  rate  is  about  19 
percent,  the  participation  rate  for  Freshmen  is  about  15  percent.  This 
appears  to  be  a  significant  change  from  Fiscal  Year  1978  data  which  showed 
a  16  percent  total  participation  rate  and  only  a  14  percent  rate  for 
Freshmen. 

Variation  from  this  average  participation  rate  of  15  percent  for 
Freshmen  is  related  both  to  differences  in  family  income  and  to  differences 
in  institutional  costs.  In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  GSLP  participation  by  income  2/ 
(Table  I)  increased  from  12  percent  in  the  $1-5,999  income  category  to  18.9 
percent  in  the  $20-29,999  income  group.  Similarly,  borrower  participation 
by  institutional  cost  3/  increased  from  11  percent  for  those  attending 
private,  four-year  institutions. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  dependent  Freshmen  borrowed  an  average  of  $2,242, 
or,  90  percent  of  the  maximum  amount  ($2,500)  which  can  be  borrowed  by 
undergraduates  for  a  normal  academic  year.  The  average  amount  borrowed  is 
more  significantly  related  to  family  income  than  to  institutional  cost. 
For  example,  those  in  the  highest  family  income  category  ($30,000  and 
above)  borrowed  an  average  of  $1,742  while  those  in  the  two  lowest  income 
groups  borrowed  an  average  of  $1,156  and  $1,137,  respectively.  It  is  also 
significant  that  borrowers  1n  all  income  groups  who  attend  low-tuition, 
two-year  public  colleges  on  average  borrow  a  relatively  large  amount 
($1,321).  This  average  loan  size  for  two-year  public  college  borrowers  is 
89  percent  of  the  average  loan  size  ($1,484)  of  those  attending  far  more 

expensive  private,  four-year  colleges. 

* 

The  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  became  effective  on 
November  1,  1978.  Analysis  of  Fiscal  Year  1979  loans  to  Freshmen  after 
MISAA  had  become  effective,  and  Fiscal  Year  1978  loans  to  Freshmen  prior  to 
the  effects  of  MISAA,  provides  a  measure  of  the  changes  in  participation 
rates  by  income.  The  income  category  of  $25,000  and  above  had  been  made 
newly  eligible  for  interest  subsidies  as  a  result  of  MISAA.  The 
participation  rate  for  this  income  group  in  Fiscal  Year  1979  was  33.9 
percent  as  compared  with  a  participation  rate  of  16.2  percent  in  Fiscal 
Year  1978.  This  approximate  doubling  of  participation  rate  by  the  highest 
income  group  ($25,000  and  above)  indicates  the  effectiveness  of  MISAA's 
subsidy  provision,  intended  to  make  loans  more  available  to  middle-income 
families.  Participation  rates  for  the  lowest  income  category  declined 
moderately  from  26.6  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1978  to  24.4  percent  in  Fiscal 
Year  1979. 


V  See  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  section  for  discussion  of 
overlap  with  GSL  recipients. 

2/  Unweighted  average  across  all  institutional  types, 

3/  Unweighted  average  across  all  family  income  categories. 
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II-  Study  Findings 

A  Study  of  Requirements  for  Forming  State  Guarantee  Agencies 
was  completed  in  July,  1979  by  louche,  Ross  and  Company,  Washington,  D.C. 
This  study  was  in  response  to  Section  411(c)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976  in  which  Congress  expressed  its  intention  that  each  State  form  its  own 
student  loan  guarantee  agency.  louche,  Ross  conducted  a  cost  audit  and 
management  analysis  of  22  of  the  24  State  guarantee  agencies  existing  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  Year  1977. 

In  general ,  exi  sting  State  guarantee  agencies  were  found  to  be 
effective  in  delivery  of  diverse  services  relating  to  their  primary  loan 
guarantee  function.  Twenty-one  of  the  agencies  were  found  to  be 
financially  viable  in  relation  to  the  fiscal  incentives  provided  in  the 
1976  legislation.  Despite  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  overall 
operations,  specific  areas  were  found  to  require  further  strengthening: 
(1)  internal  management  information  systems  were  found  to  be  rudimentary 
in  relation  to  the  real  information  needs  of  management;  (2)  external 
reporting  as  specified  by  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  characterized  by 
lack  of  proper  definitions  and  report  utilization;  (3)  external  reporting 
by  State  guarantee  agencies  has  often  been  characterized  by  incomplete  and 
inconsistent  data  causing  State  agency  aggregated  data  to  be  of  limited 
usefulness  to  OE  and  to  the  Congress;  (4)  relatively  few  agencies  have 
developed  comprehensive  compliance  programs  to  detect  and  reduce  program 
fraud  and  abuse;  (5)  the  processing  systems  utilized  by  some  agencies  were 
either  not  sufficiently  automated  in  relation  to  the  large  volume  of 
paperwork  or,  if  automated,  were  inefficiently  utilized;  and,  (6)  several 
agencies  provided  no  enforcement  of  "due  diligence"  regulations  and  some 
other  agencies  took  on  such  enforcement  duties  directly  rather  than  enforce 
lender  compliance.  Many  State  guarantee  agencies  have  now  corrected  many 
or  all  of  these  deficiencies. 

State  guarantee  agencies  were  judged  to  be  particularly  effective, 
however,  in  their  general  relationships  with  lenders  and,  particularly,  in 
their  lender  promotion  activities.  An  important  result  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  loan  volume,  one  measure  of  increased  loan  availability  to 
borrowers.  Agencies  are  also  very  efficient  in  processing  default  claims, 
with  the  average  elapsed  time  between  submission  of  claim  and  payment  being 
37  days.  Twenty-one  of  the  22  State  agencies  used  outside  commercial  firms 
(or  law  firms)  for  assistance  in  the  collection  of  defaulted  loans.  The 
results  of  these  arrangements  was  judged  to  be  very  good  even  though  States 
generally  follow  conservative  accounting  practices  in  showing  results  from 
collection  activities. 

A  Study  of  Selected  Institutions  and  Borrowers  was  completed  in 
September,  1979  by  Cresap,  McCormick,  and  Paget,  Washington,  D.  C,  The 
study  was  a  review  of  institutional  policies  and  procedures  at  16 
proprietary  schools  and  12  institutions  of  higher  education  acting  as 
direct  lenders  under  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program.  As  part 
of  the  review,  over  300  borrowers  were  interviewed  in  order  to  assess  their 
experience  with  the  schools'  stated  policies  and  procedures. 
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Both  proprietary  schools  and  IHE  lenders  were  found  to  have  stated 
policies  and  procedures  which  were  in  conformity  with  OE  regulations  and 
program  directives.  Schools  stated,  and  borrowers  confirmed,  that 
prospective  students  were  not  pressured  to  enroll  and  that  the  loan  was  not 
used  as  a  recruiting  tool.  The  great  majority  of  students  apparently 
understood  their  individual  obligation  to  repay  the  loan,  a  large 
proportion  of  in-school  borrowers  felt  only  somewhat  well-informed  about 
the  terms  of  the  loan.  While  all  schools  in  the  study  held  "exit" 
interviews  tc  inform  graduating  borrowers  of  these  terms  and  of  conditions 
for  deferment  and  forbearance  of  loan  payments,  attendance  at  these 
interviews  is  not  mandatory. 

Many  borrowers  reported  that  they  would  not  have  been  financially  able 
to  attend  the  school  or  college  with  access  to  the  guaranteed  loan,  but 
about  30  percent  said  they  would  have  preferred  to  borrow  a  larger  amount. 

Among  other  major  findings  were: 

Many  proprietary  school  borrowers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  informed 
of  the  size  of  the  monthly  payments  on  their  loans; 

Borrowers,  particularly  at  proprietary  schools,  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  requirement  to  provide  change  of  address  information 
after  they  leave  school; 

One-third  of  the  borrowers  said  that  school  responses  to  their 
questions  about  loans  was  not  satisfactory  or  only  somewhat 
satisfactory. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 

The  following  studies  are  continuing  and  scheduled  for  completion  in 
September,  1980,  June,  1981  and  February,  1981,  respectively: 

(1)  Sources  of  Loan  Funds  for  Students  and  Their  Parents 

This  study  will  identify  and  catalog  all  sources  of  educational 
loans  for  students  and  their  parents.  It  will  describe  the  terms 
under  which  such  loans  are  made,  annual  loan  volumes  and  the 
sodoeconomic  characteristics  and  geographic  locations  of  the 
borrowers  served.  The  information  (published  and  unpublished)  will 
be  gathered  from  the  most  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  State 
agencies,  private  sector  lenders,  firms  administering  loan  programs 
for  private  sector  lenders  or  organizations  representing  groups  of 
private  lenders.  Total  annual  loan  volumes  in  aggregate,  and  by  type 
of  loan,  will  be  calculated.  Geographic  and  socioeconomic  patterns  of 
loan  utilization  in  aggregate  and  by  type  of  loan  will  be  described 
and  compared.  Very  little,  in  particular,  is  known  about  loans  which 
originate  exclusively  in  the  private  sector  and  no  known  compendium  of 
educational  loan  financing  facts  exists. 
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(2)  Parent  Survey  Component  of  High  School  and  Beyond  (Base  Year  Data 
Collection) 

This  procurement  will  collect  data  from  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  5,000  parents  of  high  school  seniors.  It 
will  last  from  October  1979  through  September  1980  and  cost  $400,000. 
The  high  school  seniors  will  have  been  surveyed  a  few  months 
previously  and  it  is  expected  that  these  same  students  and  their 
parents  will  be  surveyed  again  two  years  later.  The  parent 
questionnaire  is  currently  being  designed  and  field  tested  (with 
Fiscal  Year  1978  funds).  The  data  collected  by  the  parent  survey  will 
relate  to  parental  knowledge  about  postsecondary  schooling  options 
(offerings,  costs,  and  the  availability  of  financial  aid),  parental 
plans  and  actions  to  finance  their  childrens1  education,  family 
demographic,  social  and  financial  characteristics.  Although  this 
survey  represents  the  bas'e-year  of  a  two-wave  longitudinal  data 
collection  effort,  it  will  provide  data  that  1s  immediately  useful  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Information  dissemination  about 
postsecondary  education  opportunities,  what  these  opportunities  cost, 
and  what  financial  aid  is  available  to  help  meet  these  costs.  In 
addition,  it  will  provide  detailed  information  about  how  parents  plan 
to  finance  their  childrens1  education  and  the  size  of  the  contribution 
they  will  be  making,  which  will  be  analyzed  with  respect  to  family 
composition,  social  background,  and  financial  position.  The 
procurement  will  only  include  descriptive  analysis,  OED  will  perform 
more  rigorous  analyses  in-house.  The  Bureau  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance  will  be  the  primary  user  of  the  analyses'  findings  along 
with  Departmental  and  Congressional  staff  persons. 

Indebtedness  to  Finance  Postsecondary  Education:  What  Is  Reasonable  and 
What  is  Not' 

The  study  will  develop  an  economic  model  for  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  accumulated  education- loan  indebtedness  relative  to 
expected  post-schooling  earnings  profiles,  household  expenditures  and  the 
indebtedness  necessary  to  establish  professional  practice.  Using  existing 
data  current  indebtedness  levels  will  be  estimated  and  future  indebtedness 
levels  simulated.  The  reasonableness  of  these  indebtedness  levels  will  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  projected  earnings  and  expenditure  profiles.  The 
study  will  require  approximately  one-and-one-half  man  years  of 
professional  effort  and  43  weeks  to  complete. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Touche,  Ross  and  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Study  of  Requirements  for 
Forming  State  Guarantee  Agencies,  Ouly,  1979. 

Cresap,  McCormick,  and  Paget,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Study  of  Selected 
Institutions  and  Borrowers  Participating  in  FISLP,  September,  1979. 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Project  (CIRPl.  1978  Report 

Program  files,  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     David  Bayer,   245-9717 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Health  Education  Assistance  Loan  Program 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  VII-C,  Health  Professions  Educational  September  30,  1984 

Assistance  Act  of  1976,  enacted  by  Public 
Law  94-484;  amended  by  Public  Laws  95-83 
and  95-215. 

Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1978  $1,500,000          $  -  0  - 

1979  indefinite          2,500,000* 

1980  indefinite          

1981  Indefinite          

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  HEAL  program  is  to  provide  Federally  insured  loans 
to  graduate  students  attending  eligible  schools  or  former  students  of  such 
eligible  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathlc  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optonietry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  or  public  health.  The  loans  are 
made  by  participating  lenders,  including  banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  HEAL  schools,  and  the  loans  are  insured  against  the 
borrower's  default,  death,  total  and  permanent  disability,  and  bankruptcy 
by  the  Federal  goverment. 

Program  Operations: 

To  be  eligible  for  a  HEAL  loan  a  student  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
permanent  resident,  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  an  eligible 
institution,  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study,  and  in  "good  standing" 
as  determined  by  the  school's  policies.  In  addition,  pharmacy  students 
must  have  completed  3  years  of  training.  Also,  a  loan  is  insured  if  made  to 
an  individual  who  had  an  HEAL  loan  and  is  in  an  authorized  deferment  period 
may  receive  an  HEAL  loan  solely  for  repayment  of  interest  on  his  HEAL 
loans.  Additionally,  borrowers  cannot  receive  HEAL  loans  during  the  same 
academic  year  they  receive  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  or  Federally  Insured 
Student  Loans  (Part  B,  Title  IV,  Higher  Education  Act). 

Eligible  borrowers  (with  the  exception  of  pharmacy  students)  can 
borrow  up  to  $10,000  per  academic  year  to  a  total  of  $50,000  outstanding. 
Pharmacy  students  were  limited  to  $7,500  per  academic  year  to  a  total  of 
$37,500  for  borrowers  who  are  or  were  students.  The  loan  amount  may  not 
exceed  the  borrower's  tuition  costs  plus  $2,500. 


*Borrowing  authority  to  remain  available  without  Fiscal  Year  limitation. 
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A  student  is  required  to  begin  repayment  of  the  loan  to  the  lender 
between  nine  and  twelve  months  after  completing  his  internship  or  residency 
training  program  or  after  discontinuing  a  full-time  academic  program  at  an 
eligible  institution.  Borrowers  have  between  10-15  years  to  repay  a  loan, 
excluding  deferment  periods.  Repayment  of  the  principal  is  deferred  during 
the  borrower's  full-time  study  at  a  HEAL  program  school.  A  deferment  of  up 
to  three  years  will  be  granted  for:  participation  in  an  accredited 
internship  or  residency  program,  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  service  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA,  membership  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  or  full-time  study  at  an  institution  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  The  loan  may  not  be  outstanding 
for  more  than  23  years  from  the  date  of  disbursement  of  the  loan  exclusive 
of  deferment  periods. 

The  statute  provides  for  two  types  of  charges  for  a  Health  Education 
Assistance  Loan.  Interest,  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
to  exceed  12  percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan, 
1s  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower.  There  is  no  Federal  interest  subsidy  on  HEAL 
loans  but  interest  payments  may  be  deferred  before  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period,  while  a  student  is  1n  an  authorized  deferment  period  or 
during  authorized  period  of  forebearanco  of  payment  of  principal.  These 
deferments  of  Interest  must  cease  not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
repayment  of  the  first  installment  of  principal  is  due,  or  the  date 
repayment  of  principal  is  required  to  resume.  This  accrued  interest  may  be 
added  to  the  principal.  Secondly,  there  is  an  Insurance  premium  not  to 
exceed  two  percent  per  year  to  be  charged  in  advance  to  cover  the  period 
from  disbursement  until  nine  months  after  the  student's  anticipated 
graduation  date. 

The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  borrower  to  assume 
the  borrower's  repayment  obligation  for  not  more  than  $10,000  in  any  12 
month  period  toward  the  principal  and  interest  due  on  a  loan  if  the 
borrower  agrees,  to  serve  as  either  a  member  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  or  in  private  practice  in  a  health  manpower  shortage  area. 

Participating  health  professions  schools  must  be  legally  authorized 
within  a  State  to  train  members  of  the  medical  professions  and  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  A  new  school  which  (by  reason  of  no,  or  an  insufficient  period 
of  operation)  is  not,  at  the  time  of  application  for  insurance  of  a  loan 
eligible  for  accreditation  by  such  a  recognized  body,  shall  be  deemed 
accredited  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  school  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such  body  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  following  the  normal  graduation  date  of 
the  first  entering  class  1n  such  school. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan  program  has  been  operational 
with  regulations  in  effect  since  September  15,  1978.  As  of  July  1,  1980, 
cumulative  loans  numbering  2165  and  totalling  $16,750,764  have  been 
guaranteed  for  graduate  students  attending  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  podiatry,  public  health, 
pharmacy  and  optometry.  The  average  loan  is  $7,737,  The  breakdown  of  the 
loan  distribution  1s  as  follows: 
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Discipline 

Number  of 
Loans 

Percent 
of  Total 

Dollar 
Total 

Dollar 
Percent 

Dollar  Average 
Loan 

Medicine 

885 

40.92% 

$6,626,481 

39.60% 

$7,487 

Osteopathy 

U4 

5.  77* 

$1,101,377 

6.62% 

$8,882 

Dentistry 

560 

25.91% 

$4,414,993 

26.40% 

$7,883 

Veterinary 
Medicine 

69 

3.  23% 

$     348,765 

2.13% 

$5,054 

Optometry 

42 

1.98% 

$     313,962 

1.92% 

$7,475 

Podiatry 

410 

18.98% 

$3,583,320 

21.44* 

$8,739 

Pharmacy 

62 

2.91% 

$     290,568 

1.78% 

$4,686 

Public  Health 
TOTALS 

11 

0.55% 

$       51,298 

0.35% 

$4,663 

2165 

100% 

$16,750,764 

100% 

$7,737 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  HEAL  program  was  intended  to  provide  substantial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loans  to  students  attending  high-cost  health  profession 
programs.  One  measure  of  program  effectiveness  is,  therefore,  the 
distribution  (utilization)  of  funds  by  different  types  of  schools. 

The  percent  of  total  loans  and  average  loan  size  by  discipline  is  as 
follows: 

Discipline  Percent  of  Total  Loans  '          Average  Loan  Size 

Medicine  43.4  $7,587 

Osteopathy  6.6  $8,608 

Dentistry,  27.6  $7,826 

Veterinary  Medicine  1.5  $5,699 

Optometry  2.2  $7,377 

Podiatry  15.2  $9,019 

Pharmacy  3.6  $4,619 

Public  Health  0.3^  $7,166 


I/  FY  1980  loan  applications  received  thru  June  30,   1980. 
2/  total  may  not  equal   100%  because  of  rounding. 
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Another  measure  of  program  effectiveness  is  the  proportion  of 
eligible  health  professions  schools  which  have  signed  participation 
agreements. 

As  of  July  1,  1980,  143  schools  had  processed, at  least  one  HEAL  loan 
application  during  the  Fiscal  Year.  Geographical  participation  is  also 
indicative  of  the  Program's  progress  to  date.  Borrowers  have  come  from  37 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  largest  number  of 
loans  have  been  made  to  borrowers  from  California  (184),  Illinois  (172), 
Pennsylvania  (146),  and  Tennessee  (146).  Commerical  lenders,  however, 
have  not  responded  strongly  to  the  Program.  As  of  June  30,  1980,  only 
thirteen  lenders  have  participated.  Six  of  these  have  made  fewer  than  five 
loans.  However,  1227  loans,  or  94  percent  of  all  loans  made  since  the 
inception  of  the  program,  have  been  from  two  large  banks. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  _Eva1uation  Studies: 

The  Office  of  Education  has  not  evaluated  the  HEAL  program.  As  part 
of  the  authorization  for  the  Department  of  Education,  the  HEAL  Program  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

HEAL  Program  Files,  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 
For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     David  C.   Bayer,  245-9717 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Upward  Bound  Program 
Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV-A 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-318;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 


I/ 
I/ 

I/ 

T/ 

I/ 

I  56,680 
96,000 
96,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
400,000 


,000  2/ 
,000  2/ 
,000  ?/ 
,000  £/ 
9 000  2/ 

sooo  y 

,000  2J 
,000  2/ 
,000  1J 
,000  2/ 

,000  y 

,000  2/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

I/ 
T/ 
T/ 

V 

V 

129,600,000 
30,000,000 
31,000,000  3/ 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 
41,500,000 
50,034,000 
61,000,000 
62,500,000 
67,200,000 


]_/  There  were  no  specific  authorizations  or  appropriations  for  Upward 
Bound  during  these  years.  This  was  an  OEO  agency  allocation  made  from 
the  total  appropriations  for  Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

2_/  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers,  and  the  Training 
Program. 


3/     Excludes  $4  million  supplemental  appropriation  for  Veterans'  projects. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  is  intended  for  youths  from  low-income 
families  who  have  academic  potential,  but  who  may  lack  adequate  secondary 
school  preparation,  including  those  students  whose  inadequate  secondary 
school  preparation  is  a  result  of  severe  rural  isolation.  4/  Without  the 
intervention  of  the  program,  these  students  would  not  have  considered 
college  or  other  postsecondary  education,  nor  would  they  have  been  likely 
to  have  gained  admission  to  or  successfully  completed  college  or  other 
postsecondary  education.  The  program  fis  designed  to  generate  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school.  The  goal 
of  the  program,  as  stated  in  the  regulations,  is  to  increase  the  academic 
performance  and  motivational  levels  of  eligible  enrollees  so  that  such 
persons  may  complete  secondary  school  and  successfully  pursue 
postsecondary  education  programs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (1974)  study  of  Upward  Bound  found  a 
lack  of  measurable  objectives  that  clearly  stated  the  expected  end  results 
of  the  program  for  student  performance.  GAO  observed  that  local  project 
objectives  were  usually  vague  and  did  not  express  in  a  measurable  way 
changes  expected  in  students'  academic  skills  and  motivation. 

Program  Operations: 

Upward  Bound  looks  for  the  individual  with  academic  potential  (a 
demonstrated  aptitude)  for  postsecondary  education,  but  whose  inadequate 
high  school  preparation  prevents  meeting  conventional  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  college,  university,  or  technical  institute.  The  program  is 
designed  to  generate  skills  by  means  of  remedial  instruction,  altered 
curriculum,  tutoring,  cultural  exposure,  and  motivation  through 
encouragement  and  counseling.  In  a  typical  year  an  Upward  Bound  student  is 
a  resident  on  a  college,  university,  or  secondary  school  campus  for  a  six- 
to  eight-week  summer  session.  In  "the  academic  year  he  may  attend  Saturday 
classes  or  tutorial/counseling  sessions  or  participate  in  cultural 
enrichment  activities.  During  his  junior  and  senior  years  he  explores 
options  for  the  postsecondary  program  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Upward  Bound  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  primarily  through 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide  educational  services  to 
disadvantaged  youth.  The  program  is  administered  through  the  ED  central 
office.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  47  ED  staff  manage  this  program, 
along  with  four  other  programs  in  the  Division  of  Student  Services.  The 
program  is  forward  funded  and  no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 


4/  Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of 
eligible  youths.  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  youths  participating 
in  a  project  must  be  low-»income  individuals  who  are  potentially  first 
generation  college  students  and  the  remaining  participants  must  be 
either  low-income  individuals  or;  potentially  first  generation  college 
students.  The  description  presented  reflected  Upward  Bound  in 
Academic  Year  1980-81. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  Program  Year  1978-79,  382  Upward  Bound  projects  were  funded  (32 
Veterans  projects  are  included  in  these  figures).  The  grants  to  projects 
averaged  $130,972.  Approximately  39,315  students  were  served  by  the 
program.  Of  these  students,  47  percent  were  males  and  53  percent  were 
females.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  clients  were  black,  11  percent  were 
Hispanic,  and  22  percent  were  white.  About  36  percent  of  the  clients  were 
in  the  twelfth  grade  of  high  school,  29  percent  in  the  eleventh  grade,  22% 
in  the  tenth  grade,  and  the  remaining  13  percent  were  in  lower  grades  or 
were  dropouts. 

For  FY  1979,  491  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $79,249,861  were 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  377  continuation  awards  and  35  new  awards 
were  made.  Of  the  412  projects,  46  were  hosted  by  two-year/junior 
colleges,  329  by  four-year  colleges,  12  by  vocational/technical  schools, 
and  24  by  agencies.  For  FY  1980,  539  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of 
$102,115,276  were  received. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  recent  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  provided  the  most  comprehensive 
and  scientifically  accurate  statistics  about  the  program.  These 
statistics  were  based  on  a  national  sample  of  more  than  3,400  Upward  Bound 
students  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  and  a  comparison  group 
of  about  2,000  similar  students  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program. 

The  following  evaluation  findings  document  the  impact  of  the  Upward 
Bound  Program: 

o  Participation  in  Upward  Bound  failed  to  increase  the  rate  of  high 
school  completion,  given  tenth  grade  entry,  beyond  the  96  percent 
rate  for  all  students. 

o        Upward  Bound  has  a  large  positive  influence  on  postsecondary  entrance. 

About  W%  of  the  typical  UB  participants  entered  some  type  of  postsecondary 
education  while  about  70%  of  comparable  nonparticipants  entered. 

o        Upward  bound  influences  the  types  of  institutions  entered  and  the 

types  of  individual  who  enter.     Of  the  students  that  entered  postsecondary 
education,  about  73%  of  typical  UB  participants  attended  a  four- 
year  college  or  university.     The  comparable  rate  for  nonparticipants 
was  50%.     Indeed,  22%  of  the  nonparticipants  attended  a  vocational 
technical   school   in  comparison  to  9%  of  typical  UB  participants. 
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Upward  Bound  has  impact  on  participants'  financial    aid.     Typical 
Upward  Bound  participants  more  frequently  received  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (79  percent  vs.   59  percent),  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants   (20  percent  vs.   8  percent),   National   Direct 
Student  Loans  (27  percent  vs.   10  percent)   and  College  Work-Study 
while  taking  courses  (29  percent  vs.    16  percent).     Overall,  typical 
Upward  Bound  participants  received  an  average  of  $1,428  in  grants 
and  $393  in  loans  as  compared  with  $689  in  grants   and  $300  in  loans 
for  nonparticipants. 

Upward  Bound  has  an  impact  on  participants'    usage  of  supportive 
services.     Typical   participants  used  available  tutoring  and  counseling 
services  more  frequently  than  nonparticipants. 

Overall,  UB  had  a  large  positive  effect  on  student  persistence. 
Summed  over  all  types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  maintain 
their  enrollment  for  about  one  more  term  than  comparable  nonparticipants 
Controlling  for  the  type  of  school   attended,   UB  participants  persist 
slightly  longer  (i.e.  one-fifth  of  a  term)   than  comparable  non- 
participants. 

Summed  over  all  types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  earned 
more  credits  than  comparable  nonparticipants.     However,  after  con- 
trolling for  the  type  of  school   attended,  typical  UB  participants 
earned  slightly  fewer  credits  than  comparable  nonparticipants. 

The  grades  earned  at  postsecondary  institutions  by  UB  participants 
were  roughly  the  same,  or  slightly  lower,  than  those  earned  by 
comparable  nonparticipants.     At  four-year  colleges  and  universities, 
average  UB  participants  and  comparable  nonparticipants  earned  grade 
point  averages  of  about  2.0  (equivalent  to  a  letter  grade  of  C). 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

General  Accounting  Office,  Problems  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  _in_ 
Preparing  Disadvantaged  Students  for  a  Postsecondary  Education,  March 
7,  1974,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Upward  Bound  Program  files. 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and 
Talent  Search  Programs,  Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1975. 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program,  Volume  IV  of  A  Study  of 
the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1976. 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program:  A  First  Follow-Up, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
1977. 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program:  A  Second  Follow-Up, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
1979. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Richard  Sonnergren,  426-8960 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Robert  H.   Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Talent  Search  Program 
Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  Public  Law  91-230; 
Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law  94-482;  Public 
Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 


V 
V 
T/ 

I  10,000 

56 s 680 

96,000 

969000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

400,000 


,000 
,000  2/ 

,000  2/ 

,000  21 
,000  I/ 
,000  21 
,000  2] 
,000  21 
,000  21 
,000?/ 
,000  21 
,000  ?/ 
,000  21 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$2,000,000 

2,500,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,900,000 

12,454,000 

15,300,000 

15,300,000 

17,600,000 


Talent  Search  projects  are  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths,  3/ 
Including  qualified  youths  residing  in  areas  of  severe  rural  isolation,  of 
financial  or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  potential  for  postsecondary 
educational  training  and  especially  such  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing 


T7 Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 

2/  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers,  and  the  Training 
Program. 

y  Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eligible 
youths.  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  youths  participating  in  a 
project  must  be  low-income  individuals  who  are  first  generation  college 
students.  The  description  presented  reflected  Talent  Search  in  Academic 
Year  1980-81. 
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postsecondary  educational  training,  and  to  encourage  them  to  complete 
secondary  school  and  undertake  postsecondary  educational  training.  The 
program  also  publicizes  student  financial  aid  programs  and  encourages 
secondary-school  or  college  dropouts  of  demostrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  (1)  increase  the  rate 
at  which  youths  of  financial  or  cultural  need  complete  secondary 
educational  programs,  (2)  decrease  the  rate  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school  dropouts,  (3)  increase  the  number  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school  dropouts  who  reenter  educational  programs,  and  (4)  increase  the 
postsecondary  enrollment  rate  of  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing 
postsecondary  educational  training. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Talent  Search  Program  allows 
youths  from  other  low-income  families,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  total 
served,  to  benefit  from  the  projects. 

Program  Operations: 

Talent  Search  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  through 
institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  provide  services  to  disadvantaged  youth  in  secondary 
schools  or  who  are  dropouts.  The  program  is  managed  through  the  ED  central 
office.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  47  ED  staff  manage  this  program 
along  with  the  four  other  programs  that  make  up  the  Division  of  Student 
Services.  Awards  are  made  competively.  The  program  is  forward-funded  and 
no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 

The  local  projects  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  youths  who 
need  the  program1  s  services  and  counsel  them  about  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  education. 

A  study  of  the  program  showed  that  all  project  directors  expressed  a 
fundamental  philosophic  concern  with  educational  opportunites  for  the 
minorities  and  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Their  stated  project 
objectives  were  two-fold.  First,  they  focused  on  improving  the  client 
group's  educational  and  vocational  status  and  self-perception,  and  second, 
on  increasing  school  -  and  community-awareness  of  the  client  group's  needs. 
Given  this  common  base,  all  projects  provided  services  intended  to 
encourage  clients  to  aspire  to  postsecondary  education. 

The  number  and  kinds  of  services  provided  clients  varied  considerably 
across  projects  classified  by  size,  ethnicity  and  location  of  majority  of 
clients,  type  of  host  institution,  age,  and  ED  region  location.  However, 
all  projects  generally  encouraged  the  completion  of  high  school  and  the 
attainment  of  a  postsecondary  education;  provided  information  on 
educational  opportunities  and  financial  assistance;  and  assisted  in  the 
mechanics  of  applying  for  admission  and  financial  aid.  To  a  more  limited 
extent,  projects  provided  follow-up  activities  and  assistance  to  insure 
that  clients  actually:  enrolled  in  postsecondary  institutions;  reached 
the  campus  and  began  their  studies;  and  became  adjusted  and  oriented  to  the 
campus. 
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In  receiving  these  services,  about  one-sixth  of  the  clients  had  had 
only  one  contact  with  Talent  Search*  about  one-half  had  had  two  to  five 
contacts,  and  about  one-third  had  had  six  or  more  contacts. 

Program  Scope: 

During  academic  year  1978-79,  131  projects  were  funded.  The  grants 
ranged  from  $41,841  to  $1,084,908  and  averaged  $95,073  with  a  cost  per 
client  of  $74.  The  projects  reported  serving  169,022  clients  with  about  42 
percent  blacks,  26  percent  white,  and  32  percent  of  other  ethnicity,  such 
as  Native  Americans  or  Mexican-Americans.  Approximately  57  percent  of 
these  clients  were  female.  About  70  percent  were  from  families  with  low 
incomes  and  approximatley  30  percent  were  eligible  due  to  cultural  need. 

For  1979-80,  221  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $25,233,382  were 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  129  continuation  awards  and  24  new  awards 
were  made.  Of  the  153  projects,  16  were  hosted  by  two-year/junior 
colleges,  63  by  four-year  colleges,  4  by  vocational/technical  schools  and 
70  by  agencies.  For  1980-81,  281  proposals  were  received.  In  total,  these 
proposals  requested  $37,028,913. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  the  1978-79  academic  year,  60,411  clients  were  placed  in 
postsecondary  education  with  an  additional  48,282  accepted,  but  not  yet 
enrolled.  Approximately  6,647  actual  or  potential  dropouts  were  persuaded 
to  return  to  school  or  college. 

The  1975  evaluation  of  the  Talent  Search  Program  shows  that,  given  the 
fuzzy  definition  of  the  target  population  and  the  lack  of  measurable 
objectives,  virtually  any  person  requesting  assistance  was  served—most  of 
whom  were  determined  to  be  eligible  by  virtue  of  low  income  and  related 
criteria. 

The  study  assessed  project  files  to  determine  their  adequacy.  The 
content  and  organization  of  the  client  record  files  varied  considerably 
across  projects.  Files  in  certain  projects  were  comprehensive  and  complete 
and  data  were  collected  and  filed  in  an  organized  manner,  whereas  the  files 
in  other  projects  contained  little  information,  often  collected  and  filed 
in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Most  files  generally  contained  such  basic 
descriptive  data  as  the  client's  age,  sex,  ethnicity,  and  grade  level. 
However,  data  critical  to  determining  a  client's  eligibility  for  the 
program,  his  application  for  and  attainment  of  financial  aid  or 
postsecondary  admission,  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  his  achievement 
of  other  Talent  Search  objectives  were  often  incomplete  or  missing. 
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The  limited  degree  to  which  these  kinds  of  information  were  recorded 
in  the  client  files,  and  survey  findings  of  the  postsecondary  status  of 
former  clients,  made  it  difficult  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Talent 
Search  counseling  services  and  follow-up  activities.  Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  students  reported  by  the  projects  to  have  enrolled  in 
postsecondary  institutions  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1973,  had 
actually  enrolled.  And  about  three-fourths  of  these  verified  enrollees 
were  still  enrolled  in  the  spring  of  1974.  (Most  of  those  who  were  not 
enrolled  in  the  spring  had  dropped  out  of  their  own  choice.) 

The  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program  was  descriptive,  including  a 
survey  of  college  registrars  to  validate  the  postsecondary  enrollment  of 
former  Talent  Search  clients.  Since  it  was  a  descriptive  study,  without  a 
nonparticipating  group  of  youths  similar  to  those  served  by  the  program  but 
who  did  not  have  access  to  the  program's  services,  an  assessment  of  the 
program's  impact  on  high  school  retention  and  college  entrance  cannot  be 
done.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  based  on  the  study,  that  the 
program  does  or  does  not  place  students  in  college  who  would  not  have 
enrolled  without  the  program's  services. 

In  those  cases  where  improvement  in  program  operations  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  study,  they  have  been  included  in  revised  program 
regulations. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Talent  Search  Program,  Volume  III  of  A  Study 
of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  December 
1975. 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and 
Talent  Search  Programs,  Research Triangle Institute, Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  May  1975. 

Program  Data. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Richard  Sonnergren,  426-8960 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of   1965.     Title  IV-A,  September  30,    1985 

Subpart  4;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  I/  Appropriation 

1974  $100,000,000          $3,000,000 

1975  100,000,000  3,000,000 

1976  100,000,000  3,000,000 

1977  200,000,000  4,000,000 

1978  200,000,000  5,246,000 

1979  200,000,000  6,300,000 

1980  200,000,000  7,700,000 

1981  400,000,000  8,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  is  intended  to  serve  areas  with  major  concentration  of 
low-income  populations  by  providing,  in  coordination  with  other  applicable 
programs  and  services: 

information  with  respect  to  financial  and  academic  assistance 
available  for  persons  residing  in  such  areas  desiring  to  pursue  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education; 

assistance  to  such  persons  in  applying  for  admission  to  institutions, 
at  which  a  program  of  postsecondary  education  is  offered,  including 
preparing  necessary  applications  for  use  by  admission  and  financial 
aid  officers;  and 

counseling  services  and  tutorial  and  other  necessary  assistance  to 
such  persons  while  attending  such  institutions. 

The  centers  also  are  to  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling  pools  to 
coordinate  resources  and  staff  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  of  other  institutions  offering  programs  of  postsecondary  education,  in 
admitting  educationally  disadvantaged  persons. 

IT  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers, 
and  the  Training  Program. 
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While  the  legislated  goals  of  the  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound  and 
Special  Services  programs  are  aimed  at  Individuals  in  need  of  project 
services,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed  to  serve 
residents  of  major  areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  low-income 
populations.  Z/  Consequently,  any  resident  of  a  funded  area  is  eligible  to 
receive  project  services.  This  broad  mandate,  without  the  restrictions  of 
age,  income,  and  disadvantaged  cultural  or  educational  backgrounds 
characteristic  of  the  other  Special  Programs,  offers  more  latitude  to  the 
project  to  deal  with  the  educational  needs  of  a  geographic  area  without 
restrictions. 


The  Department  of  Education's  central  office  awards  Educational 
Opportunity  Center  Program  grants  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  paying  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  a  center,  to  approved 
post secondary  institutions,  or  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizaitons.  Awards,  which  are  forward-funded,  are  made  competitively. 
As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  47  ED  staff  manage  this  program  a  long  with 
the  four  other  programs  which  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services. 

The  Centers  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  persons  who  need 
the  program's  services  and  to  counsel  them  about  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  education.  The  Centers  also  provide  remedial  and  tutorial 
services  to  students  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  postsecondary 
schools. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1978,  22  funded  projects  provided  various  forms  of  counseling 
and  assistance  to  69,159  participants.  The  grants  ranged  from  $102,906  to 
$386,100  and  averaged  $238,469.  The  average  cost-per-participant  was 
$75.86. 


I.  Total  participants  by  ethnicity. 

American  Indian  1,585 

Black  26,306 

Hispanic  10,892 

White  24,647 

Other/Not  Reported  5,729 

TOTAL  697T59 

II.  Total  participants  by  sex. 

Male  28,110 

Female  38,522 

Not  Reported  2,527 
TOTAL 


2% 
3B% 
16KS 


2/    Public  Law  96-374  focused  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program  on  adults 
(at  least  nineteen  years  of  age)  who  are  low-income  and  potentially 
first  generation  college  students.     The  description  presented  reflected 
the  program  in  Academic  Year  1980-81, 
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III.  Total  participants  by  age. 

Under  18  18,070  26% 

18-24  -   29,709  43% 

25  and  over  18,408  21% 

Not  Reported  2,972  4% 

TOTAL  69,159 


For  FY  1979,  73  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $17,056,626  were 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  22  continuation  awards  and  10  new  awards 
were  made.  For  FY  1980,  93  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $27,661,387 
have  been  received. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  evaluation  has  not  been  conducted.  Program  data  for  FY  1978  show 
that  19,515  participants  were  placed  in  postsecondary  schools  or  other 
types  of  training  programs,  and  4,630  participants  had  been  accepted  by  a 
postsecondary  institution  but  had  not  yet  begun  their  studies. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 

None 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Reports  by  the  center  to  the  program  manager. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Dick  Sonnergren,  426-8960 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 
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Program  Name: 


Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education 


Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV-A, 

Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 

by  Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public 

Law  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 

as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-380;  as  amended 

by  Public  Law  94-482;  as  amended  by  Public 
96-374. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History:  Year 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization  V 

$  56,680,000 
96,000,000 
96,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
400,000,000 


Appropriation 

$10,000,000 
15*000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
30,637,000 
45,265,000 
55,000,000 

eo.ooo.onn 

64,700,000 


The  Special  Services  program  is  designed  to  provide  remedial  and  other 
special  services  for  youths  2/  from  low-income  families  with  academic 
potential,  but  who  may  be  disaHvantaged  because  of  severe  rural  isolation 
who  (1)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  is  a  beneficiary  of  a  grant  or  contract  and  (2)  by  reason 
of  deprived  educational,  cultural,  or  economic  background,  or  physical 
handicap,  or  limited  English-speaking  ability,  are  in  need  of  such  services 
to  assist  them  to  initiate,  continue,  or  resume  their  postsecondary 
education.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  retention  and 
graduation  rates  of  such  students. 


T7 Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers, 
and  the  Training  Program. 

y  Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of 
eligible  youths.  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  youths  participating 
in  a  project  must  be  physically  handicapped  _or  low-income  individuals 
who  are  first  generation  college  students.  The  description  presented 
reflected  the  Special  Services  program  in  Academic  Year  1980-81. 
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Program  Operations: 

Special  Services  is  a  project  grant  program  making  awards  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide  remedial  or  bilingual 
educational  teaching,  guidance,  and/or  counseling  services  for  students 
with  an  educationally*  culturally,  or  economically  deprived  background,  or 
physical  handicap  or  limited  English-speaking  ability.  The  program  is 
forward-funded  and  no  matching  funds  are  required  by  the  grantee 
institutions.  The  program  is  administered  through  the  ED  central  office. 
As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  47  ED  staff  manage  this  along  with  the  four 
other  programs  that  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services.  Awards  are 
made  competively. 

At  the  institution  level,  a  Special  Services  program  is  defined  as  a 
separately  budgeted  formal  or  structured  body  of  activity  by  the 
institutions  for  enrolled  students,  which  is  not  routinely  available  to  or 
appropriate  for  the  typical  entering  student,  but  is  directed  toward  the 
more  disadvantaged  students.  Recipients  of  grants  from  this  program  who 
serve  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  must  include  in  their 
curriculum  a  program  of  English  language  instruction  for  such  students. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1978,  491  projects  were  funded.  The  grants  ranged  from  $23,492 
to  $281,958  and  averaged  $92,182.  The  average  cost  per  student  was  $306. 
The  projects  reported  serving  147,648  students.  Approximately  42  percent 
of  the  clients  were  black,  about  33  percent  were  white,  and  about  17 
percent  were  Hispanic.  Approximately  57  percent  of  the  clients  were 
female.  Approximately  8  percent  of  the  clients  were  culturally 
disadvantaged,  36  percent  were  educationally  disadvantaged,  7  percent  were 
physically  disabled,  and  5  percent  were  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  and  the  remaining  44  percent  of  the  clients  were  eligible  based  on 
the  low-income  criteria. 

For  1979-80,  728  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $84,022,953  were 
processed,  Of  these,  485  continuation  and  72  new  awards  were  made.  Of  the 
557  projects,  142  were  hosted  by  two-year/junior  colleges,  373  by  four-year 
colleges,  27  by  vocational/technical  schools,  and  15  by  agencies.  For 
1980-81,  793  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $114,310,863  were  received. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  records  show  that  in  FY  1978  (program  year  1978-79),  147,648 
students  participated  in  the  Special  Services  program.  Of  this  number, 
16,719  students  showed  adequate  academic  and  personal  adjustment  and  moved 
out  of  the  program  into  the  regular  academic  channels  of  the  host 
institutions;  7,704  graduated  from  the  host  institutions,  and  3,615  left 
the  host  institutions  to  transfer  to  other  colleges. 
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A  1975  study  of  postsecondary  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(both  Federally  or  non-Federal  ly  supported)  revealed  that  being 
disadvantaged  is  much  more  than  a  financially  determined  phenomenon.  There 
are  greater  differences  among  students  of  different  ethnic  classification 
within  the  low-income  group  than  there  are  between  poverty-level  and  model 
(typical)  students  within  the  same  ethnic  classification.  Differences 
between  physically  handicapped  students  and  modal  students  are  relatively 
minor—except  for  the  physical  disability.  Between  the  poverty-level  and 
modal  students,  the  study  did  not  find  substantial  differences  by  major 
field  of  study,  content  of  freshman  courses  taken,  or  relative  difficulty 
with  such  courses.  Most  students  in  the  study  were  in  their  first  or 
second  year,  and  differences  in  these  areas  may  show  up  later  in  their 
college  careers. 

As  expected,  the  poverty-level  students  reported  a  higher  degree  of 
participation  in  the  services  offered  by  these  programs  than  did  the  modal 
students.  This  differential  participation  was  particularly  large  in 
professional  counseling  and  assistance  on  financial  problems  but  was  also 
greater  for:  tutoring  by  students  and  professors,  professional  counseling 
on  career  choices,  remedial  courses  and  courses  on  reading  skill 
development,  programs  to  improve  writing  and  number  skills,  reduced  course 
load,  professional  counseling  for  personal  and  academic  problems,  and 
several  other  areas. 

Although  substantial  positive  changes  occurred  among  recipients  of 
these  services  in  attitudes,  values,  and  motivation,  there  was  little 
indication  of  impact  of  the  services  on  academic  achievement. 
Disadvantaged  students  did  not  reduce  the  gap  in  college  grade  point 
average  between  themselves  and  the  regularly  admitted  (modal)  students, 
differences  between  high  school  and  college  grades  for  the  two  groups 
remaining  approximately  the  same.  The  college  environment,  while  not 
tending  to  magnify  previous  differences  in  academic  achievement,  does  not 
appear  to  be  compensating  for  such  differences.  Overall,  the  academic 
success  of  disadvantaged  students  at  institutions  with  Special  Services 
Programs  was  no  greater,  and  no  less,  than  at  colleges  without  such 
programs.  This  outcome  was  not  affected  by  any  differential  emphasis  upon 
specific  programmatic  elements,  such  as  tutoring  or  counseling. 

A  1974  review  of  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  intervention  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  found  that  such 
programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  have  had  some  positive  impact  upon 
program  participants.  These  programs  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
effective  in  increasing  retention  of  disadvantaged  youth  in  college.  In 
some  instances,  academic  achievement  appears  to  have  been  improved,  but 
still  remained  below  Institutional  averages  for  regularly  admitted 
students. 
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Ongolng  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
participation  in  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  project 
activities  on  student's  educational  performance  and  progress.  Issues  of 
impact  upon  the  hosting  institution  and  project  staff  will  also  be 
addressed. 

The  study  began  in  fall    1978  and  will  be  completed  by  winter  1981. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  files. 

Programmatic  Attention  to  "Disadvantaged"  Students  by  Institution  of 
Higher  Education  In  the  United  States:  A  Census  for  1971-72,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  April  1973. 

The  Impact  of  Special  Services  Programs  in  Higher  Education  for 
"Disadvantaged"  StucTents, Educational  Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey,  June  1975. 

Vincent  Tinto  and  Roger  H.  Sherman,  The  Effectiveness  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education  Intervention  Programs:  A  Critical  Review  of  the  Research, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  September  1974. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Richard  Sonnergren,  426-8960 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Robert  H.   Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program 
Legislation: 


Section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-380;  Public  Law 
94-482;  Public  Law  95-336;  Public  Law 
96-374.  I/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History:   Year' 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 
Indefinite 


Appropriation 

$25,000,000 
23,750,000 
31,250,000  2J 
23,721,000 
23,750,000 
23,750,000 
19,000,000 
14,380,000 
12,039,000 


The  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  is  intended  to  provide 
improved  and  expanded  services  to  veterans  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education.  These  services  include  recruitment,  counseling,  special 
education  programs,  and  outreach  activities.  Implicit  within  the  design  of 
the  program  is  the  objective  of  encouraging  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  expand  and  maintain  enrollments  of  veterans. 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  other  than  schools  of 
divinity  and  proprietary  institutions,  may  receive  assistance  under  this 
program  if  the  applicant  satisfies  eligibility  criteria  related  to  the 
enrollment  of  undergraduate  veterans.  To  enter  the  program,  institutions 
must  have  a  minimum  of  25  enrolled  veterans.  An  institution  entering  the 
program  must  also  show  that  its  veteran  enrollment  represents  110  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  veteran  enrollment  or  that  its  veteran  enrollment 
constitutes  ten  percent  of  the  total  number  of  undergraduates  at  the 
institutions.  To  remain  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program,  an 
institution  must  maintain  its  veteran  enrollment  at  100  percent  of  the 
previous  year's  enrollment.  On  May  31,  1976,  post-Korea  veterans  lost 
their  eligibility  for  educational  benefits  under  the  G.I.  Bill.  The 


\f  Public  Law  96-374  will  significantly  after  the  program.  Eligibility 
and  payment  factors  (e.g.  the  maximum  award  was  lowered  from  $135,000 
to  $75,000)  were  changed.  The  descriptions  presented  reflect  the 
program  is  Academic  Year  1980-81. 


2J  Includes  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $7.5  million. 
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Education  Amendments  of  1976  allowed  these  institutions  to  subtract  the 
number  of  veterans  affected  by  this  termination  of  eligibility  from  their 
previous  requirement  enrollment  figure,  thus  allowing  more  institutions  to 
maintain  eligibility  in  the  program.  An  amendment  attached  to  the  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Amendments  of  1978  provided  for  two  additional 
methods  whereby  participating  institutions  can  retain  eligibility  to 
continue  in  the  program.  The  first  method  uses  a  ratio  criterion  which 
allows  an  institution  to  be  eligible  if  the  decline  in  its  veteran 
enrollment,  from  its  first  year  in  the  program  to  the  present,  is  no  more 
than  the  national  average  of  decline  over  the  same  period.  If  an 
institution  fails  to  become  eligible  under  this  first  method,  it  may  be 
declared  eligible  upon  the  Commissioner's  determination  that  the 
institution  is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  recruit,  enroll,  and  provide 
necessary  services  to  veterans.  This  determination  is  based  on  evidence 
presented  by  the  institution  and  takes  into  consideration  the  extent  to 
which  the  institution  falls  short  of  the  ratio  criterion  used  in  the  first 
method. 

Applicants  which  satisfy  one  of  these  eligibility  criteria  receive 
cost-of-instruction  payments  pursuant  to  two  major  stipulations.  The 
first  is  that  a  minimum  of  75  percent  of  the  funds  awarded  to  an 
institution  must  be  used  to  establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans1 
Affairs,  to  employ  at  least  one  full-time  staff  member  whose  sole 
institutional  responsibility  is  to  veterans,  and  to  provide  adequate 
services.  These  services  include  (1)  programs  to  prepare  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  for  postsecondary  education,  (2)  active  outreach, 
recruiting,  and  counseling  activities  through  the  use  of  other  funds,  such 
as  those  available  under  Federally  assisted  work-study  programs,  and  (3)  an 
active  tutorial  assistance  program,  including  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  such  program.  The  second  stioulation  is  that  any  program  funds 
not  used  for  the  above  activities  must  be  used  solely  to  defray  general 
academic/instructional  expenses—such  as  instructional  salaries, 
instructional  equipment,  media  equipment,  and  library  materials—and, 
thus,  may  be  non-veteran  related.  Instructional  expenses  cannot  exceed  25# 
of  an  institution's  award.  Several  exceptions  to  these  stipulations  are 
accorded  to  small  institutions  (i.e.,  those  enrolling  fewer  than  2,500 
students  and  enrolling  no  more  than  70  veterans).  Small  institutions  are 
required  to  provide  only  recruitment  and  counseling  services  and  to 
establish  a  full-time  Offices  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  may  be  staffed  by 
part-time  employees  who  together  assume  the  responsibility  of  at  least  one 
full-time  employee.  In  addition,  small  institutions  also  have  the  option 
of  entering  into  a  consortium  agreement  with  other,  comparable 
institutions,  provided  that  they  are  in  close  proximity  and  that  the 
required  services  will  be  available  to  the  veterans  on  the  concerned 
campuses. 
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Program  funds  are  disbursed  to  Institutions  in  three  payments.  April 
16,  October  16,  and  February  16  of  each  year  are  referred  to  as  "count 
dates."  At  those  tines,  participating  institutions  are  required  to  count 
the  number  of  Categories  I  and  II  veterans  enrolled  at  the  institution. 
The  latter  two  counts  determine  the  level  at  which  the  institution  may 
expend  funds  during  the  second  (November-February)  and  third  (March-June) 
award  periods. 

Determing  the  amount  of  the  three  payments  to  which  a  qualified 
institution  is  entitled  requires  the  calculation  of  payment  factors,  i.e., 
that  amount  the  institution  is  to  receive  for  each  eligible  veteran.  This 
is  done  by  multiplying  the  total  of  all  qualified  applicant  institutions' 
full-time  equivalent  Category  I  and  II  veteran.  Eligible  veterans 
attending  on  less  than  a  one-half  time  basis  are  not  included  in  the  full- 
time  equivalent  counts.  'Finally  a  percentage  figure,  which  is  determined 
by  comparing  program  appropriation  with  entitlement  demand,  is  applied  to 
$300  and  $150  to  obtain  the  payment  factor  for  Category  I  and  II  veterans 
respectively.  For  FY  1973  to  FY  1976,  this  procedure  has  been  done  once  a 
year,  based  on  the  April  16  count  date,  and  the  payments  factors  derived  at 
that  time  were  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  annual  award  and  to 
adjust  the  award  after  the  October  and  February  count  dates.  Using  a  new 
award  adjustment  procedure,  new  payment  factors  win  be  calculated  after 
the  February  count  date  for  each  of  the  three  award  periods. 

An  additional  limitation  on  cost-of-instruction  payments  permits  no 
institution  to  receive  more  than  $135,000  in  any  one  year.  Since  the 
program  has  not  been  fully  funded,  this  legislative  amendment  was  added 
during  Fiscal  Year  1975  to  protect  small  institutions.  To  the  extent  that 
this  limitation  makes  available  funds  which  would  otherwise  by  apportioned 
as  enormous  awards  to  large  institutions,  the  monies  are  allotted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  eligible  institutions  will  receive  uniform  minimum 
awards  of  up  to  $9,000.  Should  funds  still  remain  available  after 
application  of  this  procedure,  they  are  further  distributed  to  ensure 
receipt  of  uniform  minimum  awards  above  $9,000--subject  to  the  provision 
that  no  institutional  awards  above  $9,000  exceed  a  cost-of-instruction 
payment  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  computation  procedures  described 
above. 

Program  management  is  located  centrally,  within  the  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  by  16  ED  staffers. 

Program  Scope: 

Total     demand    for    program    funds,     as    calculated    by    the    veteran 
enrollment  computation  procedures,   amounted  to  $123.1  million  in  FY  1979. 
Award  levels   on   a  per  veteran   basis  were  determined  through  a  pro  rata 
reduction   based   on   a  full-time   equivalency  count  of   veteran  enrollment' 
within  each  of  the  two  award  level  categories. 
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The  distribution  of  awards  to  the  1,070  participating  institutions  is 
presented  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 

Distribution  of  Veterans1  Cost-of-Instruction 
Payments  Awards  for  FY  1978 


Award 


Under 

$9,001' 
$20,001- 

»35,001- 

$50,001- 

»75,001' 

4.100,001- 


$9,000 
•$20,000 
•$35,000 
•$50,000 
•$75,000 
•$100,000 
•$125,000 


Number 

416 
340 
180 

72 

41 

15 
6 


Percent 

38.9% 
31.8% 
16.8% 


.7% 
.8% 
.4% 
.6% 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


No  Impact  evaluations  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program 
have  been  conducted.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  program  data  for  Academic 
Year  1975-75  was  recently  completed.  Based  upon  requests  of  this  study, 
the  distribution  of  services  and  average  staffing  patterns  are  presented  in 
Tables  2  and  3, 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  various  forms  of  counseling  (except  for 
financial  counseling)  are  available  at  reasonably  high  rates.  However,  the 
availability  of  services  such  as  job  placement  and  remedial  courses  appear 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  level  of  VCIP  Project  funding.  The  staffing 
patterns  (as  presented  in  Table  3)  reveal  increments  in  staff  sizes  located 
at  $50,000  and  $100,000  funding  levels.  A  large  proportion  uf  the  increases 
associated  with  projects  funded  at  more  than  $50,000  were  attributable  to 
additional  secretarial  and  clerk  positions. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Adescriptive  study  of  program  operations,  nature  and  scope  of  clients 
served,  and  program  data  collected,  etc.,  was  completed.  The  final  report 
is  avai  Table. 

S.ources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  files. 


Evaluation  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1978. 
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ror  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:  Stanley  Patterson,  245-2806 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Pro9ram  Name: 

Educational   Information  Centers 
Legislation: 

Title  IV,   Subpart  5  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:     Year 

1977 
1978 

1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$20,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,    1985 

Appropriation 


$ 


0 

,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 


3,000,000 


The  purpose    of    the    Educational 
provide  services   to    all    individuals 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  all  residents. 


Information    Centers    program    is    to 
in   a   State   through   Centers    located 
Their  services  include: 


Information  and  talent  search  services  designed  to  seek  out  and 
encourage  participation  in  full-time  and  part-time  postsecondary 
education  or  training  of  persons  who  could  benefit  from  such 
education  or  training  if  it  were  not  for  cultural  or  financial 
barriers,  physical  handicap,  deficiencies  in  secondary 
education,  or  lack  of  information  about  available  programs  of 
financial  assistance; 

information  and  referral  services  to  persons  within  the  areas 
served  by  the  Center,  including  such  services  with  regard  to: 

--  postsecondary  education  and  training  programs  in  the  region 
and  procedures  and  requirements  for  applying  and  gaining 
acceptance  to  such  programs; 

--  available  Federal,  State,  and  other  financial  assistance, 
including  information  on  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
applying  for  such  assistance; 
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--  available  assistance  for  job  placement  or  gaining  admission  to 
postsecondary  education  institutions  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  such  institutions  offering  professional,  occupational, 
technical ,  vocational ,  work-study,  cooperative  education,  or 
other  education  programs  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  careers, 
or  for  retraining,  continuing  education,  or  upgrading  of  skills; 

--  competency-based  learning  opportunities,  including  opportunities 
for  testing  of  existing  competencies  for  the  purpose  of 
certification,  awarding  of  credit,  or  advance  placement  in 
postsecondary  education  programs; 

--  guidance  and  counseling  services  designed  to  assist  persons  from 
the  area  served  by  the  Center  to  identify  postsecondary  education 
or  training  opportunities,  including  part-time  opportunities  for 
individuals  who  are  employed,  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  in 
relationship  to  each  individual's  career  plans;  and 

--  remedial  or  tutorial  services  designed  to  prepare  persons  for 
postsecondary  education  opportunities  or  training  programs, 
including  such  services  provided  to  persons  enrolled  in 
postsecondary  education  institutions  within  the  area  served  by 
the  Center. 

Program  Operations: 

Each  fiscal  year,  each  State  which  has  submitted  an  approved  plan 
receives  funds  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  appropriation 
as  the  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  population.  No  State 
receives  less  than  $50,000.  Each  State  receiving  funds  makes  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  combinations  of  such 
institutions,  public  and  private  agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  Educational 
Information  Centers.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
establishing,  and  operating  Educational  Information  Centers  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  66  2/3  percent,  and  the  non-Federal  share  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

Plans  and  annual  amendments  to  the  plans  are  submitted  by  the  States. 
Each  State  is  responsible  for  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  Center. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1980,  49  States  and  5  territories  received  awards  Kansas  did  not 
participate  in  the  program.  The  commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marcana 
Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  elected  to  use  their 
allotments  in  the  consolidated  grant.  Forty-seven  awards  were  for  the 
minimum  amount  of  $50,000.  The  following  awards  were  also  made: 
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California  $127,813  Ohio  $  61,472 

Illinois  $  64,370  Pennsylvania  $  67,377 

Michigan  $  52,588  Texas  $  74,732 

New  York  $101,648 

Currently  the  States  have  made  varying  degress  of  progress  toward 
implementing  on  Educational  Information  Center.  While  some  States  are 
still  planning,  the  majority  have  begun  to  implement  some  activities.  For 
example,  18  States  have  established  toll  free  telephone  information 
services. 

Program  Effectiveness: 

A  limited  amount  of  information  is  available  in  the  annual  reports 
concerning  program  effectiveness  during  the  first  two  years  of  program 
planning  and  operation.  This  limited  information  indicates  that  the 
operating  programs  have  been  providing  information  and  services  to 
clients, 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Charles  Griffith,  245-2671 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 


Higher  Education  Act  of   1965  as   amended  by 
Section  124  (c)  of  Public  Law  94-482;    as 
amended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:     Year 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization  _]/ 

$200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
400,000,000 


September  30,    1985 


Appropriation 

$2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


The  Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership 
Personnel  is  designed  to  provide  training  for  staff  and  leadership 
personnel  who  will  specialize  in  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to 
students  assisted  by  the  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  programs.  The  authorizing  legislation 
encourages  a  focus  for  the  Training  Program  to  include  the  development  of 
individualized  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Training  Program  awards  contracts  2J  to  support  the  operation  of 
short-term  training  institutes  and  in-service  training  programs  to  improve 
the  skills  of  staff  and  leadership  personnel.  Proposals  are  requested  from 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  agencies  and  non-profit 
private  organizations.  The  program  is  forward-funded  and  contracts  are 
awarded  competitively.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  47  ED  staff  manage 
the  program. 


I/  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  the  Special  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers, 
and  the  Training  Program. 


2/   Public  Law  96-374  authorizes  grants  rather  than  contracts. 
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Progratn  Scope: 

In  FY  1978,  a  contract  to  conduct  the  training  for  Special  Programs 
staff  and  leadership  personnel  was  awarded  to  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  In  total  28  training  sessions  were 
provided  for  1,361  Special  Program  staff  from  502  projects.  Sessions  were 
held  in  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati, 
Atlanta,  and  Washington.  Topics  covered  in  the  sessions  were  leadership 
development,  management,  and  project  design. 

In  FY  1979,  the  remaining  $340,000  in  the  contract  with  Atlanta 
University  were  being  used  for  training  sessions  oriented  toward  the  needs 
of  the  physically  handicapped  (SSDS)  and  career  education  (TS  and  EOC).  In 
addition,  contracts  were  awarded  to  Marquette  University  ($400,000)  for 
leadership  training  sessions,  the  University  of  Colorado  ($1,200,000)  for 
training  in  instructional  and  counseling  techniques,  and  Atlanta 
University  ($800,000)  for  management  and  evaluation  training  sessions. 

Program  Effectiveness: 

Based  on  315  follow-up  visits  to  staff  participating  in  the  training 
provided  by  Atlanta  University,  about  three-fourths  of  the  projects 
attributed  some  programmatic  change  to  the  training.  Furthermore,  about  85 
percent  of  the  staff  participating  in  the  training  reported  aquiring  skills 
which  would  enable  them  to  function  more  effectively  in  their  present 
positions. 

Sources  of  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Final  Report:  Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and 
Leadership  Personnel.  National  c^ntpr  tnr  i  pafipv»c|flp  ^vaiopment" 
Atlanta  University,  1979. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact;     Dick  Sonnergren,  245-6664 
For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness 

Contact:      Robert  H.   Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  Program  (SDIP) 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III, 
Public  Law  89-329,   as  amended;  extended 
by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:     Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$  55,000,000 

30*000,000 

55,000,000 

35,000,000 

70,000,000 

91,000,000 

91,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 


September  30,   1985 


Appropriation 

$  5,000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

33,850,000 

51,850,000 

87,350,000 

99,992,000 

110,000,000 

110,000,000 

110,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 

110,000,000 

120,000,000 


The  program  objective  is  to  provide  assistance  to  developing 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  demonstrate  a  desire  and  a  potential 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education  resources  of  the 
Nation  but  which,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  are  struggling  for 
survival  and  are  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life.  The 
original  legislative  hearings  identified  approximately  110  historically 
black  colleges  as  a  specific  set  of  institutions  which,  for  more  than 
financial  reasons  were  struggling  for  survival  and,  therefore,  appropriate 
candidates  for  program  support.  Specific  program  objectives  include 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  curriculum,  faculty,  student  services, 
administration,  and  other  general  areas  of  institutional  operations. 
Since  its  inception,  the  program  has  included  both  two-  and  four-year 
institutions  enrolling  substantial  numbers  of  students  from  low-income 
families  as  well  as  representatives  of  minority  populations.  Almost  a 
thousand  colleges  and  universities  are  eligible  to  apply  to  the  Title  III 
program  based  on  average  BE06  awards  and  E&G  expenditures. 
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The  program  goal  is  to  provide  such  supplementary  financial 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  developing  institutions  to  move 
into  "the  mainstream  of  American  higher  education"  so  that  they  might,  on 
the  basis  of  offering  an  education  of  good  quality,  reasonably  compete  for 
students  and  external  financial  resources. 

Program  Operations: 

Developing  institutions  are  defined  in  the  legislation  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  which;  (1)  provide  an  educational  program 
which  awards  an  A. A.  or  a  B«A.  degree,  (2)  are  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association,  or  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  such  accreditation,  (3)  have  satisfied  both  of  the  above 
requirements  during  the  five  academic  years  preceding  the  academic  year 
during  which  program  assistance  would  be  provided—with  the  exception  that 
the  five-year  stipulation  may  be  waived  for  institutions  which  serve  to 
increase  the  higher  education  available  to  Indians.  In  addition,  three  of 
the  five  years  may  be  waived  for  institutions  serving  substantial  numbers 
of  Spanish-speaking  persons,  (4)  admit  as  regular  students  only  persons 
having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  providing  secondary 
education  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (5)  are 
public  or  non-profit,  and  (6)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations.  The  law  requires  that  such  prescriptions 
include  an  indication  that  the  institutions  participating  in  the  program 
are:  (a)  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
teaching  and  administrative  staffs  and  student  services  programs  and  (b) 
for  financial  or  other  reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  and  isolated 
from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1979,  new  regulations  were  adopted  which  changed  the 
eligiblity  criteria.  Because  the  eight  quantitative  and  three  qualitative 
criteria  previously  used  were  not  successful  in  identifying  institutions 
which  the  program  was  designed  to  strengthen,  two  new  quantitative  criteria 
replaced  the  old  measures,  resulting  in  a  simpler  eligibility  process. 

Institutional  Eligibility: 

Institutional  eligibility  is  now  determined  by  considering  the  size  of 
its  average  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG)  award  per  full-time 
undergraduate  student.  This  criterion  is  a  measure  of  the  institution's 
service  to  low-income  students,  and  is  given  double  weight.  The  second 
criterion  is  the  institution's  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  undergraduate 
student  in  educational  and  general  expenditures,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
institution's  financial  health. 

In  order  to  ease  the  transition  process  between  the  former  and  the  new 
regulations,  all  institutions  which  received  Title  III  funds  in  FY  1978  were 
permitted  to  apply  in  1979  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  new 
eligibility  criteria  as  long  as  those  regulations  are  in  effect. 
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Type  of  Grant: 

In  all  instances,  a  developing  institution  is  the  grantee  even  when 
bilateral  or  consortium  arrangements  with  other  agencies  are  used.  A 
bilateral  arrangement  may  involve  many  assisting  institutions  and/or 
agencies,  however,  the  1980  appropriation  law  limited  funding  of  more  than 
one  non-profit  agency.  So  far,  the  1981  appropriation  law  does  not  impose 
this  limitation. 

Grant  Review: 

Institutions  qualified  as  developing  must  submit  a  proposal  that 
includes  the  following  three  sections;  1)  institutional  narrative, 
2)  activity  narratives,  and  3)  budgets.  The  institutional  narrative  is  to 
include;  1)  mission  and  goals  of  the  institution,  2)  student 
characteristics  and  3)  the  long-range  plan  which  includes  long  and  short 
range  goals,  planned  activities,  criteria  for  measuring  progress,  time 
schedules,  resources  needed,  and  procedures  to  be  used  to  monitor  the 
progress.  There  are  four  program  areas  within  which  activities  can  be 
funded;  academic,  administrative  and  management,  student  services  and 
fiscal  stability.  The  proposals  are  reviewed  and  rated  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  proposal.  The  criteria  are  "to  what  extent  does  the  applicant's 
mission  and  goals  reflect  its  constituents  needs,"  "to  what  extent  does  the 
size,  scope,  and  duration  of  proposed  activities  contribute  to  the  stated 
goals,"  and  "to  what  extent  is  the  proposed  cost  realistic.-11  If  the 
proposals  exceed  an  average  rating  of  50  points,  then  the  proposal  is  rated 
on  program  priorities.  The  important  program  priorities  are  "strengthen  the 
academic  program  for  low-income  and  minority  students,"  and  "contribute  to 
the  long  term  stability  of  the  institution."  !_/  Grantees  are  expected  to 
submit  annual  progress  reports,  yearly  evaluation  reports  prepared  by  a 
third  party.  Site  visits  by  staff  are  conducted  as  funds  permit. 

Program  Scope 

In  total  from  FY  1966  to  FY  1980,  over  $1.1  billion  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  program.  Three  distinct  funding  strategies  were  used 
over  this  period.  They  are  summarized  below. 

The  Basic  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1966  to  FY  1972  --  Total  Funding, 
$210,7  million.  Number  of  participants  ranged  from  158  to  556. 
Activities  were  funded  on  a  project  by  project  basis  usually  for  one 
year  and  judged  in  the  same  manner.  See  Table  I  for  more  details  on 
participants. 

The  Basic  and  Advanced  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1973  to  FY  1978  —  Total 
Funding  $637  million;  $311  million  for  the  Basic  Program;  and 
$326  million  for  the  Advanced  Program. 

The  Advanced  Program  projects  were  selected  and  judged  as  they  related 
to  the  institutions'  development  plan.  See  Tables  2  and  3  for  more 
details  on  participants. 

V  To  a  large  extent  changes  in  the  institutional  eligibility  procedures 
and  grant  review  process  were  due  to  suggestions  made  as  a  result  of 
both  USOE  and  GAO  studies. 
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The  Combined  Strategy  -  FY  1979  to  FY  1980  --  Total  funding, 
$230  million.  All  institutions  are  required  to  have  a  development 
plan.  Projects  funded  must  relate  to  the  plan  and  are  judged  on  the 
basts  of  their  contribution  to  its  implementation.  (See  Table  IV  for 
more  details  on  participants.) 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Institutional  activities  funded  have  been  wide  and  varied. 
Information  available  for  the  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program 
indicates  support  for  1,908  activities  at  165  institutions.  The  ten  most 
frequently  funded  activities,  ranked  by  frequency  for  1973-1978  are  shown 
in  Table  V.  Some  of  the  findings  from  previous  studies  are: 

o  Institutions  receiving  support  under  Title  III  are  generally 
successful  in  obtaining  support  from  other  sources. 

o  There  are  significantly  positive  correlations  between  the  amount  of 
Title  III  award  and  tuition  and  fees,  State  and  local  funding,  and 
sponsored  research  for  public  institutions. 

o  For  private  institutions  Title  III  funding  had  significant  positive 
correlations  with  private  gifts  and  other  sources  of  Federal  income. 

o  No  meaningful  relationship  was  found  between  the  level  of  Title  III 
award  and  endowment  or  other  educational  and  general  income. 

o  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Title  III  funding  has  been 
substituted  for  funding  from  other  sources.  27 

o  Correlation,  however,  does  not  imply  causality.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  institutions  which  successfully  acquire  other 
funds  also  successfully  acquire  Title  III  funds,  or  whether  receipt  of 
Title  III  funds  enables  institutions  to  acquire  other  funds. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

The  Financial  Distress  of  Postsecondary  Institutions 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  expected  to  be  completed  in  early 
1981  is  to  develop  financial  indicators  that  would  guide  policy  decisions 
and  help  us  respond  to  suggested  Federal  policy  regarding  financial  aid  to 
distressed  postsecondary  institutions. 

Title  III  Evaluability  and  Impact  Assessment 

The  first  phase  of  this  new  study  which  began  in  late  1980,  will 
provide  program  mangers  with  detailed  information  on  a  measurable  set  of 
program  objectives  and  suggestions  for  improving  program  operations.  The 
second  phase,  which  will  be  based  upon  a  set  of  case  studies,  will  provide 
documented  information  on  the  impact  of  Federal  funds  on  program  activities 
at  the  institution  level.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  late  1982. 


Zj  This  is  exclusive  of  institutions  serving  large  numbers  of  black 
students,  which  do  not  have  predominantly  black  student  bodies  or 
programs  for  Spanish-speaking  students  at  non-predominantly  Spanish- 
speaking  institutions. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

A  Study  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:  The  Developing 
Institutions  Program,  Center  for  Research  and  Development  In  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California—Berkeley,  January  1974. 

Assessing  the  Federal  Program  for  Strengthening  Developing 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  General  Accounting  Office,  October 
31,  1975. 

Program  files,  Division  of  Institutional  Development,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

The  Development  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education:  Theory  and 
Assessment  of  Impact  of  Four  Possible  Areas  of  Intervention  Plus 
Technical  Appendices,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1977. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Richard  Fairley,  755-1254 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  B.  Corrallo,  245*7884 
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Number  of  Proposals 
Submitted 

Developing  Instituti 
Number  of  Grantee 

Participating  Inst 
Total 

Assisting  Institutio 

Assisting  Agencies 
and  Businesses 

National  Teaching 
Fellowships  Approv 

Professors  Emeriti  _! 
Awarded 

Geographical  Represe 
(States/Territories) 

I/  The  Higher  Educa 
2f  An  additional  $4 
37  Not  available. 

Source:  Program  fill 
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Table  IV 

Funding  Summary 

Developing  Institutions  Program 
FY  1979  and  FY  1980 


Fiscal  Year 

1979  1980 

Appropriation  120,000,000  110,000,000* 

Obligations  117,000,909  110,000,000 

Funds  Requested  567,775,965 

Number  of  Proposals  504  445 

Number  of  Grantees  372  301 

2-Year  166  91 

4-Year  206  210 


*$12  million  was  set  aside  for  non-competing  continuations.  In  FY  1979 
66  2-year  schools  were  given  only  one  year  funding  of  their  multi-year 
award,  thus;  in  FY  1980  money  had  to  be  set  aside  to  fund  the  second 
year  of  these  multi-year  awards.  3.5  million  is  set  aside  for  non- 
continuations  in  FY  1981.  This  set  aside  is  for  17  2-year  institutions 
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Table  V 

AIDP  -  Ten  Most  Frequently  Funded  Activities 
Fiscal  Year  1973-1978 


Number  Obligated  Number  of 

Activity  Funded  in  $1,000      Institutions 

Top  10  Activities 

Planning  Phase  200  $  9,286  165 

Planning,  Management, 

and  Evaluation  187  32,454  140 

AIDP  Coordination  and  Control  174  23,569  130 

Vocational  and  Technical  Training  318  64,489  110 

Career  Counseling/Guidance/ 

Advi  sement/Pl acement/Fol 1 ow-up  96  17, 367  82 

Instructional  Methods  and 

Technology  90  21,863  70 

Strengthening  Fund  Raising 

Capacity  86  2,105  69 

Management  Information  Systems  70  65  100 

Varied  Student  Services  59  16,595  58 

Developmental  Studies  Program  57  9,887  42 

Percent  of  Total  (top  10}  70  65  100 

Total  of  All  Activities  1,905  325,500  165 


These  activities  constituted  approximately  70  percent  of  all  AIDP-funded 
activities  and  accounted  for  65  percent  of  all  expenditures  under  AIDP 
programs. 
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Program  Name: 

Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
Legislation: 

Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as  amended; 
26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322,  323;  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  as  amended;  49  Stat.  43Q: 
Public  Law  182;  7  U.S.C.  329  as  amended 
Title  IX,  Sec.  596  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  Sec.  1461,  and  PL. 
96-374 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


Funding  History:  Year 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 

$14,500,000 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

14,720,000 

14,922,000 

14,720,000 

14,720,000 

15,160,000 

15,160,000 

15,160,000 

15,160,000 

15,160,000 

2,700,000  3/ 

2,700,000 

2,700,000 

2,700,000  4/ 


Appropriation  _]_/ 


$14,500 

14,500 

14,500 

14,500 

14,500 

14,550 

14,720 

12,680 

12,600 

18,700 

12,200 

12,200 

12,200 

14,200 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 


,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  21 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  I/ 

,000 

,000 

,000  4/ 


T7  Figures  are  the  sum  of  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill 
Act  (i.e.,  $50,000  for  each  State  and  each  jurisdiction  regarded  as  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act)  and  funds  annually  appropriated 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

2/  This  figure  includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  two 
newly  designated  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 
Each  jurisdiction  received  $3,000,000  to  be  invested  in  U.S. 
Government  or  other  safe  bonds,  with  the  resulting  interest  to  be  used 
by  the  land-grant  colleges. 

3/  In  FY  1978  administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Public  Law  95-113.  The  $2,700,000 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education  is  the  sum  of  $50,000  to 
each  of  54  jurisdictions  authorized  by  the  Second  Morrill  Act, 

4/  The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980  established  the  Community 
College  of  American  Samoa  and  the  College  of  Micronesia  as  land  grant 
colleges.  This  appropriation  includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  similar  to  that  given  to  the  land  grant  colleges  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  in  1973. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

to  the  several  States,  and  jurisdictions  regarded  as  States  for  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  and  for  collegiate-level  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  addition,  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support 
instruction  in  the  English  language  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences.  The  objective  of 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was  to  provide  public  lands  to  any  State  that  would 
agree  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  programs  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  would  be  available  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  working 
class  people.  The  objective  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  was  to  provide 
funds  to  those  States  having  a  dual  school  system,  with  the  use  of  such 
funds  authorized  for  the  establishment  of  a  land-grant  college  for  black 
persons.  Later  amendments  to  the  land-grant  colleges  program  were  designed 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  level  of  Federal  support  in  continuing  the 
availability  of  these  educational  programs  for  persons  whose  educational 
opportunities  were  limited. 

Program  Operations: 

A  land-grant  college  or  university  is  an  institution  designated  by  a 
State  legislature  for  the  benefits  of  the  First  Merrill  Act  of  1862  or  the 
Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890.  The  original  Act  provided  public  land  (in  the 
amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  a  State)  in 
order  to  ensure  the  development  in  each  State  of  at  least  one  institution 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts."  The  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  each  State  having  a  land-grant  institution.  The  Nelson 
Amendment  of  1907  doubled  these  appropriations  to  $50,000.  The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935  provided  for  additional  support,  Puerto  Rico  was  added 
in  1908;  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1969;  and  both  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1973. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978,  administration  of  the  Bankhead-Oones  Act  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Education 
administers  only  the  Second  Morrill  Act,  with  its  $50,000  to  each  of  54 
jurisdictions.  Monies  are  paid  directly  to  State  treasurers  and,  in  the 
event  that  more  than  one  land-grant  institution  exists  in  a  State,  State 
legislatures  must  provide  by  statute  for  the  division  of  these  monies. 
Funds  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  land,  nor  may  they  be  applied  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  repair,  or  preservation  of  buildings.  Each  land-grant 
institution  is  required  to  provide  annually  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  a  report  on  the  expenditure  of  monies  received  under  all  land- 
grant  appropriations. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  $2,700,000  was  apportioned  among  the  56 
jurisdictions.  Of  the  73  land-grant  institutions  only  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  retain  elements  of 
private  control.  All  of  the  land-grant  colleges  offer  educational  programs 
of  more  than  two  years  duration.  Currently,  17  States  maintain  two  land- 
grant  Institutions,  with  the  second  land-grant  institution  in  16  of  the 
States  being  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Merrill  Act  of 
1980.  Sixteen  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  predominantly  black. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  program  assists  72  land- 
grant  institutions  in  meeting  the  continuing  costs  of  instruction  and 
equipment.  Since  these  grants  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  institutions' 
recent  budgets  and  the  use  of  land-grant  monies  is  of  •  a  discretionary 
nature,  the  current  impact  of  these  funds  is  difficult  to  assess. 
Nonetheless,  abundant  historical  evidence  indicates  that  the  land-grant 
institutions  created  by  this  program  have  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
technical  expertise  which  has  made  the  U.S.  agricultural  sector  the  most 
technologically  advanced  and  dynamic  in  the  world. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  John  Donahue,  245-9868 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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Program  Name: 

Annual  Interest  Grants 
Legislation: 

Title  VII-C,  Section  745  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;  as 
amended  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (formerly  Title  III,  Section  306 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963;  Public 
Law  88-204)  and  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1980,  P.L.  96-374. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$  5,000,000 
11,750,000 
25,250,000 
38,750,000 
52,250,000 
65,750,000 
79,250,000 
92,750,000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$  3,920,000 
11,750,000 
21,000,000 
29,010,000 
14,069,000 
31,425,000 
0  V 
0  I/ 
0  V 
4,000,000 
29,000,000 
29,000,000 
26,000,000 


Annual  Interest  Grants  is  one  of  four  programs  (which  include  also 
Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities,  Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  2J  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher 


V  No  appropriations  were  requested  for  continuing  grant  obligations  in 
FY  1975,  FY  1976,  or  FY  1977.  A  new  accounting  procedure  was 
instituted  wherein  all  outstanding  obligations  were  de-obligated  so 
that  program  obligations  will  agree  contractually  with  the  years  in 
which  payments  commence  under  each  grant  agreement. 

2/  New  funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  and 
Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  ceased  in  1969 
(loans,  however,  were  authorized  to  the  extent  that  funds  became 
available  from  cancellation  of  previous  loan  commitments).  In  1978,  at 
Congressional  initiative,  two  loans  totalling  $7.2  million  were 
authorized  to  assist  Georgetown  University  and  Tufts  University  in  the 
construction  of  two  model  inter-cultural  centers.  In  additions 
Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grants  for  the  same  project  under 
the  Title  VII-B  Graduate  Facilities  Grant  Programs. 
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education  meet  a  national  shortage  of  facilities.  The  Annual  Interest 
Grant  Program  became  operational  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  was  designed  both 
to  encourage  the  use  of  private  capital  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  interest  burden  on  borrowers  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  direct  loans  for  academic  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  cooperative  graduate  center  boards, 
and  higher  education  building  agencies  (i.e..  State  agencies  empowered  by 
the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  on  behalf  of  private  institutions  of 
higher  education)  have  been  eligible  to  apply  for  Federal  annual  interest 
grant  assistance  on  loans  obtained  in  the  private  market.  Up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  project  has  been  eligible  for  loan  subsidies  over  a  fixed 
period  which  may  not  exceed  40  years.  Subsidy  payments  commence  after 
either  long-term  financing  arrangements  have  been  consummated  or  after  the 
project  has  been  completed—whichever  is  later.  Subsidies  represent  the 
difference  between  the  interest  amounts  payable  at  the  commercial  rate  on 
the  loan  and  the  amount  payable  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent.  Not  more 
than  12.5  percent  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  this  program  has  been 
allowed  for  grants  to  any  one  State.  Further,  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  loans  (or  portions  thereof)  with  respect  to  which  annual  interest 
grant  subsidies  were  approved  could  not  exceed  $5  million  per  campus  during 
any  Federal  fiscal  year. 

Prior  to  receipt  by  the  central  office,  program  applications  were 
first  reviewed  by  State  Commissions,  and  subsequently  by  the  appropriate 
DHEW  regional  office,  to  evaluate  the  request  for  assistance  with  regard  to 
(1)  space  utilization,  (2)  enrollment  projections,  and  '(3)  overall  need  for 
the  facility  for  which  assistance  was  requested. 

Program  priorities  focused  first  upon  applications  from  public 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutions,  from  developing 
institutions,  and  for  institutions  in  which  enrollments  from  low-income 
families  were  at  least  20  percent  of  the  student  body.  Applications  from 
all  other  institutions  were  regarded  as  a  secondary  priority.  Within  these 
two  priority  categories,  requests  were  awarded  so  as  to  encourage  a 
distribution  of  funds  to  those  institutions  or  branch  campuses  which  were 
(1)  in  urgent  need  of  additional  academic  facilities—either  due  to 
inadequate  facilities—and  (2)  committed  to  the  enrollment  of  substantial 
numbers  of  veterans.  •  • 

Program  Scope: 

No  awards  for  annual  interest  grants  have  been  made  since  Fiscal  Year 
1973.  Since  the  program's  inception  in  Fiscal  Year  1970,  711  grants 
(subsidizing  a  total  loan  volume  of  $1,434,571,000)  have  been  approved.  As 
of  the  close  of  Fiscal  Year  1979,  621  of  these  grants  (subsidizing  a  loan 
volume  of  approximately  $1  billion—or  70  percent  of  the  total)  have  come 
into  active  pay  status.  Thirty  projects  have  been  paid  in  full,  35  have 
been  terminated  and  25  are  not  yet  in  pay  status. 
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Federal  obligations  for  subsidies  of  annual  interest  grants  amounted 
to  $8,000  in  FY  1971;  $2,105,000  in  FY  1972;  $6,005,000  in  FY  1973; 
$11,408,000  in  FY  1974;  $16,657,000  in  FY  1975;  $18,950,000  in  FY  1976; 
$23,972,217  in  FY  1977;  $25,733,884  in  FY  1978;  $25,057,769  in  FY  1979;  and 
$24,626,106  in  FY  1980.  It  is  anticipated  that  when  the  total  loan  volume 
conies  into  active  pay  status,  annual  Federal  obligations  will  approximate 
no  more  than  $29,000,000  and  that  final  payments  under  this  program  will 
extend  until  roughly  2020. 

Of  the  $1,434,571,000  total  subsidized  loan  volume,  $364,595,000  (or 
25.4  percent)  of  the  loans  were  held  by  two-year  institutions  and 
$1,069,976,000  (or  74.6  percent)  of  the  loans  are  held  by  four-year 
colleges  and  universities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963S 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55 
States  and  territories.  During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal 
Year  1975  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were 
awarded.  In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in,  commercial  loans  were  approved 
for  annual  interest  subsidy  support  involving  an  estimated  annual 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating  $29  million.  Over  1,800 
institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  f aci 1 ities  construction  and  improvement  and  some  4,000 
facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

Findings  of  an  USOE  planning  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of 
space  in  1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet. 
Roughly  25  percent  of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years 
1968-69  and  1973-74.  In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976 
supplemented  this  stock  by  an  estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.  This  study 
also  found  that  nationally  aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with 
the  space  available  showed  few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where 
very  specific  space  standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  office  space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  use, 
and  support  space.  Non-academic  space  showed  some  excess;  nonetheless, 
some  shortages  of  space  were  observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and 
laboratory  facilities.  When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for 
some  schools  (particularly  two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and 
for  others  (generally,  public  universities  and  public  two-year  colleges) 
to  exhibit  some  shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment 
patterns.  Other  major  findings  noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance, 
which  can  increase  the  need  for  remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  public  sector  institutions  and  40  percent 
of  the  private  sector  colleges  and  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that 
the  drying  up  of  Federal  construction  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college 
construction  decisions. 
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In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years  and 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  new  construction  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective. 
While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic 
space,  these  deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing 
conditions  do  not  constitute  a  national  problem  at  this  time. 

Ongoing    and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 
Sources   of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,    1975  to 
1990,  Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,   D.  C. ;  August   15,   1974. 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  Corral lo,   245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Title  VII-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  September  30,  1985 
Act  of  1965;  (formerly  Title  I  of  the  HEFA  1963; 
Public  Law  88-204);  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-318  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482;  extended 
by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 

$230,000,000 
460,000,000 
475,000,000 
728,000,000 
936,000,000 
936,000,000 
936,000,000 
50,000,000 
200,000,000 
300,000,000 
300,000,000 
300,000,000 
300,000,000 
300,000,000 
300,000,000 
300,000,000 
100,000,000 


Appropriation 


$230,000 
458,000 
453,000 
400,000 
83,000 
76,000 
43,000 
43,000 
43,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25,000 
0 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  21 


,000  3/ 


J/  Public  Law  94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976,"  was  passed  in 
September  1976.  It  authorizes  Grants  for  Construction  of 

Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  until  October  1,  1979,  and  expanded 
the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing  grants  for  reconstruction  and 
renovation  projects  designed  to: 

(1)  Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

(2)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

(3)  Bring    facilities     into    conformance    with     health,     safety,     or 
environmental     protection     requirements     mandated     by     Federal, 
State,  or  local    law. 

2/  Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  released  to  the  program  in 
May  1974  for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975. 

V  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  Rescission  Act  of  1980  rescinded 
$15,000,000  of  the  $25,000,000  and  deferred  $10,000,000  for  use  in 
fiscal  1981. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  is  one 
of  four  programs  (which  include  also  Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities,  Annual  Interest  Grants,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  V  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher 
education  meet  a  national  shortage  of  facilities.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  finance 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  undergraduate  academic 
facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Funds  for  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutes 
under  this -program  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  and  per  capita  income  of  residents.  Funds 
for  other  institutions  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
number  of  students  in  grades  9  through  12.  Within  each  State,  Federal 
grants  may  be  awarded  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project  development  cost. 
Not  less  than  twenty-four  percent  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Title 
must  be  reserved  for  community  and  technical  schools. 

Grants  are  not  given  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  which 
admission  is  normally  charged,  for  facilities  used  for  sectarian 
instruction,  for  facilities  for  schools  of  the  health  professions  as 
defined  in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  or  for  residential,  dining, 
and  student  union  facilities. 

The  law  requires  that  each  state  establish  a  Commission  for  Higher 
Education  Facilities,  which  would  determine  priorities,  including  those 
regarding  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  each  project. 


Program  Scope: 


No  appropriations  for  new  construction  projects  have  been  made  for 
this  program  since  FY  1973.  However,  for  FY  1980,  Congress  appropriated, 
through  the  continuing  resolution,  $25  mil  lion  for  grants  for 
reconstruction  and  renovation  projects  for  removal  of  architectural 
barriers  to  the  handicapped. 

With  one"  exception,  funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate 
Facilities  and  new  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities  ceased  in  1969  (loans  were  authorized  only  to  the  extent 
that  funds  became  available  from  cancellation  of  previous  loan 
commitments).  However,  in  1978,  at  Congressional  initiative,  two 
loans  totalling  $7.2  million  were  authorized  from  the  unobligated 
balance  in  the  loan  fund  to  assist  Georgetown  University  and  Tufts 
University  in  the  construction  of  two  model  inter-cultural  centers.  In 
addition  to  the  two  loans,  Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grants 
for  the  same  projects  under  the  Title  VII-B  Graduate  Facilities  Grant 
Program. 
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June  3,  1980  was  the  deadline  for  making  programs  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  implementing  Section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  in  1979  indicated  that  the  total  cost  for  removal 
of  architectural  barriers  in  compliance  with  Section  504  at  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  would  run  approximately  $560  million.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  the  Congress  appropriated  the  $25  million  for  1980. 

Because  this  program  had  been  inactive  since  1973,  and  because  of 
complications  encountered  in  preparing  regulations,  the  time  required  to 
implement  this  special  program  for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  was 
greater  than  originally  anticipated.  Accordingly,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  grants  could  not  be  awarded  in  FY  1980,  and  the  Administration 
requested  Congress  to  extend  the  availability  of  these  funds  through  FY 
1981.  In  the  meantime,  although  steps  were  being  taken  to  implement  this 
program,  the  $25  million  was  included  in  the  President's  rescission  package 
as  a  proposed  budget  cut  for  1980.  Although  the  rescission  package  was  not 
acted  upon,  Congress  passed  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  Rescission 
Act  of  1980  which  rescinded  $15,000,000  of  the  $25,000,000  and  deferred 
$10,000,000  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55 
States  and  territories.  During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal 
Year  1975  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were 
awarded.  In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved 
for  annual  interest  subsidy  support  involving  an  estimated  annual 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating  $29  million.  Over  1,800 
institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and  some  4,000 
facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

Findings  of  a  USOE  planning  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of  space 
in  1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet.  Roughly  25 
percent  of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69  and 
1973-74.  In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976  supplemented  this 
stock  by  an  estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.  The  study  also  found  that 
nationally  aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with  the  space 
available  showed  few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where  very 
specific  space  standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  office  space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  use, 
and  support  space.  Non-academic  space  shows  some  excess.  Nonethelesss, 
some  shortages  of  space  were  observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and 
laboratory  facilities.  When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for 
some  schools  (particularly  two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and 
for  others  (generally,  public  universities  and  public  two-year  colleges) 
to  exhibit  some  shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment 
patterns,  Other  major  findings  noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance, 
which  can  increase  the  need  for  remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  public  sector  institutions  and  40  percent 
of  the  private  sector  colleges  and  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that 
the  drying  up  of  Federal  construction  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college 
construction  decisions. 
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In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  contruction  over  the  last  10  years  and 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  new  construction  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective. 
While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic 
space,  these  deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing 
conditions  do  not  constitute  a  national  problem  at  this  time. 

There  have  not  been  any  comprehensive  studies  conducted  with  regard  to 
the  overall  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs  in  higher  education 
facilities.  However,  a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  in  1979  to  assess  the  costs  at  colleges  and 
universities  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  handicapped  in 
compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Although 
the  survey  indicated  that  total  costs  to  colleges  and  universities  would 
approximate  $560  million,  the  Administration  did  not  request  program 
funding  to  address  this  need.  This  decision  was  based  on  several  factors. 
First,  it  was  recognized  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to  comply  with 
Section  504  without  Federal  assistance.  Secondly,  based  on  the  NCES 
survey,  it  was  determined  that  the  capital  costs  required  for  removing  of 
architectural  barriers  at  most  institutions  were  relatively  small.  Over  a 
three-year  period  ending  in  June  1980  (deadline  for  compliance  with  Section 
504),  the  estimated  cost  of  removing  architectural  barriers  would 
represent  about  three  percent  of  total  capital  outlays,  and  only  1/3  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  during 
this  period. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975  to  1990, 
Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  August  15,  1974. 

The  Impact  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  on 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  Preliminary  Final  Report,  NCES, 
May  1979. 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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ANHUAL   EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329,  Title  VII-C  of  the  Higher  October  1,   1985 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;    as  amended 
by  Public  Law     92-318   (formerly  Title  III  of 
thfi  HEFA;   Public  Law  88-204);   as  amended  by 

PL.    94-482,    PL.    96-49   and  96-374 

Funding  History:     Year                 Authorization  Appropriation 

1964  $120,000,000  $    0 

1965  120,000,000  169,250,000 

1966  120,000,000  110,000,000 

1967  200,000,000  200,000,000 

1968  400,000,000  0 

1969  400,000,000  100,000,000 

1970  400,000,000  0 

1971  400,000,000  0 

1972  50,000,000  0 

1973  100,000,000  0 

1974  150,000,000  0 

1975  200,000,000  0 

1976  200,000,000  0 

1977  200,000,000  0 

1978  200,000,000  0 

1979  200,000,000  0 

1980  200,000,000  0 

1981  80,000,000  0 


V      Public    Law   94-482,    "Education   Amendments   of    1976,"    was   passed    in 
September   1976        It   authorizes   "Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities"     and  expands  the  scope  of  the'program"  by  authorizing  loans 
for  reconstruction  and  renovation  projects  designed  to: 

(1)  Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

(2)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

(3)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or 
environmental  protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local   law. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  is  one  of  four  programs 
which  include  also  Annual  Interest  Grants,  Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities  ]J  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher  education 
meet  a  national  shortage  of  facilities.  The  objective  of  this  program  has 
been  to  help  reduce  the  financial  burden  on  institutions  of  higher 
education  by  making  available  to  them  loans  with  low  rates  of  interest. 

Program  Operations: 

Loans  have  been  awarded  pursuant  to  the  following  stipulations:  (1) 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sources  (this  requirement  may  be  waived  for 
schools  qualified  as  developing  institutions  under  HEA  Title  III),  (2)  that 
applicants  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from  other 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this  program,  (3)  that  construction 
will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical  manner  and  that  it  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4)  that,  in  the  case  of  a  project 
to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to  provide  primarily 
for  outpatient  care  of  students  and  institutional  personnel,  no  financial 
assistance  be  provided  for  such  project  under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950. 

Loans  have  been  made  available  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
cooperative  graduate  center  boards,  or  to  higher  education  building 
agencies  (i.e.,  State  agencies  empowered  by  the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  on  behalf  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education)  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  only  academic  facilities.  Although  the  law  allows 
for  a  repayment  period  of  50  years,  loans  have  normally  been  made  available 
for  30  years—with  exceptions,  under  certain  circumstances,  permitting  a 
maximum  loan  period  of  40  years.  Interest  rates  on  these  loans  cannot 
exceed  3  percent  per  annum. 

Program  Scope: 

This  program  has  not  received  any  appropriations  since  Fiscal  Year 
1969,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  same  objectives  would  be  accomplished 
under  the  Annual  Interest  t  Grants  Program  and  with  the  use  of  private 
capital.  Since  Fiscal  Year'1970,  this  program  has  been  authorized  to  make 
new  loans  to  the  extent  that  funds  became  available  through  the  termination 


T/ Funding  of  Grants  for  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  ceased  in 
1969.  However,  in  FY  1978  $5  million  was  appropriated  for  grants  for 
two  model  intercultural  centers  at  Georgetown  and  Tufts  Universities. 
Funding  for  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Facilities 
ceased  in  1973,  No  new  awards  for  Annual  Interest  Grants  have  been 
made  since  FY  1973. 
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(primarily  through  withdrawal)  of  prior-year  loan  commitments.  During 
Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  remaining  funds  released  through  cancellation  of 
prior  loans  were  approved  for  new  loan  commitments.  However,  in  1978,  at 
Congressional  initiative,  two  loans  totalling  $7.2  million  were  authorized 
from  the  unobligated  balance  in  the  loan  fund  to  assist  Georgetown 
Univeristy  and  Tufts  University  in  the  construction  of  two  model 
intercultural  centers.  In  addition  to  the  two  loans,  Congress  appropriated 
$5  million  In  grants  for  the  same  projects  under  the  Title  VII-B  Graduate 
Facilities  Grant  Program. 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1972,  program  priorities  have  focused  upon  the 
extension  of  loan  commitments  to  predominantly  black  colleges.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1975,  six  loan  commitments  totalling  $2,317,000  and  supporting 
construction  estimated  at  $16,843,783  were  approved—all  to  private,  four- 
year  colleges.  Four  of  these  approvals  were  loan  increases  to 
predominantly  black  colleges;  the  remaining  two  were  new  loan  approvals  to 
predominantly  white  institutions. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  50 
States  and  the  territories.  During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through 
Fiscal  Year  1976  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans 
were  awarded.  In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were 
approved  for  annual  interest  subsidy  support  involving  an  estimated  annual 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating  $29  billion.  Over  1,800 
institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and  some  4,000 
facilities  casting  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

Findings  of  a  USOE  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of  space  in  1974 
approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet.  Roughly  25  percent 
of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69  and  1973-74. 
In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976  supplemented  this  stock  by  an 
estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.  The  study  also  found  that  nationally 
aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with  the  space  available  showed 
few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where  very  specific  space 
standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
office  space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  use,  and  support  space, 
while  non-academic  space  shows  some  excess.  Some  shortages  of  space  were 
observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and  laboratory  facilities.  When 
disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for  some  schools  (particularly 
two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space  rich  and  for  others  (generally, 
public  universities  and  public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit  some 
shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns.  Other  major 
findings  noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  can  increase  the 
need  for  remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  public  sector  institutions  and  40  percent  of  the  private  sector 
colleges  and  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  drying  up  of 
Federal  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college  construction  decisions. 
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In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years  and 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  new  construction  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective. 
While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic 
space,  the  existing  conditions  do  not  appear  to  constitute  a  national 
problem  at  this  time. 

There  have  not  been  any  comprehensive  studies  conducted  with  regard  to 
the  overall  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs  in  higher  education 
facilities.  However,  a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  in  1979  to  assess  the  costs  at  colleges  and 
universities  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  handicapped  in 
compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Although 
the  survey  indicated  that  total  costs  to  colleges  and  universities  would 
approximate  $560  million,  the  Administration  did  not  request  program 
funding  to  address  this  need.  This  decision  was  based  on  several  factors. 
First,  it  was  recognized  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to  comply  with 
Section  504  without  Federal  assistance.  Secondly,  based  on  the  NCES 
survey,  it  was  determined  that  the  capital  costs  required  for  removing  of 
architectural  barriers  at  most  institutions  were  relatively  small.  Over  a 
three-year  period  ending  in  June  1980  (deadline  for  compliance  with  Section 
504),  the  estimated  cost  of  removing  architectural  barriers  would 
represent  about  three  percent  of  total  capital  outlays,  and  only  1/3  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  during 
this  period. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975  to  1990, 
Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.:  August  15,  1974. 

The  Impact  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  on 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  Preliminary  Final  Report,  NCES, 
May  1979. 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Cooperative  Education  Program 
Legislation: 


Authorization:     Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Title  VIII),  Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-575,  October  16,  1968;   and  Public 
Law  92-318,   June  23,   1972;   and  Public  Law  94-482, 
October  12,   1976,  and  Public  Law  96-374,  October  3,   1980. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,   1982 


Funding  History:     Year 

1970 
1971 

1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

I/ 

I/ 

$10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
14,000,000 
16,500,000 
22,500,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 


Appropriation 

$  1,540,000 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
12,250,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 


The  primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  establish,  strengthen,  or  expand  Cooperative  Education 
programs  on  their  campuses.  Such  programs  are  designed  to  provide 
alternating  periods  of  academic  study  and  of  public  or  private  employment, 
the  latter  affording  students  not  only  the  opportunity  to  earn  funds 
necessary  for  continuing  and  completing  their  education,  but  so  far  as 
practicable  giving  them  work  experiences  related  to  their  academic  or 
occupational  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  for  this  program  authorizes  grants  or 
contracts  for  training,  research,  and  demonstration,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  train  Cooperative  Education  administrators  and  to  seek  methods  of 
improving  Cooperative  Education  programs. 

V  One  percent  of  the  College  Work-Study  appropriation  was  authorized 
to  be  used  in  support  of  Cooperative  Education  programs  at  higher 
education  Institutions. 
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Program  Operations; 

Under  the  Cooperative  Education  program,  as  amended  and  provided  for 
under  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  grants  are  awarded  to 
institutions  on  a  proposal  basis,  with  an  institution  eligible  to  apply  for 
annual  grants  for  up  to  five  years.  Awards  to  an  individual  institution 
cannot  exceed  $175,000  in  any  one  year.  In  the  case  of  a  consortium  of 
institutions,  the  maximum  award  in  one  year  is  $125,000  times  the  number  of 
institutions  in  the  consortium.  Further  restrictions  on  amount  of  awards 
are  (1)  the  first  year's  grant  may  not  exceed  100  percent  of  total 
administrative  costs,  (2)  the  second  year's  grant  may  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  such  cost,  (3)  the  third  year's  grant  may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  such 
cost,  (4)  the  fourth  year's  grant  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  such  cost, 
and  (5)  the  fifth  year's  grant  may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  such  cost. 
Funds  must  not  be  used  as  compensation  for  student  employment.  Salaries 
and  other  administrative  expenses  for  Cooperative  Education  administrators 
are  payable  from  grant  funds. 

Institutions  receiving  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year 
administration  grants  are  required  to  provide  10,  20,  40,  and  70  percent  of 
administration  costs  for  those  respective  years.  In  addition,  program 
regulations  require  each  applicant  for  a  cooperative  education  grant  to 
indicate  on  its  grant  application  that  it  will  spend  during  the  grant  year 
not  less  than  it  spent  for  cooperative  education  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year.  The  program  does  not  collect  any  subsequent  data. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  assume  the  responsibility  for 
assigning  the  student  to  a  job  relevant  to  his  academic  program  and 
providing  supervision  during  the  work  period.  The  institution  evaluates, 
with  employer  Input,  the  student's  job  performance  and  in  most  cases  awards 
academic  credit  for  the  work  experience.  Cooperative  Education  is  an 
academic  program  and  is  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Under  Section  803  of  Title  VIII,  grants  are  made  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  other  non-profit  organizations  to  conduct  workshops 
and  other  learning  activities,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  persons  in 
the  planning,  establishing,  administration,  or  coordination  of  cooperative 
education  programs. 

Under  Section  803  of  Title  VIII,  grants  are  also  made  to  non-profit 
organizations  and  higher  education  institutions  to  conduct  research  into 
methods  of  improving,  developing,  or  promoting  the  use  of  programs  of 
cooperative  education  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  grants  were  made  for  the  first  time  to 
demonstrate  or  explore  the  feasibility  or  value  of  innovative  methods  of 
cooperative  education. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  1970,  there  were  only  195  Cooperative  Education  programs,  while  in 
1977,  1,040  institutions  participated  in  the  program  which  amounts  to  about 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  education.  Three-fourths 
of  the  1,040  Co-op  colleges  and  universities  have  received  Federal  grant 
support.  During  the  nine-year  funding  history  of  this  program,  fifty 
percent  of  the  applicants  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  grants- 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  544  proposals  were  submitted.  They  requested 
$48,974,036.  With  an  appropriation  of  $15  million  in  1980,  251 
administration  grants  (total  of  $11,999,284),  14  training  grants  (total  of 
$787,020),  4  research  grants  (total  of  $212,980),  and  3  demonstration 
grants  (total  of  $2,000,000}  were  awarded  to  a  total  of  272  institutions. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  grants  (worth  $5,078,048)  went  to  two  -  year 
colleges  and  57  percent  of  the  grants  (worth  $6,921,236)  went  to  four  - 
year  colleges. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  1977  a  nationwide  mandated  study  of  Cooperative  Education  was 
completed  which  compared  cooperative  education  students  and  graduates  with 
students  and  graduates  in  the  same  academic  field  who  had  not  gone  the 
cooperative  education  route. 

Selected  findings  of  the  study  were: 

o  Co-op  students  perceived  that  job  skills  were  improving  as  they 
advanced  through  their  undergraduate  programs  and  as  they 
approached  graduation,  had  a  clearer  and  more  specific  sense  of 
their  career  objectives  than  did  non-Co-op  students. 

o  Among  graduates,  the  findings  showed  that  Cooperative  Education 
participants  had  a  more  direct  relationship  between  college  major 
and  full-time  after-graduation  employment,  and  current  job  and 
career  plans,  than  did  graduates  who  had  not  participated  in 
Cooperative  Education. 

o  For  the  majority  of  students  and  institutional  personnel  the 
financial  assistance  aspect  of  Cooperative  Education  was 
secondary  to  its  educational  potential.  For  the  remainder 
paramount  importance  in  their  decision  to  enroll  in  Cooperative 
Education.  It  was  very  important  to  even  larger  proportions  of 
certain  subgroups  within  the  student  sample,  specifically 
group  and  economically  disadvantaged  students. 

ifetime  financial  returns  to  students  were  greater  for 
participated  in  Cooperative  Education  even  when  it 
a.i  additional  year  of  schooling. 
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o  Additional  costs  experienced  by  employers  In  hiring  Cooperative 
Education  students  compared  to  their  regular  employees  were 
small.  The  only  appreciably  greater  costs  were  the  one  time 
start-up  costs  and  costs  assigned  to  the  evaluation  of  Co-op 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  benefits  included  greater  student 
productivity  and  the  ability  of  employers  to  recruit  future  full- 
time  employees  at  reduced  cost. 

o  In  a  period  of  about  six  years,  HEA  Title  IV-D  grants  have  been 
very  effective  in  increasing  the  number  of  Cooperative  Education 
programs  (from  approximately  300  to  over  1,000),  but  apparently 
have  had  little  influence  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
programs. 

o  Overall,  Title  IV-D  grants  absorbed  approximately  55  percent  of 
the  institutional  costs  of  developing  and  maintaining  programs  of 
Cooperative  Education. 

o  Lack  of  understanding  of  and  information  about  Cooperative 
Education  were  commonly  given  reasons  for  non-participation  in 
Cooperative  Education  by  students,  institutions,  and  employers. 

A  nearly  completed  evaluability  assessment  study  of  the  Cooperative 
Education  program  indicates  that  policy  makers  and  program  managers  concur 
that  the  program  is  achieving  its  objective  of  providing  seed  money  to 
develop  and  establish  cooperative  education  programs  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  Some  policy  makers  felt  that  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
cooperative  education  could  be  increased  substantially  and  were  advocating 
demonstration  grants  for  that  purpose, 

A  number  of  suggestions  were  made  for  improving  the  program 
management.  For  example  it  was  suggested  that  the  list  of  proposal  readers 
be  expanded  and  rating  sessions  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  permit  a  wider  representation  of  the  cooperative  education 
community  including  employers.  It  was  sugested  that  training  could  be  more 
responsive  to  clients  needs  if  it  was  more  focussed  and  its  method  of 
delivery  was  changed.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  Federal  government 
take  a  more  active  role  in  identifying  useful  topics  for  research  and 
monitoring  research  grants. 

The  study  also  pointed  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  Federal  government 
to  define  the  terms  it  uses  such  as  "comprehensive  program"  referred  to  in 
demonstration  grants  and  cooperative  education  as  distinct  from 
experiential  learning  and  other  job/intern  experience 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  exploratory  evaluation  study  of  the  Cooperative  Education  program 
was  completed  recently.  The  study  identified  the  goals  of  all  parts  of  the 
program  (administration,  training  and  research).  It  also  identified 
measurable  objectives.  No  new  studies  are  planned. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

Applied   Management    Sciences,    "Cooperative    Education    -    A    National 
Assessment."     Silver  Spring,  Maryland  1977. 

Applied     Management     Sciences,      "An     Evaluability     Assessment      of 
Cooperative  Education,"  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  1980. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Morris  Brown,  245-2146 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions 
Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  as  amended; 
Title  XII,  Section  1202  and  1203;PL.  89-329, 
and  PL.  96-374 


Funding  History:  Year 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972  21 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


Authorization 

$3,000,000 
2,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 

V 
T/ 
T/ 
T/ 
I/ 

I/ 
T/ 

T/ 
T/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 

$3,000,000 
2,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  Improved  statewide 
coordination  of  higher  education  planning  and  functions.  Specific  program 
objectives  include:  (1)  the  establishment  of  State  Postsecondary 
Education  Commissions  which  are  "broadly  and  equitably  representative  of 
the  general  public  and  public  and  private  non-profit  and  proprietary 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  State  including  community 
colleges  (as  defined  in  Title  X),  junior  colleges,  postsecondary 
vocational  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  four- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education  and  branches  thereof"  and  (2)  an 
expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  studies  and  planning  through  comprehensive 


]/  Such  sums  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 


2J  Prior  to  FY  1973,  the  legislation  provided  funding  for  physical 
facilities  planning  only. 
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i inventories  of,  and  studies  with  respect  to,  all  public  and  private 
postsecondary  educational  resources  in  the  State,  including  planning 
necessary  for  such  resources  to  be  better  coordinated,  improved,  expanded, 
or  altered  so  that  all  persons  within  the  State  who  desire,  and  can  benefit 
from,  postsecondary  education  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so;  and  (3) 
planning,  developing,  and  carrying  out  interstate  cooperative 
postsecondary  education  projects  designed  to  increase  the  accessibility  of 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  for  the  residents  of  the 
participating  States,  and  to  assist  such  States  to  carry  out  postsecondary 
education  programs  in  a  more  effective  and  economical  manner. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Section  1202  (a),  P.L.  92- 
318,  amended  Title  XII  of  the  HEA  of  1965  to  require  the  establishment  of 
State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions  if  a  State  desires  to 
participate  in  the  comprehensive  planning  grants  program  authorized  under 
Section  1203  of  the  HEA.  Under  Section  1202  (c),  these  State  Commissions, 
popularly  called  1202  Commissions  in  reference  to  the  section  of  the  law 
authorizing  them,  may  also,  at  the  State's  discretion,  be  designated  as  the 
State  agency  for  administering  HEA  Section  105  (Community  Services  and 
Continuing  Education,  Title  I),  HEA  Section  603  (Undergraduate  Equipment 
Grant  Program,  Title  VI-A),  and  HEA  Section  704  (Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  Title  VII-A).  Section  1202  (c)  further 
authorizes  the  payment  of  funds  to  the  1202  Commissions  to  cover  the  costs 
of  administering  the  State  plans  required  under  Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A. 
Section  1202  (d)  provides  that  if  a  State  desires  to  participate  in  the 
Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A  programs  but  does  not  desire  to  assign  the  Titles  VI- 
A  and  VII-A  functions  to  the  1202  Commission,  it. must  establish  a  separate 
State  commission  which  is  "broadly  representative  of  the  public  and  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  (including  junior  colleges  and  technical 
institues  in  the  State." 

Determination  of  1202  Commission  eligibility  for  receipt  of  planning 
funds  has  been  based  upon  a  review  of  State-provided  information 
demonstrating  how  the  Commission  has  met  the  requirements  of  Section  1202. 
Such  information  must  include;  (1)  a  letter  signed  by  the  Governor, 
explaining  how  the  membership  of  the  State  Commission  meets  the  "broadly 
and  equitably  representative"  requirements  of  Section  1202  (a)  and  what 
provisions  have  been  made  to  ensure  continuing  compliance  with  these 
requirements  of  the  law;  (2)  an  indication  of  which  of  the  following  three 
options  for  establishing  a  1202  Commission  the  State  has  chosen  to  follow: 
(i)  creation  of  a  new  commission,  (ii)  designation  of  an  existing  State 
agency  or  State  commission,  or  (111)  expanding,  augmenting,  or 
reconstituting  the  membership  of  an  existing  State  agency  or  State 
commission;  (3)  an  indication  of  which,  if  any,  of  the  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and 
VII-A  programs  have  been  assigned  to  the  commission;  and  (4)  other 
information  regarding  various  particulars  of  the  commission. 
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After  a  1202  Commission  has  been  established,  a  State  Is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  comprehensive  planning  grant  programs  authorized  under 
Section  1203  of  the  Act.  Section  1203  (a)  authorized  a  program  of  grants 
for  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  education  on  an  intrastate 
basis.  This  program  is  operated  as  a  formula  grant  program.  State 
Commissions  must  include  the  following  in  their  applications:  (1)  a 
description  of  the  comprehensive  planning  activities  (and  their 
objectives)  for  which  the  grant  funds  are  being  requested;  (2)  a 
description  of  the  need  for  the  activities  (including  deficiencies  or 
problems  in  the  current  status  of  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary 
education  in  the  State;  (3)  a  description  of  the  approach  (including  the 
methods  to  coordinate  with  institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with 
postsecondary  education  in  the  State);  and  (4)  a  description  of  the 
anticipated  benefits  and  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  proposed  planning 
activities  (including  the  use  of  such  results  and  their  relationship  to  the 
needs  indicated  previously. 

Section  1203  (c)  of  the  Act  authorizes  a  program  of  grants  to  State 
Commissions  and  to  interstate  compact  postsecondary  educational  agencies, 
applying  jointly,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  education 
on  an  interstate  basis.  Final  eligibility  and  funding  criteria  for  this 
program  have  been  developed.  However,  no  funds  have  been  requested  or 
appropriated  for  this  program. 

Program  Scope: 

Fifty-six  1202  Commissions  (representing  49  States  and  7  territories 
were  eligible  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  funding  in  support  of  Section  1203  (a) 
planning  activities  during  1980-81.  Of  the  56  commissions,  24  were  newly 
established  commissions,  19  are  existing  agencies,  and  13  are  augmented 
agencies.  Thirty-four  of  the  commissions  were  also  assigned  the 
responsibilities  for  coordinating  the  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and  VII-A  programs;  7 
commissions  were  assigned  responsibilities  for  administering  the  Titles 
VI-A  and  VII-A  programs  only;  one  (1)  commission  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  administering  the  Title  I  program  only;  and  14 
commissions  were  assigned  no  responsibilities  for  Federal  programs  other 
than  the  Section  1203  planning  activities  and  the  review  of  proposals 
submitted  both  to  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
and  to  OE  for  graduate  fellowships  under  Title  IX,  HEA, 

Latest  data  regarding  1202  Commission  membership  reflect  composition 
by  type  of  institution  represented,  by  sex,  and  by  race.  With  respect  to 
institutional  representation,  63.09  percent  of  745  members  represented  the 
general  public,  9.26  percent  represented  public  four-year  institutions, 
3.22  percent  represented  public  community  and  junior  colleges;  6.58 
percent  represented  public  vocational  and  technical  Institutes,  9.13 
percent  represented  private  non-profit  institutions,  3.62  percent 
represented  proprietary  schools,  and  5.10  percent  represented  other 
interests.  By  sex,  80.19  percent  of  757  members  were  male  and  19.81 
percent  were  female.  By  race,  9.02  percent  of  732  members  were  Black 
Americans,  1.37  percent  were  American  Indians,  1.23  percent  were  Asian 
Americans,  3.14  percent  were  Spanish-surnamed  Americans,  and  85.24  percent 
were  members  of  all  other  racial  classifications. 
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Of  the  $3,500,000  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1979,  $500,000  was 
apportioned  among  State  Higher  Education  Facilities  Commissions.  The 
remaining  $3  million  was  distributed  among  the  55  applicant  1202 
Commissions  on  a  two-part  formula  in  which  (1)  each  applicant  received 
$30,000  and  (2)  the  balance  of  the  funds  ($1,380,000)  were  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population  of  a  postsecondary  age  (i.e.,  ages  17 
and  above  as  indicated  in  the  latest  data  available  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census)  in  a  given  State  to  the  total  in  all  those  States  which 
applied.  Under  this  procedure,  grants  ranged  from  a  low  of  $30,068  to  a 
high  of  $171,777--with  the  average  being  slightly  less  than  $55,000. 

During  1979-80,  the  Section  1203  (a)  grants  supported  a  wide  variety 
of  postsecondary  educational  planning  activities  in  areas  including,  but 
not  1 i mi  ted  to,  the  following  (I)  continuing  education,  educational 
brokering,  and  non-traditional  education;  (2)  studies  of  manpower  needs  in 
various  fields,  including  allied  health  fields;  (3)  student  assistance 
needs  and  resources;  (4)  role  and  scope  of  all  postsecondary  institutions 
in  that  State;  (5)  structure  and  governance  of  postsecondary  education;  (6) 
occupational  education;  (7)  proprietary  schools;  (8)  establishing  and 
expanding  data  bases  and  management  information  systems;  (9)  enrollment 
projections;  and  (10)  facilities  planning  and  analysis  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  general,  more  recent  applications  were  of  better  quality  than  those 
submitted  in  the  first  year  of  the  program.  The  States  appear  to  be 
assessing  their  individual  planning  needs  in  a  more  coordinated  fashion, 
with  many  of  the  proposed  activities  building  upon  others  which  were 
already  in  progress  or  completed.  In  addition,  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  found  that  the  1202  Commissions  are 
taking  more  initiative  in  reviewing  Fund  proposals  and  the  problems 
exhibited  during  the  FY  1974  cycle  (those  included  (1)  the  need  for  a 
constant  educative  process  of  State  personnel,  since  the  timing  of  the 
review  of  Fund  proposals  were  coincidental  with  the  establishment  of  the 
1202  Commissions,  (2)  the  greater  difficulty  faced  by  smaller  states  in 
devoting  staff  resources  to  the  review  of  proposals,  and  (3)  some 
suggestions  that,  in  States  where  a  large  university  system  existed,  bias 
was  shown  in  favor  of  institutions  within  that  system,  while  those  outside 
of  the  system  received  less  favorable  reviews)  appear  to  have  been 
alleviated.  Also,  recent  information  suggests  that  while  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  coordination  of  postsecondary  planning  with  statewide 
vocational  and  manpower  planning,  it  has  not  been  as  widespread  and 
effective  as  might  be  desired. 

One  unresolved  issue  relates  to  the  question  of  how  strictly  and  in 
what  manner  the  "broadly  and  equitably  representative"  language  of  the  law 
should  be  interpreted.  During  FY  1975  this  question  was  raised  with  regard 
to^tne  composition  of  1202  Commissions  in  six  States.  It  has  not  been 
raised  since  then.  The  concerns  were  referred  to  the  respective  Governors 
for  resolution  and  have  since  been  resolved.  Also,  what  role  should  the 
Department  of  Education  play  with  regard  to  Commission  make-up,  with  regard 
to  Commission  activities,  and  in  what  areas  of  activity,  if  any?  This 
issue  remains  unanswered  at  this  time. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  State  Planning  Commissions  Office,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

The  Changing  Map  of  Postsecondary  Education,  State  Postsecondary 
Education  Commissions  (1202);  Their  Origin,  Development,  and  Current 
Status,  Education  Commission  of  the  States/  Denver,  April  1975. 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Charles  Griffith,  245-9868 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Program 


Legislation: 


Title  I,  Part  B  of  Higher  Education  Act  of 

1965.  Public  Law  89-329,  Higher  Education 

Amendments  of  1976;  extended  and  modified 

by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:   Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
T978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$25,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
10,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
10,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 


Expiration  Pate: 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 

$10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

9,500,000 

9,500,000 

9,500,000 

9,500,000 
15,000,000 
14,250,000 
14,250,000 
12,125,000 
14,125,000 
18,000,000 
16.000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


The  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  (CSCE)  program 
provides  support  to  the  States  and  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  assist  in  the  solution  of  community  problems  by  strengthening 
community  service  programs  of  colleges  and  universities; 

(2)  To  support  the  expansion  of  continuing  education  in  colleges  and 
universities;  and 

To  suoport  planning  for  resource  materials  sharing. 

Service  and  Continuing  Education  program  has  been 
o  meet  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  adults 
ately  served  by  traditional  educational  offerings  in 
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Proqram  Operations: 

Four  professional  staff  persons  are  responsible  for  administering  the 
Federal  program. 

The  program  has  four  distinct  parts:  a  State-grant  program,  Special 
Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects,  Special  Programs  for  the  Elderly, 
and  technical  assistance  provisions. 

The  State-grant  program  is  administered  by  designated  State  agencies, 
each  of  which  develops  a  State  plan,  establishes  priorities  among  problem 
areas,  and  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and  approving  institutional 
proposals  for  support.  One  third  of  total  program  costs  must  be  met  from 
non-Federal  funds. 

Special  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects  were  authorized  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Section  106  provides  for  a  set-aside  of 
10  percent  of  appropriations  in  excess  of  $9.5  million  to  carry  out 
projects  designated  to  seek  solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems 
relating  to  technological  and  social  change  and  environmental  pollution. 
Priorities  are  determined  annually  by  the  Commissioner  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education. 
Grants  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
proposals  submitted  by  them. 

The  Special  Programs  for  the  Elderly  portion  of  CSCE  was  authorized  by 
the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973.  No  funds 
have  been  made  available;  therefore,  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised. 
The  authority  expired  September  30,  1979. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  authorized  the  Commissioner  to 
reserve  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  State 
formula  grants  in  excess  of  $14,500,000  for  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  higher  education  institutions  and  amended  the  CSCE  program  by  adding 
provisions  for  technical  assistance  to  States  and  higher  education 
institutions.  The  technical  assistance  is  to  provide  a  national  diffusion 
network  to  help  assure  that  effective  programs  are  known  among  the  States 
and  institutions;  assist  with  the  improvement  of  planning  and  evaluation 
procedures;  provide  Information  about  the  changing  enrollment  patterns  in 
postsecondary  institutions;  and  provide  assistance  to  the  States  and 
institutions  in  their  efforts  to  understand  these  changing  patterns  and  to 
accommodate  them. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1980,  53  eligible  jurisdictions  out  of  57  participated  in  the 
State  Grant  program.  Final  information  on  program  activities  will  be 
available  in  early  1981.  There  were  no  funds  for  the  discretionary  grant 
fiscal  year  1980;  the  $1,000,000  originally  available  was  rescinded  by  the 
Congress. 
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State  agencies  in  FY  1979  received  $14,250,000  with  which  they  funded 
748  specially  designed  continuing  education  programs.  In  addition,  in  FV 
1979  grants  were  made  to  fund  22  Special  and  Continuing  Education  projects. 
These  grants  supported  projects  designed  to  seek  solutions  to  national  and 
regional  problems  related  to  social  and  technological  change  and 
environmental  pollution. 

Of  the  22  projects,  12  were  renewals  with  awards  ranging  from  $30,000 
to  $100,000.  Twelve  of  the  projects  were  new  and  received  awards  ranging 
from  $22,700  to  $85,000. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  FY  1979,  according  to  State  program  statistics,  687  projects  were 
completed.  Of  these,  365  were  in  the  area  of  community  service,  278  were 
continuing  education  projects  and  44  were  resource  sharing  projects. 
Participating 'in  these  projects  were  822  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
more  than  a  third  of  which  were  two-year  colleges.  A  total  of  465,143 
people  were  served  by  these  projects.  No  formal  national  evaluation  has 
been  made  of  these  687  projects.  Another  estimated  40,309,094  were  served 
by  mass  media.  Estimates  were  based  upon  program  data. 

The  program  allows  State  agencies  a  wide  diversity  in  choice  of 
activities  to  be  funded.  Because  of  this,  a  clear  definition  of  a  single 
set  of  specific  measurable  program  goals  is  not  possible.  However,  the 
number  and  kinds  of  projects  funded  certainly  indicate  that  diversity  has 
been  achieved.  The  687  State  grant  projects  addressed  problems/needs  in  21 
problem  areas.  The  largest  group,  11  percent  of  the  total,  addressed 
problems  of  the  aging.  Another  10  percent  addressed  problems  related  to 
women.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  two  percent  of  the  projects  addressed 
problems  of  housing,  two  percent  addressed  problems  of  crime/law 
enforcement  and  two  percent  land  use. 

Some  assessment  data  are  available  on  the  Special  Projects  program. 
Fifty  awards  were  made  in  this  program  in  the  years  1974-78.  Target 
populations  for  these  projects  have  included  women  re-entering  work  and 
education,  the  elderly,  prison  inmates,  local  government  officials,  and 
the  handicapped.  Those  projects  that  have  been  completed  have  had 
measurable  influence  on  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  continuing 
education.  For  example,  a  model  pre-retirement  program  designed  by  the 
University  of  California  is  now  being  used,  as  is  an  evaluation  instrument 
also  developed  by  the  project,  by  a  number  of  institutions  and  corporations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Project  MID-NET  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington  adapted  existing  State  programs  for  local  government 
officials  for  widespread  use  at  minimum  cost  in  small  towns  throughout  the 
midwest  and  southwest.  The  National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf,  jointly 
sponsored  by  Gallaudet  College  and  the  National  Law  Center  at  George 
Washington  University,  provided,  for  the  first  time,  legal  services,  legal 
education,  and  legal  advocacy  for  hearing  impaired  people.  Among  its  many 
accomplishments  are  the  establishment  of  additional  centers  in  California 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  offering  of  nationwide  legal  education  workshops, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  separately  incorporated  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
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In  FY  1978  the  appropriations  exceeded  $14.5  million  and  thus  allowed 
funding  for  technical  assistance  for  the  first  time.  A  number  of 
activities  took  place  under  the  technical  assistance  contract  with  the  Far 
West  Laboratory  For  Educational  Research  and  Development  in  FY  1980.  The 
newsletter  "CETAC  Briefs"  was  continued.  In  addition,  two  workshops  on 
evaluation  were  conducted  for  State  continuing  education  administrators. 
Four  workshops  on  marketing  were  conducted  for  deans  and  directors  of 
continuing  education  from  institutions  of  postsecondary  education. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  exploratory  evaluation  study  will  be  proposed  for  FY  1981  in  which 
greater  attention  will  be  given  to  classifying  operations,  program  goals, 
and  outputs.  This  will  be  especially  timely  as  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  will  be  completed  by  that  time. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Charles  Griffith,  245-2671 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Postsecondary  Education  Eligibility 
and  Agency  Evaluation 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Accreditation:     Education  Amendments  of  1952        N/A 
(Public  Law  82-550),   subsequent  legislation. 

Eligibility:     Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,   as 
amended  including  Public  Law  96-374 

Funding  History:     N/A 
Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Division  of  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation  (DEAE)  and  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education's  Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  (ACAIE)  function  to  "orchestrate"  a  system  of 
determining  initial  eligibility  for  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
to  participate  in  Federal  student  and  institutional  assistance  programs. 

Program  Operations: 

Initial  eligibility  is  granted  to  postsecondary  institutions  and 
programs  which  meet  certain  statutory  and  other  prerequisites,  including: 
(a)  State  licensing  or  chartering,  (b)  accreditation  by  private  non- 
governmental accrediting  bodies  or  State  agencies  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education;  and  (c)  compliance  with  Federal  non-discrimination 
guidelines.  ACAIE/DEAE  formulate  and  publish  accrediting  criteria  for 
recognition  with  which  State/private  accrediting  bodies  must  comply  for 
recognition.  Only  those  State/private  accrediting  bodies  with  approved 
procedures  and  jurisdictions  may  qualify  in  the  sense  that  their 
"accreditation"  functions  as  an  aspect  of  institutional  eligibility  for 
Federal  funds.  ACAIE/DEAE  conduct  periodic  reviews  of  the  accrediting 
bodies'  policies  related  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  published 
criteria  for  renewal  of  recognition. 

DEAE  is  comprised  of  37  permanent  full -time  positions  organized 
into  two  branches  and  a  division  director's  office. 
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Program  Scope: 

As  of  September  30,  1979,  ACAIE/DEAE  have  through  the  "tripartite" 
institutional  eligibility  process— private  accrediting  associations.  State 
approval  and  licensing  agencies,  and  the  Federal  government: 

(a)  recognized  75  private  accrediting  associations; 

(b)  recognized  10  State  approval   agencies; 

(c)  certified  for  Federal  eligibility  9,042  postsecondary 
institutions;  and 

(d)  recognized  8  State  nursing  boards. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  June  1972,  the  Office  of  Education  contracted  with  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  later  with  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration, 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  use  of  accreditation  for  eligibility  purposes. 

Completed  in  1974,  the  study  of  "Private  Accreditation  and  Public 
Eligibility"  by  Dr.  Harold  Orlans,  et  •  al .  9  recommended,  among  other 
findings,  that: 

(1)  The    Office    of    Education    institute    a   program    to    improve   the 
training  of  State  education  staffs  to  gain  their  cooperation  in 
enforcing  Federal  eligibility  conditions  and  to  promote  a  fuller 
and    more    prompt    exchange    of    information    about   postsecondary 
schools; 

(2)  Federally  guaranteed  student  loan  borrowers  be  protected  in  the 
event  of  school  closure; 

(3)  Colleges   as  well   as  proprietary  schools   be  required  to  notify 
students  about  their  tuition  refund  policy;  and 

(4)  Information   about   changes   in   the   eligibility  of  postsecondary 
schools  for  Federal  and  State  programs,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cease  and  desist  orders,  restrictions  imposed  by  the  courts  or 
State  officials  and  accrediting  agency  actions  be  more  promptly 
and  widely  circulated. 

Moreover,  the  report  strongly  recommended  that  a  study  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  number,  proportion,  and  kinds  of  degree-granting  and  non- 
degree-granting  schools  which  engage  in  specified  malpractices,  such  as 
deceptive  advertising  and  recruiting  and  inequitable  refunds. 
Additionally,  the  "Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility  Study", 
played  a  significant  role  in  assisting  the  Office  of  Education  to  have 
Congress  include  new  statutory  program  eligibility  language  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976. 
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Subsequently,  in  July  1975,  the  Office  of  Education  contracted  with 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  to  develop  and  field  test  a 
degree  and  non-degree-granting  institutional  informational  system  which 
would  provide  accurate  and  timely  information  on  their  student  consumer 
practices. 

The  study  "Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary  Education",  has  been  completed.  In  part,  the  report 
concluded  that: 

(a)  The  categories,  examples,  and  indicators  of  potentially  abusive 
institutional  conditions  and  practices  produced  by  this  project 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  every  institution  which  gains  eligibility  to 
participate  in  Federal  student  assistance  programs; 

(b)  The  information  dissemination  called  for  above  should  be 
followed  by  an  assessment  of  the  information's  impact  on 
institutional  self-study  and  self-improvement; 

(c)  An  information  system  should  be  established  for  sharing  and 
disseminating  State-agency .produced  Institutional  Report  Forms 
(IRF)  scores  for  institutions  which  operate  across  State  lines; 

(d)  USOE-recognized  accreditation  agencies  should  continue  to  urge 
an  increased  awareness  of  student  consumer  protection  on  their 
member  institutions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  accreditation 
process; 

(e)  The  "continuous  review  (of)  the  criteria  for  determination  of, 
or  termination  of  eligibility  for  institutional  participation  in 
USOE-administered  financial  aid  programs,  and.. .appropriate 
recommendations  for  change"  recently  recommended  by  USOE's  Task 
Force  on  Implementing  Educational  Consumer  Protection  Strategies 
should  include  consideration  of  minimum  consumer  protection 
standards  based  upon  preventing  the  types  of  abuses  listed  in  the 
report. 

Additionally,  the  study  developed  a  student  guide  entitled 
Safeguarding  Your  Education:  A  Student's  Guide  to  College  and  Occupational 
Lducation,  which  was  based  upon  the  14  different  types  of  consumer  abuses; 
it  is  now  being  commercially  produced  under  copyright  for  national 
dissemination. 

by  State  agencies  is  a  prerequisite  for  institutions 

ate  in  Federal  programs,  since  the  States  have  the  major 

sponsibility  for  the  governance  of  postsecondary 

nn  their  boundaries.  With  the  States,  therefore,  having 

of  consumer  protection  in  postsecondary  education,  a  study 

ssess  the  degree  to  which  postsecondary  state  oversight 
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agencies  provide  student  consumer  protection  by  preventing  or  correcting 
abusive  and  potentially  abusive  institutional  policies,  practices,  and 
conditions.  Additionally,  the  study  included  (1)  an  in-depth  profile  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  State  laws  and  enforcement  resources,  and 
(2)  specific  suggestions  for  strategies  which  could  be  used  by  the  USOE  to 
help  State  agencies  require  stronger  laws  and  augment  their  enforcement 
resources. 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  recently  completed  (December 
1977)  "A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary  Education."  The  study 
found  that  State  authorizing/oversight  requirements  are  relatively  much 
more  extensive  for  private  non-degree-granting  institutions,  less 
extensive  for  private  degree-granting  institutions,  and  almost  non- 
existent for  public  institutions.  The  report  concluded  that 

o  stronger  laws  and  regulations  are  needed,  especially  to 
(1)  eliminate  provisions  that  now  exclude  accredited 
institutions  from  State  agency  oversight,  (2)  provide  stronger 
bonding  or  tuition-indemnification  requirements,  (3)  provide  and 
publicize  statewide  complaint-handling  systems,  and  (4)  improve 
the  coordination  and  communications  among  the  agencies  that  have 
various  oversight  responsibilities  within  each  State;  and 

o  better  communications  and  coordination  are  needed  among 
licensing  agencies  in  all  States,  especially  in  the  degree- 
granting  sector,  to  deal  with  problems  created  by  institutions 
that  operate  across  State  lines. 

Significant  barriers  now  exist  to  improved  consumer  practices  due  to: 

o  unwillingness  of  legislatures  to  make  adequate  appropriations 
for  school  oversight,  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  general  reluctance  to  approve  funds  for 
any  form  of  State  regulation; 

o  strong  and  effective  opposition  by  schools  and  accreditation 
bodies  to  increased  levels  of  State  agency  oversight; 

o  lack  of  agreement  and  cooperation  among  State  education  agencies 
about  which  agency  should  perform  what  functions;  and 

o  reluctance  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  attorneys  general  to 
take  strong  action  against  educational  institutions. 

The  contractor  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Education  provide 
more  effective  internal  audits  and  controls  over  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs.  Also  USOE  should  provide: 
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o  a  communications  and  clearinghouse  mechanism  for  the  States,  to 
allow  State  agency  officials  to  better  share  information  on 
their  enforcement  actions  concerning  schools  that  operate  in 
more  than  one  State,  to  achieve  more  consistent  standards  and, 
consequently,  more  reciprocity  agreements  for  licensing,  and  to 
learn  from  each  other's  successes  and  failures; 

o  provide  workshops  and  technical  assistance,  including  legal 
experts  and  research  studies,  that  will  allow  State  agency 
officials  to  acquire  new  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  for 
oversight. 

o  provide  some  Federal  operating  funds,  possibly  on  a  matching 
basis,  for  supporting  better  State  agency  oversight  if  the 
oversight  is  to  play  a  role  in  the  eligibility  of  institutions 
for  Federal  programs; 

o  exercise  stronger  controls  over  accreditation  agencies  that  seek 
to  become  recognized  by  USOE,  especially  to  prevent  them  from 
accrediting  unevaluated  branch  campus  and  off-campus  programs. 

In  July  1978,  the  report  on  the  study  of  State  oversight  was  the  basic 
working  document  for  an  invitational  conference  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States.  Conference 
participants  were  representatives  from  State  authorizing  and  oversight 
agencies,  legislators,  governors'  education  aides,  attorneys  general, 
chief  State  school  officers,  congressional  aides,  and  Federal  agency 
staff.  s  J 

The  General  Accounting  Office  released  in  1979  its  report  on  the 
assurance  provided  by  OE's  eligibility  process.  The  major  recommendations 
of  the  report  were: 

o  GAO  recommended  that  OE  develop  the  capability  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  leadership  to  States  to  upgrade  their 
postsecondary  institution  authorization  and  monitoring 
processes.  The  GAO  also  recommended  that  OE  propose  legislation 
to  the  Congress  to  provide  adequate  financial  support  to  the 
States  to  improve  the  State  authorization  process. 

o  Provisions  regarding  the  limiting,  suspending,  and  termination 
actions  against  schools  which  mis-represent  the  nature  of  their 
programs,  charges,  or  their  graduates  be  implemented. 


1ssue  regulations  for  schools 

,°E  financial  ^stance  Programs 
dmission  policies,  provision  of 

ledolCes0yment    info™at™>    *nd   ™r    and 
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Ongoi'nq  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  study  is  being  conducted  to  evaluate  the  USOE  Criteria  and 
Procedures  for  the  Recognition  of  Accrediting  and  State  Approval  Agencies. 
Work  is  being  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and  will  be 
completed  in  1980.  This  study  was  designed  to  assess  how  well  USOE's 
procedures  for  recognizing  accrediting  agencies  distinguish  agencies  that 
can  be  relied  on  for  accurate  evaluations  of  educational  quality  from  those 
that  cannot.  During  the  10  year  period  from  1969  to  1978  USOE  conducted 
approximately  240  evaluations  of  the  organizational  structure  and 
procedures  of  more  than  TOO  accrediting  and  state  approval  agencies 
concerned  with  postsecondary  education.  Nineteen  percent  of  those 
evaluations  resulted  in  denial  of  recognition  or  instruction  to  show  cause 
why  recognition  should  not  be  revoked.  The  remaining  81  percent  led  to 
recognition  for  periods  of  one  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  number  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  agencies'  deficiencies.  The  requirements  for 
recognition  are  embodied  in  44  published  criteria.  The  study  evaluated  the 
criteria  as  well  as  USOE's  procedures. 

Although  the  final  report  for  this  study  is  still  in  draft  form,  the 
major  findings  affecting  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  USOE  criteria 
and  procedures  can  be  reported. 

u    The   USOE   procedures   reliably   differentiate    ineffective  agencies 
from  effective  ones  and  remain  stable  from  year  to  year  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  criteria. 

o    The  recognition  decisions  over  the  ten-year  period  from  1969  to 
1978  have  consistently  utilized  virtually  all  the  criteria; 
decisions  have  not  rested  dominantly  on  a  limited  number.     The 
few  criteria  that  have  not  discriminated  between  recognized 
agencies  and  those  denied  recognition  have  been  criteria  that 
are  universally  met,  such  as  the  requirement  that  the  agency's 
standards  be  published. 

o    Agencies  denied  recognition  differ  among  themselves  more  widely 
than  do  the  agencies  recognized  for  three  or  four  years.    The 
major  deficiencies  of  the  agencies  denied  recognition  tend  to 
involve  weak  evaluative  procedures,  questions  about  the  impartiality 
of  their  decisions,  and  nonrepresentative  governing  boards.     Secondary 
deficiencies  are  related  to  small  size  and  limited  staff,  budget, 
and  experience. 

o    To  a  large  extent,  the  attributes  that  most  sharply  differentiated 
the  recognized  agencies  from  those  denied  recognition  were  also  the 
attributes  considered  most  important  to  an  agency's  effectiveness 
in  evaluating  educational  quality.     The  major  exception  was  lack 
of  public  representation  on  an  agency's  governing  board,  which  had 
a  significant  role  in  the  decisions  but  was  generally  considered 
relatively  unimportant. 
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o  A  group  of  slightly  more  than  100  persons  knowledgeable  about 
accrediting  from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  when  presented 
descriptions  of  agencies  that  had  been  evaluated  and  either 
recognized  or  denied  recognition  by  USOE,  agreed  substantially 
with  the  USOE  decisions.  The  measure  of  agreement  between  the 
actual  decisions  and  the  judges'  decisions  was  .68,  where  1.00 
indicates  perfect  agreement.  Agreement  was  close  to  perfect  to 
the  agencies  denied  recognition.  The  major  source  of 
disagreement  involved  agencies  recognized  for  a  limited  period, 
where  the  judges  tended  to  award  recognition  for  a  slightly 
longer  period  than  the  actual  decision. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education/DEAE. 

Orlans,  Harold,  et  al . ,  Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility, 
Volumes  I  and  II,  The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C.  1974. 

Jung,  Steven  M.,  et  al.,  Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary  Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
California,  December  1976. 

Jung,  Steven  M. ,  et  al.,  A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary 
Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
December  1977, 

Comptroller  General,  What  Assurance  does  Office  of  Education's 
Eligibility  Process  Provide?  HRD-78-120,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  17,  1979, 

For  further  information  about' program  operations, 

Contact:  Larry  Friedrich,  245-2810 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL   EVALUATION  REPORT  ON    EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 
Legislation: 

National   Defense  Education  Act  of    1958 
Title  VI;   Public  Law  85-864;    as  amended  by 
Public  Lav/  87-344;    as  amended  by  Public  Law 
88-210;    as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-665;    as 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-698;    as   amended  by 
Public' Law  90-575;   as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-318;    as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482;    as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-43,    as  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-482;   transferred  to  Title  VI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  by  Public  Law  96-374 


Funding  History:      Year 

1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 

$  8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

8, 000 , 000 

13,000,000 

14,000,000 

16,000,000 

18,000,000 

16,050,000 

30,000,000 

38,500,000 

38,500,000 

50,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

45,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,   1985 


Appropriation 

$  3,416,000 

7,300,000 

6,554,000 

8,000,000 

7,970,000 

8,000,000 

13,000,000 

14,000,000 

15,800,000 

15,700,000 

15,450,000 

13,002,000 

7,170,000 

13,940,000 

12,500,000 

11,333,000 

11,300,000 

13,300,000 

14,650,000 

15,000,000 

17,000,000 

17,000,000 

21,800,000 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  Sections 
601  and  602  of  this  appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:  (1)  increase 
the  nation's  manpower  pool  of  trained  specialists  in  foreign  language,  area 
studies,  and  world  affairs;  (2)  provide  in-service  training  to  upgrade  and 
update  the  professional  knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  specialists  in 
foreign  language,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs;  (3)  produce  new 
knov/ledge  about  other  nations  and  cultures,  particularly  those  of  the  non- 
western  world,  through  research  and  development;  and  (4)  develop  improved 
curricula  and  effective  instructional  materials  in  foreign  languages,  area 
studies,  and  world  affairs  needed  by  education,  government,  and  business. 
In  1979,  funds  became  available  for  the  first  time  to  implement  the  new 
Section  603  of  Title  VI,  NDEA,  which  was  added  to  the  legislation  in  1976. 
Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  understanding  and  awareness  of  United  States 
citizens  and  students  about  the  actions  and  cultures  of  other  nations. 

Sections  601  and  602  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  VI, 
authorizes  the  award  of  grants  and  contracts  to  U.S.  educational 
institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals  for  activities  conducted 
primarily  in  the  United  States.  Program-assistance  includes  institutional 
development,  fellowship  support,  and  research  in  foreign  language,  area 
studies,  world  affairs*  and  intercultural  understanding.  Section  603 
authorizes  the  award  of  grants  and  contracts  to  any  agency  or  organization 
to  stimulate  locally  designed  programs.  Funds  may  be  awarded  to  support 
r^?iv+"  tr/inin9  of  .t|«hers  and  other  educational  personnel, 
compilation  of  existing  information  and  resources,  and  dissemination! 
Priority  is  given  to  projects  which  are  developed  in  conjunction  with  state 

d^PmTna,HnnUC!  ^n-/-genCie,S;    offer  re91onal    or    statewide   training   or 
dissemination     activities;     demonstrate    the    potential    for    wide    impact 
through  mass  media  programs;  and  are  conducted  as  part  of  community    adult 
or  continuing  education  programs.  * 

Program  Operations: 

Sections  601   and  602 

Sec*"etary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 


iMvas'g  zss?  /;-  i,:ssv  JU'srxL5? 

cowries   In  »hlch   such   lugu.ge  I,   Co.™!,9  ",d,   or  for  VS  ?cJ'»S 

;  >™  <zs 


professional    and  othe     f     iri       f  international     aspects    of 
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(b)  The  Secretary   is   also  authorized  to  pay  stipends   to   individuals 
undergoing  advanced  training  in  any  center  or  under  any  program  receiving 
Federal    financial    assistance  under   this   title,    including  allowances  for 
dependents  and  for  travel  for  research  and  study  here  and  abroad,   but  only 
upon  reasonable   assurance  that  the  recipients   of  such    stipends   will,   on 
completion    of    their    training,    be    available   for    teaching    service   in    an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  such 
other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  expended  under  this  title  for  undergraduate  travel 
except  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  setting  forth 
policies,  and  procedures  to  assure   that   Federal    funds   made  available  for 
such  travel  are  expended  as  part  of  a  formal  program  of  supervised  study. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,    directly    or    by    contract,    to   make 
studies    and    surveys    to    determine    the    need    for    increased    or    improved 
instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide 
a    ful  1    understanding    of   the    areas,    regions    or   countries    in    which   such 
languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more  effective  methods 
of    teaching    such    languages    and    in    such    other    fields,    and    to    develop 
specialized  materials  for  use  in  such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of 
such  languages  or  in  such  fields. 

Section  603: 

The  Secretary  may  award  grants  and  contracts  to  stimulate  locally 
designed  educational  programs  to  increase  the  availability  to  students  in 
the  U.S.  of  information  about  the  cultures,  actions,  and  policies  of  other 
nations  so  that  these  students  might  make  more  informed  judgments  with 
respect  to  the  international  policies  and  actions  of  the  United  States. 
Funds  may  be1  used  for  (1)  the  in-service  training  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  personal,  (2)  the  compilation  of  existing  information  and 
resources  about  other  nations;  or  (3)  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
resources  to  educators  and  education  officials.  Funds  may  not  be  used  for 
the  development  of  new  curriculum  or  the  acquisition  of  equipment  or 
remodeling  of  facilities.  The  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  Program 
comprise  16  permanent  full-time  positions. 

Program  Scope: 

Past  studies  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
reveal  the  growth  in  the  development  of  non-western  studies  since  enactment 
of  the  NDEA  in  1958.  Whereas  in  1958,  some  37  "uncommonly  taught" 
languages  were  offered  in  U.S.  universities,  in  1977  approximately  100 
modern  foreign  languages  were  taught  at  NDEA  centers;  a  1970  survey  of 
foreign  language  enrollments  reveals  that  while  higher  education 
registrations  in  most  of  the  foreign  languages  traditionally  taught  in 
American  higher  education  have  been  in  a  distinct  downward  trend  since 
1968,  student  enrollments  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  in  over  100  of  the  less 
commonly  taught  languages  taken  collectively  have  increased  signif icantly- 
-by  12,8  %>  6.7%,  and  39.4%  respectively. 
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While  enrollments  in  the  uncommonly  taught  languages  are  increasing, 
total  enrollments  in  these  languages  remain  small.  For  example,  in  1970 
there  were  only  5,319  undergraduate  and  796  graduate  students  studying 
Chinese.  By  1974-75  enrollments  had  increased  to  9,468  undergraduate  and 
1}108  graduate. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  NDEA,  the  section  602  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Research  program  awarded  some  709  contracts  and  59  grants  to 
educational  institutions,  professional  organizations,  and  individuals, 
which  resulted  (by  May  1980)  in  the  completion  of  some  900  major  reports  on 
surveys  and  studies  and  instructional  materials  for  language  and  area 
studies,  as  well  as  some*600  related  publications.  Items  completed  prior 
to  November  1976  are  listed  in  a  cumulative  bibliography  produced  by  the 
program,  list  No.  8:  NDEA  Foreign  Language,  Area,  and  Other  International 
Studies.  (An  up-date,  List  No.  9,  is  in  preparation) . 

The  NDEA  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  program  provides  a 
means  for  correcting  existing  disciplinary  and  geographic  imbalances, 
broadening  the  scope  of  areas  training,  and  improving  and  maintaining 
language  ski  1  Is. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  approximately  85  centers  will  be  supported 
serving  about  300,000  people.  It  is  expected  that  the  average  cost  of  a 
combined  graduate/undergraduate  center  will  cost  about  $94,000,  while  the 
average  cost  of  an  undergraduate  center  will  be  $54,000.  Approximately  800 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  averaging  $5,700.  In  addition,  160  summer 
intensive  fellowships  will  be  supported.  Seven  exemplary  graduate 
programs  will  be  supported  at  an  average  cost  of  $37,326  as  well  as  26 
undergraduate  projects  averaging  $39,000.  In  addition,  28  research 
projects  will 

The  new  program  begun  in  1979  under  Section  603,  Citizen  Education  for 
Cultural  Understanding,  will  continue  to  fund  approximately  39  projects 
averaging  $51,000  in  1980. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
(based  on  a  sample  of  13,000  foreign  language  and  area  studies  specialists, 
of  whom  about  10,000  are  college  or  university  faculty  members)  has 
provided  data  on  the  impact  of  the  NDEA  program.  A  sampling  of  previous 
holders  of  NDEA  VI  fellowships  showed  that  almost  all  (89. }%)  of  the 
fellows  used  their  foreign  area  training  in  their  first  job.  Of  the  Ph.D. 
graduates,  99$  were  employed  as  language  and  world  area  specialists.  The 
survey  also  indicates  that  the  existing  pool  of  specialists  needs  more 
focused  development  in  certain  aspects  in  order  to  achieve  an  upgrading  of 
language  skills.  Of  the  world  area  specialists  surveyed,  only  25$  reported 
that  they  can  easily  speak,  read,  and  write  a  language  of  their  area.  A 
major  factor  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  proficiency  in  foreign  languages 
is  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  language  in  a  country  where  it  is  in 
regular  use. 
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Studies  on  international  and  intercultural  education  and  new 
curricula  and  instructional  materials  are  intended  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  U.S.  The  impact  of  this  program  is  suggested  by  a 
materials  utilization  survey  which  provides  specific  data  on  instructional 
materials  for  50  different  languages  in  82  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  programs.  Results  of  the  survey  show,  for  example,  that  of  24 
respondent  institutions  engaged  in  teaching  Chinese,  21,  or  88  percent, 
were  using  materials  produced  under  National  Defense  Education  title  VI 
support;  of  17  programs  offering  instruction  in  Hindi t  100  percent  were 
using  National  Defense  Education  materials;  and  6  out  of  7  Arabic  programs 
similarly  reported  utilization  of  National  Defense  Education  Act-supported 
materials. 

With  Section  602  research  appropri  ations,  the  fol  lowing  surveys  of 
language  stgdy  in  the  U.S.  have  been  undertaken: 

An  Inventory  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  in  the  U.S., 
conducted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Studies; 

A  Survey  of  Foreign  Language  Enrollments  in  Secondary  Schools,  in  the 
Fall  of  1978  (a  biannual  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Council  on 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages); 

A  Survey  of  Foreign  Language  Enrollments  in  Colleges  and 
Universities,  in  the  Fall  of  1977  (  a  biannual  survey  conducted  by  the 
American  Language  Association); 

A  National  Survey  of  Foreign  Language  Teaching  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  (in  particular,  teacher  supply  and  demand),  carried 
out  by  the  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages; 

An  Assessment  of  the  State  of  the  Art:  Chinese  language  study  in  the 
U.S.,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics, 

An  analysis  of  Iranian  and  American  Perceptions  and  Cultural  Frames  of 
Reference:  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Social  and 
Cultural  Studies,  Inc. 

The  Comptroller  General  reported  to  the  Congress  in  1978  on  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  and  related  areas.  The  report  notes  that  recipients 
of  Title  VI  program  funds  believe  the  Federal  program  administration  to  be 
fair  and  effective,  and  that  the  Federal  program  managers  have  made 
important  improvements  in  the  programs  in  the  past  several  years. 

Priorities  for  determining  language  and  area  studies  grants  are  still 
being  made  using  data  derived  from  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  While 
the  report  observes  that  determination  of  national  needs  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  is  difficult  to  do,  it  is  unknown  whether  the 
greatest  national  needs  are  being  met. 
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The  Comptroller  General's  report  concluded  that  additional 
administrative  improvements  are  needed.  Recommendations  were  made  to: 

Visit  at  least  once  every  two  years  each  of  the  80  centers  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving  Title  IV  grants. 

Prepare  and  distribute  to  center  officials  and  other  appropriate 
parties  a  biannual  report  containing  helpful  "lessons  learned"  as 
gleaned  from  the  reports  submitted  by  each  center  to  the  Department  of 
Education  and  visits  to  centers  by  staff  members  of  the  Department. 

Provide  feedback  reports  to  the  centers  at  least  once  a  year  on  their 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Develop  a  system  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
providing  starter  grants  to  new  international  studies  projects. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  International 
Studies  concluded  in  their  recent  report  that  "it  will  take  a  major, 
sustained  national  effort  to  raise  American  competence  in  foreign 
languages  to  levels  commensurate  with  our  nation's  needs."  The  Commission 
also  asserted  that  "international  studies  and  language  training  programs 
are  shrinking"  while  at  the  same  time,  "our  needs  for  such  training  are 
intensifying."  The  Commission's  report  arrayed  a  host  of  recommendations 
intended  to  counter  such  declines  and  to  increase  national  competency  in 
foreign  languages  and  international  studies. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  in  its  report  prepared  for  the  President's 
Commission,  presented  findings  that  in  some  areas  support  the  President's 
Commission  conclusions  but  diverge  in  other  areas.  The  findings  from  The 
Rand  report  that  are  most  pertinent  to  the  Language  Training  and  Area 
Studies  program  are  as  follows: 

o  Study  of  all  languages  at  colleges  and  universities  has  declined  about 
10  percent  since  the  1960s,  while  the  study  of  uncommon  languages  has 
doubled  in  the  past  decade  to  a  level  of  60,000  students  enrolled  in 
college  and  university  courses. 

o  The  number  of  Ph.D.s  awarded  in  area  studies  has  been  stable  (with 
some  recent  evidence  of  declining  Ph.D.  degree  enrollment);  the 
quantity  of  M.A.s  has  been  increasing. 

o  It  has  become  harder  to  place  Ph.D.  graduates  in  recent  years,  except 
for  those  in  economics,  law,  sociology,  business,  and  other 
professional  skills.  M.A.  placement  has  been  somewhat  easier, 
particularly  for  graduates  of  general  schools  of  international 
affairs.  There  is  also  potential  demand  for  specialists  in  such 
emerging  international  fields  as  demography,  energy,  and  the 
environment* 

o  In  other  fields  there  is  excess  supply,  brought  about  by  the 
saturation  of  the  academic  job  market,  but  the  numbers  of  graduates 
have  declined  very  little  in  response  to  fewer  job  openings. 
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o  The  decline  in  demand  is  not  1 ikely  to  be  compensated  for  by 
government  or  business  employment,  and  may  imply  the  need  for 
curtailing  admissions  unless  new  sources  of  demand  appear  or  extant 
ones  are  expanded. 

o  Title  VI  fellowship  funds  should  not  be  used  to  stimulate  general 
levels  of  supply,  but  should  be  allocated  selectively  to  produce 
specialized  skills,  higher  levels  of  competence,  and  needed  skill- 
mixes. 

The  Rand  report  also  posited  a  series  of  perceived  needs  in  the 
program  area: 

o  The  universities  face  a  special  problem  in  supporting  specialists  in 
rare  languages  and  the  more  exotic  areas  of  the  world.  The  demand  for 
their  services  is  small,  but  subject  to  urgent  demand  from  government 
in  times  of  crisis. 

o  Increased  fellowship  funds  for  foreign  study  and  research,  and 
adequate  released  time  for  faculty; 

o  Acquisition  of  special  library  materials,  which  has  been  impeded  by 
the  loss  of  Ford  Foundation  funding  and  by  mounting  costs  of 
processing; 

o  Maintenance  of  national  research,  exchange  and  training  centers,  such 
as  The  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX)  and  the 
American  Research  Center  in  Egypt; 

o  Better  training  in  spoken  foreign  languages,  particularly  for  use  in 
business,  government  and  personal  contacts. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Evaluation  of  the  Foreign  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies  Program, 
Rand  'Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California.  The  evaluation  began  on 
October  1,  1979  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  at  the  end  of  1981.  The 
exploratory  evaluation  part  of  this  study  should  be  available-  in  early- 
1981.  The  study  seeks  to  improve  the  program's  objectives  and  procedures 
and  to  provide  a  means  to  better  allocate  program  funds  by  world  areas  and 
languages.  FY  1980  or  FY  1981. 

In  addition,  these  programs  are  being  examined  in  light  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies.  These  recommendations,  which  are  included  in  the 
Commission's  report  entitled  Strength  Through  Wisdom,  call  for  significant 
increases  in  foreign  language  instruction  and  international  education 
programming  in  the  United  States. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Richard  D.  Lambert  (published  in 
August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

International  Studies  and  the  Social  Sciences:  A  Survey  of  the  Status 
of  International/Comparative  Studies  and  Recommendations  Concerning 
'National  Needs  and  Priorities, James  N.  Rosenau (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota:  International  Studies  Association,  June  1971). 

1970  Census  of  International  Programs  in  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
(Washington,  D.C.:  AASCU  Studies  1971/3,  August  1971). 

Materials  Development  Needs  in  the  Uncommonly-Taught  Languages. 
Priorities  for  the  Seventies.  (A  report  of  a  conference  held  in 
Columbia,  Md.,  in  October  1974,  published  by  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  1975) . 

A  Survey  of  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Uncommonly-Taught  Languages 
(in  eight  fascicles,  one  for  each  of  the  major  geographical  world 
areas),  published  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1976. 

Western  European  Studies  in  the  United  States.  (Stephen  Blank, 
Council  for  European  Studies,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1975). 

International  and  Intercultural  Education  in  Selected  State  Colleges 
and  Universities:  An  Overview  and  Five  Cases.  (Audrey  W.  Gray, 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  1977). 

CULCON  Report  on  Japanese  Studies  at  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Mid-70's. (E.T.  Massey  and  J.A.  Massey,  Ameri c an 
Panel  Secretariat: Japan  Society,  Inc.,  1977). 

Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.,  Study  of  Foreign  Languages  add 
Related  Areas:  Federal  Support,  Administration,  Need.  September  13, 
1978,  Washington,  D.C. 

Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies  Specialists:  The  Market 
place  and  National  Policy.  (A  report  for  The  President's  Commission 
on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies.)  Sue  E.  Berryman,  Paul 
F,  Langer,  Oohn  Pincus,  and  Richard  H.  Solomon  (Santa  Monica, 
California:  The  Rand  Corporation,  September  1979). 

Strength  Through  Wisdom:  A  Critique  of  U.S.  Capability.  A  Report  to 
the  President  from  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies.  Government  Printing  Office.,  Washington,  D.C. 
1979. 
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Program  Data. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Ed  Meador,  245-9691 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Robert  Berls,   245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Ful bright-Hays  Act 


Legislation: 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  Section  102(b)(6);  Public  Law 
87-256;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-565;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-698. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


Authorization 
V 


Expiration  Date 
None 


Appropriation 

$1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000  ' 
2,430,000 
830,000 
1,323,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
6,200,000 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  and  strengthen  the 
capability  of  American  education  in  those  modern  foreign  languages,  area 
studies  and  global  issues  where  there  is  greatest  need  to  improve  American 
understanding  by  supporting  group  projects  and  fellowships  in  foreign 
countries  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  United  States  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  to  improve  their  skill  in  languages  and  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  these  countries.  The  program  also 
supports  visits  by  foreign  educators  to  the  United  States  to  improve 
foreign  language  training  and  international  and  intercultural  education  in 
United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 


I/   Indefinite,  does  not  have  specific  money  authorization. 
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Program  Operations: 

Programs  funded  under  Section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act 
provide  opportunities  to  individuals  for  first-hand  experiences  in  the 
locales  of  their  respective  specialization  areas.  Specifically,  faculty 
and  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships  are  provided  for  updating 
and  extending  research  knowledge,  and  maintaining  and  improving  language 
skills.  The  program  also  supports  group  projects  abroad  for  research  and 
training,  and  curriculum  consultant  services  of  foreign  educators  to 
improve  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  intercultural  education  in 
U.S.  schools  and  colleges. 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  this 
appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:  (1)  increase  the  Nation's 
manpower  pool  of  trained  specialists  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies, 
(2)  provide  inservice  training  to  upgrade  and  update  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  specialists  in  foreign  languages,  and  area 
studies,  (3)  produce  new  knowledge  about  other  nations  and  cultures, 
particularly  those  of  the  non-western  world;  and  (4)  develop  curricula  and 
instructional  materials  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies  needed  by 
education,  government,  and  business.  Three  permanent  full-time  positions 
are  provided  for  this  program;  program  director,  assistant,  and  secretary. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Fiscal  Year  1980  appropriation  of  $3  million  for  this  program  will 
support  79  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships,  14  group  projects 
abroad,  12  foreign  curriculum  consultant  grants  and  24  faculty  research 
fellowships.  Four  to  seven  special  bilateral  projects  with  Israel,  Italy, 
and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  will  also  be  funded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  recent  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the 
U.S.  demonstrated  that  adequate  opportunities  for  research  and  study 
abroad  are  critical  to  improving  the  quality  of  foreign  area  specialists' 
training.  Over  85  percent  of  the  specialists  included  in  the  survey 
reported  a  need  to  increase  opportunities  for  studying  language  in  its 
natural  setting.  While  in  absolute  terms  there  has  been  substantial  growth 
in  the  numbers  of  specialists  with  some  overseas  experience,  the  survey 
reveals  that  on  the  average  the  depth  of  experience  abroad  is  inadequate. 
Furthermore,  although  as  a  group  the  specialists  have  had  experience  in  a 
wide  range  of  countries,  the  research  of  a  majority  of  the  specialists  has 
been  clustered  in  a  small  number  of  countries.  In  brief,  a  few  countries 
are  overstudied,  relatively  speaking,  while  a  large  number  are 
understudied.  J/ 

The  Fulbright-Hays  programs  therefore  provide  a  resource  for  training 
specialists  in  areas  of  greatest  need  and  for  helping  improve  the  caliber 
of  training  in  language  and  area  studies  through  research  and  study  abroad. 


V  Language  and  Area  Studies  Review.  Richard  0.  Lambert  (published 

1n  August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 
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Wor Id-wide  inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar  have  received 
considerable  popular  attention  In  the  last  ten  years.  For  most  Department 
of  Education  programs  such  international  price  movements  have  only  had  an 
indirect  impact.  However,  the  Ful bright-Hays  program  is  directly  and 
significantly  affected  by  changes  in  exchange  rates  and  international 
prices. 

A  recent  study  analyzed  changes  in  exchange  rates,  international 
prices  and  purchasing  power  of  U.S.  dollars.  The  data  show  that  exchange 
rates,  or  the  cost  of  foreign  currencies,  actually  decreased  by  2.7  percent 
during  1971-77.  However,  price  levels  abroad  increased  by  98.6  percent 
during  the  same  period.  The  combined  effect  of  these  two  factors  was  an 
82.7  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  operations  abroad.  This  is  equivalent 
to  a  10.5  percent  rate  of  inflation  in  foreign  prices  compared  with  the  6.7 
percent  domestic  inflation. 

An  examination  of  appropriations  for  the  Fulbright-Hays  program 
indicates  that  Fiscal  Year  1977  appropriations  would  purchase  only  82.5 
percent  as  much  as  Fiscal  Year  1974  appropriations.  The  data  indicate  that 
a  Fiscal  Year  1979  appropriation  of  at  least  $4,000,000  would  have  been 
necessary  necessary  in  order  to  fund  operations  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1974 
level. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Fulbright-Hays  programs  are  being  examined  in  light  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President's  Commission  of  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies.  These  recommendations,  which  are 
included  in  the  Commission's  report  entitled  Strength  Through  Wisdom, 
call  for  significant  increases  in  foreign  language  instruction  and 
international  education  programming  in  the  United  States. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data : 

Program  Data,  Information  collected  in  other  reports  listed  under 
Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  also  relevant  for 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Program, 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Kicnard  D.  Lambert,  (published  in 
August  1973  "by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

Changes  in  Purchasing  Power  of  International  Education  Appropriations, 
Technical  Paper,  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  September  1978. 

_Strength  Through  Wisdom:     A  Critique  of  U.S.  Capability,  a  Report  to 
the  President  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
studies.     Government  Printing  Office,  Wash.  D.C.  1979. 

of  International  Education  Appropriations, 
Tanning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  U.S. 
ember  1978. 
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FULBRIGHT-HAYS  (102{b)   (6)     GRANTS  AWARDED: 
By  World  Area:     FY  1964-77  and  FY  1978  V 


WORLD 
AREA 

GRANTS  TO  U.S.  CITIZENS 

Grants  to 
foreign 
nationals 

U.S. 
and  foreign 

totals 

Doctoral 
dissertation 
research 

Faculty 
research 

Group  p 
projects 

Curriculum 
consultants 

FY 
64-77 

FY 
78 

FY 
64-77 

FY 
78 

FY 
64-77 

FY 
78 

FY 
64-77 

FY* 

78 

FY 
64-77 

FY 
78 

AFRICA 

267 

17 

51 

3 

936 
(48) 

65 
(3) 

45 

5 

1,299 

9 

LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  WEST  INDIE: 

286 

18 

73 

10 

566 
{26} 

53        ' 
(3) 

64 

4  — 

989 

65 

EAST  ASIA  AND 
PACIFIC 

433 

35 

159 

n 

1,081 
(44) 

112 
(5) 

29 

2 

1,702 

160 

WESTERN 
EUROPE 

147 

4 

147 

4 

389 
(19) 

40 

1 

717 

9 

EASTERN 
EUROPE 

251 

22 

160 

17 

1,641 
(68) 

174 
(4) 

13 

3 

2,065 

216 

NEAR  EAST  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

340 

30 

170 

12 

4,204 
(708) 

486 
(26) 

38 

1 

4,752 

529 

WORLD  TOTAL 

1,724 

126 

760 

57 

8,811 
(413) 

890, 
(41) 

229 

16 

11,524 

1,089 

I/  All  1978  figures  are  for  grants  or  funds  obligated  through  September  30,  1978  for 
the  1978-79  academic  year. 

2/  Figures  in  parenthesis  Indicate  the  number  of  group  projects  and  seminars  funded. 


Source:     Fulbright  Program  Exchanges,  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  1979, 
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Program  Data. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Ed  Meador,  245-9691 
For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Robert  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 
Legislation: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  IX,  Part  E,  as  amended  under 
Public  Law  92-318,  Public  Law  93-380,  and 
Public  Law  95-561. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1984 

Appropriation 
$2,375,000 


800,000 
800,000 

300,000 
300,000 
000,000 
000,000 


3,000,000 


This  program  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  their 
own  cultural  heritage  and  to  study  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  other 
ethnic  groups  in  the  Nation.  The  purpose  is  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  ethnic  groups  to  American  society,  encourage  mutual  understanding 
cooperation,  and  ethnic  cultures,  and  reduce  social  divisiveness. 

Each  program  assisted  under  this  title  shall-- 

(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  literature,  art,  music, 
drama,  language,  and  general  culture  of  the  group  or  groups  with 
which  the  program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of  that 
ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the  American  Heritage;  or 

(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to  permit  their  use  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Nation;  or 


(3)  provide  training  for  persons  using,  or  preparing  to 
curriculum  materials  developed  under  this  title;  and 


use, 


(4)  cooperate  with  persons  and  organizations  with  a  special  interest 
in  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned 
to  assist  them  in  promoting,  encouraging,  developing,  or 
producing  programs  or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the 
history,  culture,  or  tradition  of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups. 

Program  Operations: 

The  program  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist  them  in 
planning,  developing,  and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Programs  which  are  proposed  for  funding  must  be  planned  and  carried 
out  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee  that  is  representative  of 
the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned.  Project 
activities  include  curriculum  material  development,  training, 
dissemination  of  materials,  and  cooperation  with  ethnic  groups  in  the 
community  served  by  each  project.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  multi-ethnic 
endeavors  that  draw  upon  the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  community. 

In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Secretary  makes  arrangements  which 
utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities  and  personnel  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  (2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  in  local  communities 
and  of  foreign  students  pursuing  their  education  in  this  country,  (3)  the 
expertise  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  educations  and  (4)  the  talents  and  experience  of  any  other 
groups,  such  as  foundations,  civic  groups,  and  fraternal  organizations, 
which  would  further  the  goals  of  the  programs. 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carrying  out  the  programs,  including 
the  cost  of  research  materials  and  resources,  ethnic  group  and  academic 
consultants,  and  training  educational  and  community  resource  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  may 
also  be  used  to  provide  stipends  (in  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  individuals  receiving 
training  as  part  of  such  programs,  including  allowances  for  dependents. 

In  FY  1974,  42  projects  were  funded  with  an  average  award  of  $56,000. 
During  FY  1975,  49  grants  averaging  $39,000  were  made  in  support  of 
programs  in  32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  FY  1976,  49 
grants  averaging  $37,000  were  funded  in  32  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands-  In  FY  1977,  64 
grants  averaging  $36,000  were  funded  in  36  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  FY  1978,  56  grants  averaging 
$40,000  were  awarded  in  28  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  American 
Samoa.  In  FY  1979,  48  grants  averaging  $41,600  were  awarded  to  22  States, 
Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  FY  1980,  58  grants  averaging 
$51,700  have  been  awarded  to  22  States  and  Territories. 

In  FY  1981,  it  is  anticipated  that  40  grants  averaging  $68,700  will  be 
awarded  to  35  States  and  territories.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  5  of  the 
grants  will  be  multi-year  projects  that  focus  on  teacher  training  and 
dissemination  of  materials  on  a  state-wide  or  district-wide  basis.  In 
addition,  a  contract  to  evaluate  materials  produced  in  the  program  and  a 
contract  to  provide  clearing  house  activities  will  be  let. 
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Staffing  for  this  program  consists  of  7  positions:  program  director, 
assistant,  and  secretary,  administrative  assistant  and  3  program  officers. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Each  project  contains  a  self-assessment  in  terms  of  constant  review 
and  professional  criticism,  as  well  as  feedback  from  teachers  and  students 
and  members  of  the  community's  ethnic  groups. 

With  more  states  requiring  the  teaching  of  ethnic  studies  in  the 
schools,  there  are  indications  of  wider  acceptances  of  ethnic  programs, 
particularly  in  the  concentrated  multi -ethnic  areas  of  the  country. 
California,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan  are 
requiring  multicultural  or  ethnic  heritage  studies  statewide.  At  least  34 
States  already  have  provisions  supporting  multicultural  education  in  some 
aspects. 

The  present  program  has  increased  its  emphasis  on  training  and  a  major 
portion  of  financial  support  is  in  this  area.  With  the  advent  of  training 
as  a  major  consideration,  the  materials  already  developed  under  the  Title 
IX  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  program  will  receive  wider  dissemination  and 
utilization. 

Since  1974,  over  300  projects  have  been  funded  that  have  developed 
curriculum  materials  featuring  71  different  ethnic  groups.  Approximately, 
1,514  items  were  developed  by  the  projects,  809  items  are  audiovisuals 
including  cassett  or  audio  tapes,  videotapes/cassettes,  slide  programs, 
filmstrips,  16mm.  films  and  records.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  one  items  are 
printed  materials  to  be  used  as  teacher  resources,  bibliographies, 
curriculum  guides,  study  units,  teacher  guides,  and  background  readings, 
student  materials,  or  teacher-training  resources.  Other  materials  include 
kits,  and  artifacts,  posters,  activity  cards,  games,  data  banks,  computer 
files,  transparencies,  greeting  cards,  study  prints,  and  traveling 
exhibits. 

Subject  areas  in  which  ethnic  studies  developed  program  materials  can 
be  used  vary  widely  from  art  to  physical  education;  almost  half  (46 
percent)  of  these  materials,  however,  are  in  social  studies  and  related 
areas.  Slightly  more  than  a  fourth  (28  percent)  are  in  the  humanities  and 
related  areas.  The  two  areas  of  social  studies  and  humanities  comprise  74 
percent  of  the  program  developed  materials.  The  balance  (26  percent) 
comprise  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  study  is  planned  to  begin  in  FY  1981  to  assess  the  materials 
produced  by  300  ethnic  heritage  products.   Specific  purposes  of  the 
study  are  as  follows: 
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1980  Workload  Data  (estimated) 


Total  Program  allocation  $3,000,000 
Number  of  grants  58 

Average  award  $   51,700 
Number  of  contracts  1 

Amount  of  contract  $  200,000 

Ethnic  groups  served--  65 


Grant  dollar  total  $3,000,000 

Number  of  awards  58 

Average  award  51,700 

For  training: 

Dollar  total.  $  180,000 

Number  of  awards  4 

Average  award  45,000 

For  curriculum  development: 

Dollar  total  $  840,000 

Number  of  awards  16 

Average  award  52,500 

For  dissemination: 

Dollar  total  $   60,000 

Number  of  awards  1 

Average  award  60,000 

For  training  and  curriculum 

development: 

Dollar  total  $   30,000 

Number  of  awards  1 

Average  awards  30,000 

For  training  and  dissemination; 

Dollar  total  $   60,000 

Number  of  awards  2 

Average  award  30,000 

For  training,  curriculum 

development  and  dissemination: 

Dollar  total  $1,260,000 

Number  of  awards  24 

Average  award  5 


For  curriculum  development 

and  dissemination: 

Dollar  total  $  540  000 

Number  of  awards  10 

Average  award  54  QOO 
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1981  Workload  Data  (estimated) 


Total  Program  allocation  $3,000,000 
Number  of  grants  40 

Average  award  $   68,700 
Number  of  contracts  2 

Amount  of  contract  $  250,000 

Ethnic  groups  served--  65 


Grant  dollar  total  $2,750,000 

Number  of  awards  40 

Average  award  68,700 

For  training: 

Dollar  total  $  450,000 

Number  of  awards  7 

Average  award  64,280 

For  curriculum  development: 

Dollar  total  $  385,000 

Number  of  awards  7 

Average  award  55,000 

For  dissemination: 

Dollar  total  $  210,000 

Number  of  awards  3 

Average  award  70,000 

For  training  and  curriculum 

development: 

Dollar  total  $  500,000 

Number  of  awards  10 

Average  award  50,000 

For  training  and  dissemination: 

Dollar  ttotal  $  875,000 

Number  of  awards  5 

Average  award  1759000 

For  training,  curriculum 

development  and  dissemination: 

Dollar  total  $  325,000 

Number  of  awards  3 

Average  award  108,300 

For  curriculum  development 

and  dissemination: 

Dollar  total  $  250,000 

Number  of  awards  5 

Average  award  50,000 
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(a)  Appropriateness  of  materials  for  use  in  learning  situations.     These 
criteria  will  be  discrete  for  student  materials,  teacher  resources, 
and  teacher  training  materials. 

(b)  ethnic  authenticity  of  materials  content. 

(c)  technical  quality  of  production  and  potential  for  duplicating  of 
print  and  non-print  materials. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  information  and  Progress  Reports  from  projects,  and  an 
Assessment  of^the  First  Year  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program, 
a  report  published  in  1977  and  prepared  under  a  Title  IX  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Grant  awarded  by  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the  National 
Education  Association  in  1976. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact;     Lawrence  E.  Koziarz,  245-9506 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Robert  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Graduate/Professional  Educational  Opportunities  Program 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  September  30,  1985 
(as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318),  Title  IX, 
Parts  A  and  B;  extended  by  Public  Law  96-374 


Funding  History:  Year 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


Authorization  J_/ 
Part  A 

$50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 


Appropriation 
Parts  A  and  B 

$3,250,000 

8,000,000 

11,000,000 

11,000,000 


The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  needed  opportunities 
for  qualified  students,  particularly  minorities  and  women  who  are 
underrepresented  In  the  professions  and  many  graduate  fields,  to  receive 
the  education  necessary  for  entering  the  highest  levels  of  professions, 
industries,  government  and  colleges.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  program. 
The  objective  of  Part  A  which  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  is  to  strengthen  and  improve  graduate  and  professional  programs 
leading  to  advanced  degrees  (other  than  medical  degrees).  Under  Part  A, 
grants  may  also  be  made  to  strengthen  undergraduate  programs  when  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  strengthened  undergraduate  programs  will 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  Title  IX-A.  The  goal  of  Part  B  which 
authorizes  the  award  of  fellowships  for  graduate  and  professional  students 
is  to  assist  qualified  students  in  obtaining  the  advanced  training  needed 
for  careers  in  professional  fields  and  fields  where  the  doctorate  degree  is 
a  requirement. 

Program  Operations: 

Graduate/Professional  Educational  Opportunities  Program  awards  are 
made  on  a  competitive  basis.  Applications  are  sent  to  all  institutions 
which  have  graduate  and  professional  programs  inviting  them  to  apply  for 
Institutional  and/or  fellowship  grants.  Institutions  receiving  fellowship 


T7  In  addition  to  these  authorizations  for  Part  A,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  up  to 
7,500  fellowships. 
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grants  recommend  to  the  Secretary  qualified  students  who  plan  to  obtain  a 
doctorate  or  professional  degree.  College  graduates  apply  for  fellowships 
by  applying  to  institutions  which  have  been  awarded  fellowship  grants.  For 
FY  1979  and  prior  years,  each  fellow's  stipend  was  $3,900  per  12  month 
period.  In  FY  1980,  the  fellow's  stipend  is  increased  to  $4,500.  An 
institutional  allowance  of  $3,900  per  year  is  provided  for  each  fellow 
enrolled'  in  the  program.  Fellows  must  be  full-time  students  and  ordinarily 
cannot  have  their  fellowships  renewed  beyond  a  36-month  time  period. 

No  set  amount  is  allocated  for  institutional  grants,  though  they  are 
only  awarded  to  institutions  for  programs  which  also  receive  fellowships. 
Grants  may  be  used  for  faculty  improvement;  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
quality  of  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  study;  acquisition  of 
instructional  equipment  and  materials;  cooperative  arrangements  among 
graduate  and  professional  schools;  needed  innovation  in  graduate  and 
professional  programs;  and  recruitment,  retention,  and  counseling  and 
career  placement  activities. 

There  are  a  number  of  limitations  on  the  use  of  grant  funds.  They  are 
awarded  to  strengthen  only  graduate  and  professional  programs  for  which  the 
institution  receives  fellowships.  They  may  not  be  used  for  construction  or 
renovation  of  buildings  or  the  cost  of-  leasing  space.  They  may  not  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious  worship.  They  may  not  be  used  to 
finance  more  than  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  project  or  activity  described 
in  the  institution's  application.  They  may  not  be  used  to  finance  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental  of  books,  audiovisual 
aidss  and  scientific  apparatus.  Finally  they  may  not  be  used  for 
fellowship  assistance  to  students. 

Program  Scope: 

The  first  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1978.  Fifty-five 
colleges  and  universities  received  approximately  $3.2  million.  Part  of 
that  sum,  $2,761,200,  provided  fellowship  assistance  for  354  students  from 
groups  traditionally  underrepresented  in  graduate  and  professional 
studi es .  The  remainder ,  $485 , 340,  funded  grants  to  26  col  1 eges  and 
universities  to  finance  special  recruitment,  orientation,  and  retention 
programs  for  the  new  fellows. 

For  the  academic  year  1979-80,  approximately  516  new  and  315 
continuing  fellowships  totalling  $6,885,719  were  made.  Approximately  50 
institutional  grants  totalling  $1,114,281  were  made.  For  academic  year 
1980-81,  approximately  213  new  and  789  continuing  fellowships  totalling 
$8,416,800  were  made.  Approximately  33  institutional  grants  totalling 
$357,718  were  made. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

This  program  has  been  funded  for  academic  year  1978-79,  1979-80  and 
1980-81.  Data  on  the  second  year  recipients  (see  table  1  for  more  detailed 
information)  suggests  the  program  is  well  targeted  on  fellowship 
recipients  with  57.7  percent  female,  51  percent  Black,  17  percent  Hispanic, 
6  percent  Asian-American  and  3.3  percent  Native  American.  However, 
evidence  on  program  success  can  in  the  final  analysis  only  be  judged  by  the 
success  of  its  graduates  in  the  academic  market  place.  Further  studies 
will  focus  upon  this  question. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  evaluabllity  assessment  study  of  the  graduate  program  funded  under 
Title  IX  and  XI  is  planned  for  1980. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  Program  files. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:  Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Sal  Corral lo,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education      September  30,  1985 
Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law 
93-380),  Title  IX,  Part  D,  Section  966; 
extended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History:  Year       Authorization       Appropriation 

1974  V  $  750,000 

1975  I/  750,000 

1976  I/  750,000 

1977  T/  750,000 

1978  I/  1,000,000 

1979  I/  1,000,000 

1980  T/  1,000,000 

1981  T/  1,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Title  IX,  Section  904,  Legal  Training  for  the 
Disadvantaged,  is  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies 
and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  undertakt 
training  in  the  legal  profession.  Administered  by  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  Opportunity  (CLEO),  the  program  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers  from 
minority  and  disadvantaged  groups.  The  program,  formerly  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  is  now  funded  by  ED,  The  FY  1974 
appropriation  was  the  first  specifically  for  the  program  under  ED 
direction, 

Program  Operations: 

The  administration  of  the  CLEO  program  is  handled  through  a  non- 
competitive  project  grant  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity 
with  no  matching  requirements.  CLEO  conducts  a  nationwide  search  for 
eligible  candidates  to  participate  in  the  program.  Applications  are 
submitted  to  the  CLEO  central  office  where  an  initial  screening  is  done. 
Eligible  applications  are  forwarded  to  regional  panels  of  law  deans  and 
other  educators  who  make  the  final  selection  of  students. 


V  This  program  was  funded  from  private  sources  in  1968-1970,  and  was 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  HEA,  Title  IV.  In 
1974,  Section  966  was  authorized  and  "Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
were  authorized  for  appropriation. 
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The  CLEO  participants  are  typically  those  who  have  not  met  traditional 
law  school  entrance  requirements.  The  CLEO  training  program,  therefore, 
includes  a  six  week  intensive  pre-law  summer  preparation  program  for  these 
students  prior  to  their  entering  law  school.  Participants  are  then 
supported  with  $1,000  fellowships  for  each  of  their  three  years  of  law 
school  attendance.  In  addition,  participating  law  schools  waive  the 
tuition  and  fees  that  would  normally  be  charged  to  the  students. 

Program  Scope: 

In  the  1979-80  academic  year,  196  new  students  were  supported  in 
addition  to  300  continuing  students.  Altogether  2,850  students  have 
participated  in  the  CLEO  program  which  has  involved  144  law  schools. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  its  operation  in  1968,  the  program  has  experienced  a  retention 
rate  among  its  first-year  students  of  about  80  percent,  as  compared  to  the 
90  percent  rate  for  law  students  as  a  whole.  Since  the  program's  inception 
in  1968  through  1978,  a  total  of  2,722  students  have  successfully  completed 
the  summer  institute  programs,  and  of  these,  2,629  have  entered  law  school. 
Of  the  total  possible  number  of  eligible  graduates  at  this  time,  1,405  or 
approximately  70  percent  have  already  graduated,  a  figure  which  compares 
reasonably  well  with  the  national  norm.  An  additional  652  students  have 
withdrawn  from  or  failed  in  law  school.  Available  data  on  students  who 
participated  in  the  legal  training  for  the  disadvantaged  program  from  1968 
to  1979  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  program  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  going  to  law  school.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  current 
participants  are  females.  Similar  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
minorities.  Table  2  summarizes  the  information  on  the  ethnic  background  of 
the  current  participants.  As  the  table  indicates,  the  majority 
(approximately  54  percent)  of  participants  are  Blacks.  However,  a  large 
number  of  ethnic  minorities  have  participated  in  the  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  require  the  evaluation  of  a  number  of 
HEA  Title  IX  programs,  including  Part  D.  ED  has  completed  the  first  annual 
study  in  response  to  this  requirement.  The  second  report,  combined  for  the 
years  1979  and  1980,  was  completed  in  January  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "A  Study,  of  Specific  Federally  Funded 
Graduate  Education  Programs,"  February  1978. 
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Data  from  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  December  1978, 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Alan  Schiff,  245-2347 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness* 

Contact:  Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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Table  2 
Ethnic  Composition  of  CLEO  Participants  in  1979  I/ 


American  Indian  3 

Appalachian  2 

Asian  American  14 

Black  301 

Black  Panamanian  1 

Black  West  Indian  1 

Caucasian  10 

Chicano  139 

Cuban  10 

Dominican  1 

Filipino  1 

Hawaiian  1 

Italian  American  1 

Puerto  Rican  52 

Spanish  Surname  6 

Other  Groups  5 


TOTAL  568 

J/  Data  obtained  from  Council  on  Legal  Opportunity, 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and 
Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Fellowships 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education  Act   September  30,  1985 
of  1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318),  Title 
IX,  .Part  D;  extended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History:  Year       Authorization      Appropriation 

1975  V  $1,500,000 

1976  I/  3,000,000 

1977  T/  4,500,000 

1978  T/  4,500,000 

1979  V  4,500,000?/ 

1980  T/  4,500,000^ 

1981  T/  1,150,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist,  through  fellowships, 
graduate  students  of  exceptional  ability  for  advanced  study  in  domestic 
mining  and  mineral  and  mineral  fuel  conservation  including  oil,  gas,  coal, 
oil  shale,  and  uranium.  Such  students  must  demonstrate  financial  need  to 
qualify. 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  applications  are  reviewed  and  rated  by  panels  of  academic 
experts  chosen  from  outside  the  Office.  Allocations  of  fellowships  are 
then  made  to  the  successful  applicants  who,  in  turn,  select  and  nominate  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  the  persons  they  recommend  for  these 
fellowships. 

Fellowships  are  awardable  for  any  level  of  pre-doctoral  study.  Tenure 
cannot  exceed  36  months,  except  an  additional  12  months  may  be  awarded  by 
the  Secretary  under  special  circumstances.  The  usual  duration  is  about  18 
months. 


'd  to  appropriate  "such  sums  as  may  be 
o  500  fellowships. 

jsed  for  additional  funding  of  fiscal 
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The  Secretary  awards  to  the  fellowship  recipients  such  stipends  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs.  For  FY  1979  and  prior  years  each  fellow 
received  a  stipend  of  $3,900  for  a  12-month  period.  In  FY  1980,  the 
fellow's  stipend  will  be  increased  to  $4,500.  The  institutions  receive  an 
institutional  allowance  of  $3,900  per  year  for  each  fellow  enrolled  in  the 
institution. 


Program  Scope: 


Table  1 

Summary  of  Fellowships  and  Awards 
1975   ;o  1979     3/ 


Fiscal 
Year 
Funds 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Total       No.  of  New 
No.  of        One-Year 
Fellows        Awards 


180 
375 
500 
500 
462 
281 


180 

229 

224 

136  I/ 
25  I/ 
80  3> 


No.  of  New 

Two- Year 

Awards 


76 

76 
161 
196 


No.  of  Average 

Continuing        Cost  of 
Fellows     A-Fellowship 


146 
200 
288 
276 
5 


$8,000 
8,000 
7,800 
7,800 
7,800 
8,400 


Characteristics  of  323  fellows  are  presented  in  Table  2.  They  show 
that  the  fellows  are  a  predominantly  male  group  of  students  (92  percent). 
Three-quarters  of  the  fellows  were  pursuing  a  Masters  degree,  while  at 
least  45  doctoral  students  were  supported.  The  majority  of  the  students 
were  involved  in  research,  while  22  percent  had  practical  field  experience. 
The  majority  (62  percent)  of  the  fellows  were  in  engineering  curriculums, 
and  geology  was  the  most  studied  science  area  (55  fellows). 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  final  reports  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  from 
institutions  awarded  fellowship  grants  for  1976-77,  were  summarized  in  the 
Secretary's  1978  report  to  Congress.  These  reports  contained  complete 
financial  statements  and  objectives  of  the  programs;  some  also  included  the 
level  of  study  pursued  by  the  fellows,  the  activities  they  engaged  in  and 
their  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition,  information  on  the 
positions  obtained  by  the  fellows  and  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
program  were  sometimes  discussed. 


T/ In  FY  1978,  of  the  136  new  fellows,  25  fellows  received  a  one-year 
award  to  write  their  doctoral  dissertations. 

2/      Doctoral  dissertation  awards. 

3/      These  Fellowships  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  months. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  some  of  the  figures  reported  in  this 
summary  may  be  lower  than  actually  is  the  case.  For  example,  it  is 
reported  that  45  fellows  secured  employment  in  related  fields.  This  number 
may,  in  actuality,  be  higher,  since,  final  reports  on  the  fellowship 
programs  were  not  submitted  by  6  of  the  48  institutions  awarded  grants. 
Consequently,  information  on  87  fellows  were  lacking  and  had  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  such  as  from  the  grant  application  itself  or  from  letters  of 
correspondence  in  the  program  files—where  possible. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  51  of  the  fellows  had  graduated,  with  45 
receiving  the  Masters  degree  and  6  the  Ph.D.  (see  Table  3).  Most  of  the 
fellows  continued  their  studies  the  following  year,  since  most  of  these 
degrees  were  multi-year  programs.  While  there  were  49  fellowships  vacated, 
most  of  the  positions  were  replaced  with  alternates  (41).  From  the 
available  information,  it  appears  that,  at  least  45  of  the  fellows  had 
secured  employment  in  related  fields. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Congressionally  mandated  annual  report  on  Title  IX,  HEA  Graduate 
Programs  is  due  January  of  each  year. 

Proposed  exploratory  evaluation  of  HEA  Title  IX  programs  is  expected 
in  FY  1980. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

The  Annual  Commissioner's  Report  on  Title  IX  Graduate  Programs. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Public  Service  Fellowships  and  Institutional  Grants 


legislation: 


Public  Law  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318), 
Title  IX,  Parts  A  and  C;  extended  by  Public 
Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:   Year 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization  I/ 
Part  A 

$30,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 
Parts  A  and  C 


$4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 


The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  expand  and  improve  the  training 
of  persons  for  the  public  service,  including  service  in  nonprofit 
organizations.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  program.  The  objective  of  Part 
A,  which  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  is  to 
establish,  strengthen  and  improve  programs  for  graduate  or  professional 
students  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  public  service.  The  goal  of 
Part  C,  which  authorizes  the  award  of  fellowships  for  graduate  and 
professional  students  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  public  service,  is 
to  assist  qualified  students  in  obtaining  advanced  training  for  such 
careers. 

Program  Operations: 

Public  service  awards  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis.  Applications 
are  sent  to  all  four-year  colleges  and  universities  inviting  them  to  apply 
for  institutional  and/or  fellowship  grants.  Institutions  receiving 
fellowship  grants  agree  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  students  of  superior 
promise  who  plan  to  enter  public  service. 


V  In  addition  to  these  authorizations  for  Part  A,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  up  to  500 
fellowships  under  Part  C. 
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College  graduates  apply  for  fellowship  by  applying  to  institutions 
which  have  been  awarded  fellowship  grants.  For  FY  1979  and  prior  years 
each  fellow'sstipend  will  be  increased  to  $4,500.  An  institutional 
allowance  of  $3,900  per  year.  In  FY  1980,  the  fellow's  stipend  will  be 
provided  to  the  institution  for  each  fellow  enrolled  in  the  program. 
Fellowships  are  awarded  for  full-time  study  only  for  a  minimum  of  9  months 
up  to  a  maximum  of  36  months. 

No  set  amount  is  allocated  for  institutional  grants,  though  they  are 
only  may  be  used  for  improving  faculty;  expanding  public  service  programs 
for  graduate  study;  strengthening  administrative  operations;  carrying  out 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  graduate  or  professional  schools; 
purchasing  or  renting  educational  materials;  and  recruitment,  retention, 
and  counseling  and  career  placement  activities. 

As  of  this  writing,  funds  have  been  held  up  for  fiscal  year  1980 
budget. 

Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  institutional  grants  totalling  $503,650  went  to 
29  colleges  and  fellowships  grants  totalling  $3,496,350  went  to  79  colleges 
and  benefitted  269  new  fellows,  and  161  continuing  fellows.  Fifty-five  of 
the  new  fellows  received  multi-year  awards. 

Public  service  programs  funded  (92)  in  academic  year  1976-77  were 
primarily  in  public  institutions  (N=68;  74  percent)  and  were  usually  in 
departments  of  public  administration,  public  affairs,  urban  studies,  or 
political  science.  Over  half  (N=52;  57  percent)  granted  the  MPA  degree, 
and  only  17  reported  granting  a  doctorate,  i.e.,  Ph.D.,  D.P.A.  or  D.U.A. 
Quite  frequently  they  were  interdepartmental  or  interdisciplinary  programs 
(35),  in  that  students  were  encouraged  to  take  courses  in  other  departments 
or  that  the  faculty  represented  several  disciplines.  Many  programs  also 
have  developed  cooperative  arrangements  such  as  joint  degree  programs  or 
speciality  training  with  other  graduate  schools  or  departments.  Somewhat 
fewer  programs  (20)  had  a  primary  emphasis  on  training  students  who  already 
worked  in  the  public  service.  Others  (12)  had  a  special  orientation  in 
their  programs,  such  as  an  emphasis  on  business  management,  or  providing 
practical  experience. 

The  programs  focused  on  preparing  students  to  work  at  the  local  and 
state  level  (45)  and/or  emphasized  training  generalists  (27).  Some 
emphasized  specific  areas  of  training,  such  as  urban  management  (15),  and 
rural  management  (5).  About  half  of  the  programs  were  two-year  master's 
programs,  while  17  could  be  completed  in  1  year  and  25  completed  in  18 
months.  The  concern  for  enrolling  women  and  minorities  was  not  as  great  as 
the  previous  year.  Only  13  (18  percent)  institutions  indicated  that 
special  efforts  were  made  to  recruit  from  among  these  groups. 

In  academic  year  1976-77  institutional  grants  were  awarded  to  80 
programs.  The  amounts  ranged  from  $8,000  to  $50,000,  and  a  total  of  $2 
million  was  awarded. 
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These  institutions  used  the  funds  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  single 
most  frequent  being  staff  improvement.  Forty-one  programs  (51  percent) 
hired  new  faculty,  and  80  programs  (100  percent)  had  some  kind  of  special 
training  for  faculty  (and  sometimes  students).  This  training  usually  took 
the  form  of  workshops,  conferences,  and  seminars,  either  on  or  off  campus. 
Staff  improvement  also  included  bringing  practitioners  on  campus  as  part- 
time  faculty  or  as  resources  for  the  workshops  and  seminars. 

The  programs  were  improved  by  the  development  and  addition  of  new 
courses  (35  schools)  and  by  expanding  the  internship  programs  (35  schools). 
The  latter  might  have  involved  hiring  a  director,  providing  faculty  release 
time  to  supervise  interns,  developing  new  positions  for  interns,  or 
increasing  the  number  of  interns  in  the  program.  Finally,  funds  were  often 
used  to  support  administrative  staff  in  order  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Seventy- three  institutions  were  awarded  fellowship  grants  worth  $2 
million  to  support  250  new  and  105  continuing  fellowships.  The  fellowship 
program  was  changed  in  two  ways  that  responded  to  criticism  from  the 
previous  year.  Most  of  the  1975-76  fellows  who  had  not  yet  completed  their 
program  were  given  continued  funding,  and  thus  offered  some  security 
throughout  the  length  of  the  degree  program.  Also  the  fellowships  for 
those  completing  their  degree  or  vacating  their  fellowship,  could  then  be 
transferred  to  another  deserving  student  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
Thus,  actually  377  students  were  fellowship  recipients,  instead  of  the 
planned  355. 

Table  1  indicates  the  majority  (57  percent)  of  the  1976-77  fellows 
were  male.  All  but  two  of  the  fellows  were  pursuing  Masters  degrees.  Most 
of  the  fellows  participated  in  internships  (361),  while  26  were  involved  in 
research.  This  may  be  misleading,  since  most  students  had  thesis  or  major 
paper  requirements  that  would  involve  research  as  well  as  practical 
experiences. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Table  2  describes  the  status  of  the  fellows  at  the  end  of  the  grant 
year  showing  that  128  fellows  completed  the  degree  programs  and  162  were 
continuing  as  students  in  1977-78.  Of  the  33  vacated  fellowships,  many 
were  mid-year  graduates,  while  others  left  for  employment  and  personal 
reasons.  Almost  all  vacated  fellowships  were  filled  with  replacements.  Of 
the  1976-77  fellows,  141  secured  employment  in  a  public  service  related 
position.  Some  fellows  also  found  employment,  in  unrelated  areas  (22), 
usually  with  profit-making  organizations,  while  47  were  either  still 
seeking  employment  or  were  continuing  their  education  elsewhere. 

The  emphasis  on  educating  practitioners  is  seen  in  that  155  fellows 
were  reported  to  have  participated  in  an  internship,  while  only  34  were 
reported  to  have  engaged  in  research.  This  may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  students  had  not  yet  graduated  and  may  have  been 
planning  to  do  research  later. 
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Frequency 
%  of  Fellows 


Table  1 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FELLOWS  (N»377) 
Fiscal  Year  1976-77 


Sex 

Level  of  Study 

Activities  as  Student 

Male 

Female 

Masters 

Ph.D. 

Internship 

Research 

212 

165 

375 

2 

349 

26 

56 

44 

99. 

1 

93 

7 

Source:     Program  Files 


Frequency 
%  of  Fellows 


Table  2 

STATUS  OF   1976-77  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FELLOWS   (N=377) 
Fiscal  Year  1976-77 


At  End  of  Year 

Positions  Obtained 

Graduates 

Continuing 
Students 

Vacated 
Fellowship 

Unknown 

Public 
Service 

Other 

Unemployed 
or  seeking 

Further 
Degree 

128 

162 

33 

54 

141 

22 

47 

34 

43 

9 

14 

37 

6 

12 

Source:     Program  Files 
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Insti tut ions  receiving  fellowship  grants  were  asked  to  identify 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program.  Of  the  73  who  commented  on  the 
program,  the  largest  number  noted  that  the  grant  provided  needed  financial 
support  to  students,  allowing  them  to  pursue  their  degrees  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Other  positive  effects  were  as  follows: 

o  Attracted  interest  in  the  department  and  the  public  service 
(11). 

o  The  cost-of-education  funds  allowed  for  services  to  be  provided  to 
be  provided  to  the  fellows,  such  as  travel  or  opportunities  to 
become  involved  in  improving  the  program. 

o  The  cost-of-education  funds  allowed  for  services  to  be  provided 
to  non-fellows  and/or  to  support  the  program  (14).  This  applied 
to  public  institutions  with  low  tuition. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  weakness  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  time 
between  notification  of  the  award  and  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  thus 
prohibiting  national  recruitment  for  fellows.  Ten  institutions  mentioned 
this.  Other  weaknesses  were: 

o     Awards  too  late  to  recruit  faculty  (6). 
o    An  insufficient  number  of  fellowships  were  awarded  (3). 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

HEA  Amendments  of  1976  have  mandated  an  annual  report  on  and 
evaluation  of  the  graduate  fellowship  programs.  OED,  working  with  the 
program  staff,  has  completed  and  forwarded  this  year's  report. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Law  School  Clinical   Experience  Programs 
legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of  September  30,  1985 

1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318), 

Title  IX,   Part  E,  extended  by  Public  Law    96-374 

Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1978  $7,500,000          $1,000,000 

1979  7,500,000  2,000,000 

1980  7,500,000  4,000,000 

1981  7,500,000  3,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  clinical  experience  to 
students  in  the  practice  of  law  particularly  in  the  preparation  and  trial 
of  cases. 

Program  Operations: 

In  a  competitive  process,  grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  by  the 
Commissioner  to  some  accredited  law  schools  to  establish  or  expand  programs 
which  provide  clinical  experience  to  students  in  the  practice  of  law.  The 
Federal  share  of  cost  may  not  exceed  ninety  percent.  Funds  may  cover 
expenditures  for  planning,  training  faculty,  hiring  new  faculty,  travel 
and  per  diem  for  students  and  faculty,  reasonable  stipends  for  students  for 
work  in  the  public  service  not  performed  during  the  academic  year, 
equipment,  and  library  resources.  The  maximum  grant  a  law  school  may 
receive  in  any  Fiscal  Year  is  $75,000. 

Program  Scope: 

For  the  academic  year  1978-79,  $1,000,000  was  awarded  to  29  law 
schools  to  establish  or  expand  programs  that  provide  law  students  with 
actual  law  experience.  Institutions  receiving  the  grants  which  ranged  in 
size  from  $29,000  to  $56,000  are  located  in  24  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  the  academic  year  1979-80,  it  is  expected  that  56  institutions 
will  be  awarded  grants.  Fiscal  1980  awards  have  been  made  to  84 
institutions,  totalling  approximately  $4  million. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  awards  have  been  made  so  recently,  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  their  'effectiveness  at  this  time. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 


c. 

Evaluation  of  Education 
Programs  for  the  Handicapped 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT    ON 


EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program   Name 


Aid    to   States   for   Education   of   Handicapped    Children   in 
State-Operated   and  State-Supported   Schools 


Ieg1 si ation: 


ESEA  Title  I,  Sections  146-147 
(P.L.  89-313),  as  amended  by 
P.L.  93-380,  and  P.L.  95-561 


Expiration  Date 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION  I/   APPROPRIATION 


$ 


15 

20 

24 

29 

37 

46 

56 

75 

85 

183 

111 

121 

132 

143 

150 

165 


,917 
,462 
,746 
,781 
,475 
,129 
,380 
,962 
,772 
,732 
,433 
,590 
,492 
,353 
,000 
,000 


,101 
,448 
,993 
,258 
,507 
,772 
,937 
,098 
,779 
,163 
,451 
,937 
,071 
,492 
,000 
,000 


2/ 


15 

15 

24 

29 

37 

46 

56 

75 

85 

183 

111 

121 

132 

143 

145 


917 
078 
746 
781 
475 
129 
380 
962 
777 
732 
433 
590 
492 
353 
000 


165,000 


,101 
,410 
,993 
,258 
,507 
,772 
,937 
,098 
,779 
,163 
,451 
,937 
,071 
,492 
,000 
,000 


This  program  was  designed  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  State  agencies  which  are  directly  responsible  for  providing 
free  public  education  for  handicapped  children.   Handicapping 
conditions  include  mental  retardation*  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 


I/  The  authorization  level  under 
by  formula  and  taken  from  the 
prior  to  any  other  allocation 
for  definition  of  the  formula 
terms  of  "year  of  use." 


this  legislation  is  determined 
total  Title  I  appropriation 
of  Ti  tie  I  funds.   See  text 
Appropriation  designated  in 


2_/  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  is  advance  funded  from  prior 
year  appropriation.   This  resulted  in  a  doubling  up  of 
funding  in  1975.   Funds  are  shown  in  the  year  appropriated. 
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speech   impaired,    visually   handicapped,    seriously  emotionally 
disturbed,    orthopedi cal  1y   impaired,   deaf-blind,    specific    learning 
disabilities,   multi -handicapped    or  other   health   impairments 
requiring   special    education.      State  agencies   are   authorized   to 
use   Federal    assistance   only   for    programs   and   projects   which   are 
designed   to   meet    the    special    educational    needs   of   these    handi- 
capped  children.      Acquisition   of  equipment  and   construction   of 
school    facilities   may    be   included   in  these   projects.      Assurances 
must   be   given   that   each  child  will    be   provided   with   programs   to 
meet    his   special    educational    needs.      The   primary   emphasis    of 
this   program   is    to   fund   institutions:      (1)   which   provide   full- 
time   residential    programs   to   those  children  requiring   this 
service,    (2)   which   provide   special    itinerant   services   on   a 
part-day  basis   for   children  who    are  enrolled    in   regular   day 
school    but   require   special,    additional    assistance,   and    (3)    for 
children  confined    to   their   homes   because  of  the   severity  of 
their   handicap.      The   program   funds   institutions   which   are   directly 
responsible    for   the   education   of  children   in   numbers    (l)-(3)    above 

Program   Operations: 

Federal    funds    under   this   program   are   advance   funded;    i.e., 
funds   appropriated    in   a  given   fiscal   year   are   obligated   for   ex- 
penditure  in   the   succeeding   fiscal   year,   as   determined    by   a 
formula.      This    formula    is   based    upon   the  number   of   eligible 
handicapped   children   counted    in    average   daily  attendance    (ADA), 
in   an   elementary   or    secondary  program  operated   or   supported    by 
a   State   agency,    multiplied   by  40   percent  of  the   State   per   pupil 
expenditure    (or   no    less   than   80    percent  or  more   than   120   percent 
of   the    National    Per   Pupil    expenditure).      With   the   amendment   of 
P.L.    89-313    in    1974,    children    in    average   daily   attendance    (ADA) 
in   a   State   agency   who   return    to    an   LEA  are   eligible   to   partici- 
pate  in   the   P. I..    89-313   program.      The   eligibility  criteria   for 
LEA  participation    are: 

o      The   child  must   have   been   reported   previously   in 
the   ADA  of  a   State  agency. 

o      The   child   must   be   currently  enrolled   in   an 

appropriately   designed    special    educational    pro- 
gram  in   the    LEA, 

o      The   State   agency   transfers   to   the   particular 
LEA   funds   generated   by   each   such  child. 

The  Bureau   of   the   Education   of  the   Handicapped    (BEH)    is 
responsible   for   the   Federal   administration   of   this    program. 
BEH   allocates   the   funds   to   State   agencies.      Applications   for 
the    project   funds   are   then   submitted   by   participating   institu- 
tions/schools  to   their   supervising  State  agency.      Those   appli- 
cations  approved    by   a    State  agency  are   forwarded   to   the   State 
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education   agency    (SEA)    for    final    approval    and   release   of 
funds.      All    participating    institutions/schools   must    submit    end 
of  year   reports    to    its   State    agency    accounting   for    the    expendi- 
ture of  funds   and    providing    an   evaluation    of  project   activities. 

Program  Scope: 

In    FY   80    (i.e.,    FY    79    appropriation)    approximately   $143.3 
million   was   allocated    to    the    50   States,    the    District   of   Columbia, 
Puerto   Rico,    Guam,    and    the    Virgin    Islands. 

The   funds    allocated    were   administered    by    145   State 
agencies   which    supervised    project    participation   at    3,898   State 
schools,    3,186    local    educational    agencies    and    local    school s. 
The  average  daily   attendance   reported    by   these   institutions   was 
225,480  children,    as    of    October   1978.      Those  children    benefit-ting 
under   the  program   are    distributed    across    the  following    handicap 
categories   as    follows:      Mentally    Retarded    -    114,260;    Deaf    -    23,884; 
Hard   of   Hearing    -    3,592;    Emotionally    Disturbed   -   31,729;    Deaf-Blind    - 
825;    Orthodpedically    Impaired    -    7,906;    Other   Health    Impaired    -   4,155; 
Visually  Handicapped    -    9,611;    Speech    Impaired   -   6,185;    Specific 
Learning   Disabled    -    13,289;    and   Multl handl capped  -    10,044.      The 
average  per  pupil    expenditure   is    $636. 

Program  documentation    indicates    that    FY  80  program  funds 
will    be  administered    by   145   State   agencies   which  will    supervise 
activities   of   4,238   State    schools    and    3,877    local    educational 
agencies  and   local    schools.      The    funds   appropriated    in   this    fiscal 
year,    for  use   in    school    year    1980-81,    should   provide  services 
to  approximately   234,000  children.      The    projected   average  cost 
per  child    served    should   be    $620. 

Program   Effectiveness    and    Progress: 

An  assessment  of  the  P.L.  89-313  program  was  completed  by 
Rehab  Group,  Inc.  in  September,  1979.  The  data  collection  and 
analysis  effort  in  15  states  (35  state  agencies)  and  73  direct 
service  providers  had  several  objectives: 

a.      State   Agencies 

(1)   Administration    of    the  Program    -    examination   of 
administrative  models    in    operation    and    the  manner   in 
which   the   following    functions    are   handled:     monitoring, 
auditing,    project    evaluation,    project   approval,   and 
personnel    assignments.      The   analysis    would   include 
a  review   of   the  methods    by  which   ADA   counts  are 
val idated. 
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(2)  Program   Standards    -    an   examination   of    the    standards 
for   program  operation    in   relation   to   State  regulation 
standards    for   LEAs. 

(3)  Fiscal    Analysis    -    review   of  the   allocation    and 
distribution   of   P.L.   89-313  funds   and  a   description    of 
the   procedures   used   to   track   funding   allotments    as 
they   flow  to   the   LEAs    (i.e.,    the   transfer   provision). 

A   comparison,    by   handicapping  conditions,   of   the 
expenditures    for    services   for  P.L.    89-313   eligible 
children. 

b.      State   Institutions/day  programs 

(1)  Program  Standards    -   review  of  the   standards    for 
admission,    child   assessment,    program  evaluation, 
personnel    requirements,    and   pupil/teacher   ratios; 
and   to   determine  what   standards   exist  and   how   they 
compare    to    standards   set    at   the   SEA   level. 

(2)  Program   Characteristics  of  Service   Delivery 
Providers   -   review  of  the  programs/services   provided 
to    handicapped    children    eligible   under   P.L.    89-313 

f undi  ng. 

(3)  Fiscal    Analysis   of  Services   Provided   -   a   review 
of   the  uses   of   State  and    local   funds   compared   to 
Federal    monies. 

The  major    findings    according   to   four  major   areas    of    inquiry 
follow: 

Program   Administration 

The  administrative  structure   in   the   State   Education   Agencies 
has   changed   so   as    to   place  more  importance  on   the   total    special 
education   program.      The   states    have  implemented   administrative 
procedures   which   allow   systematic  monitoring   of   the   providers    for 
compliance  with   state   and   Federal   requirements.      This    includes 
procedures    for   ensuring    fulfillment  of   the   P.L.    93-380    Local    Educa 
tion   Agency   transfer   provisions.      Fiscal    accountability   is   main- 
tained   in   the  majority  of  study  states   by  both   State    Education 
Agencies    and   State   Agencies. 

Some   of   the   administrative  questions   related   to    the   provision 
of   services.      For  example,   the  majority  of  states   have   established 
guidelines   for   defining    basic   vs.    supplemental    services.      Even 
so,    a   problem   still    exists   in   detemining  whether  services    are 
basic   or   supplemental.      Another  inquiry  related   to    the   question 
of  targeting   of  funds.      In  general    the  respondents    at    the    state 
level    did   not   favor   targeting   as   a  means   of   improving    their   educa- 
tion  programs. 


Program  Standards 

The  states  have  standards  of  quality  which  meet  or  even 
surpass  federal  requirements.   There  have  been  some  changes  in 
recent  years  which  have  impacted  the  program  administration, 
availability  of  funds,  and  staff  responsibilities.  These  changes 
have  included  the  increase  in  state  staff  responsibilities  and 
the  availability  of  fewer  funds  per  child  because  of  increased 
services  being  mandated  by  state  standards. 

Service  Delivery 

Due  to  deinstitutional ization,  the  less  severely  handicapped 
are  being  served  in  Local  Education  Agency  settings.   The  majority 
of  clients,  therefore,  being  served  in  state-operated  and  state- 
supported  schools  are  severely  and  mul ti handi capped .  Despite  this 
fact,  the  state-operated  and  state-supported  schools  in  the  sample 
are  emphasizing  the  educational  and  related  service  needs  of  clients 
being  served.   This  includes  the  development  of  individualized 
education  programs  (lEPs)  for  each  child  or  youth  in  their  program. 

Program  Financing 

The  majority  of  study  states  reported  an  increase  in  state 
funding  allocations  for  special  education  occuring  during  the  past 
five  years.   The  state  also  reported  that  federal  aid  accounted  for 
a  Small  portion  of  total  revenues. 

Several  major  recommendations  were  presented  in  the  report. 
The  results  of  the  study  strongly  suggest  that  the  funds  expended 
have  been  successful  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  education  programs 
at  state-operated  and  state-supported  schools.   It  is  recommended 
that  Federal  funding  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth  in  these  schools  be  continued. 

It  is  recommended  that  current  Local  Education  Agency  transfer 
provisions  be  eliminated.   This  requirement  has  proven  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  implement.   In  most  states  visited  the 
State  Agency  respondents  indicated  that  the  local  school  districts 
did  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  funds  because  of  the 
extensive  paperwork  involved. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 


1.  Office  of  Special  Education  program  information. 

2.  "Assessment  of  Educational  Programs  in  State-Supported 
and  State-Operated  Schools",  Rehab  Group,  Inc.,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia;   September,  1979. 
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For   further   information   about   program   activities. 

Contact;      Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For    further   Information   about   studies   of   program   effective 
ness  , 

Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245- 8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Grant  Program 
Legl si atl on  : 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  B,as  amended 
by  P.L.  93-380,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  94-142,  and  P.L.  95-561, 
Assistance  to  States  for  Educa 
tion  of  Handicapped  Children 


Expiration  Date 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
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1975 
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1977 
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1979 
1980 
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I/   Authorization: 

<t  Q    ~r  c 
So . / 0  . 


Number   of   children    between   3   and   21    multiplied    by 


2/    Includes   $90  million   in   a   second   supplemental    appropriation 
"     bill. 

3/    Double   appropriation   changing   program   to   advance    funding 
mode. 

47    $63,230,073   of   this   amount  was   carried   over    into   the   next 
fiscal    year. 

5/   Authorization:    Number   of    handicapped   children   aged   3-21 
multiplied    by   5%   of   APPE    (FY    1977),    10%  of  APPE    (FY    1978), 
20%   of   APPE    (1979),    3QJS    of   APPE    (1980)    and   40%  of  APPE    (1981 
and   thereafter) . 

6/    Includes    $37,800,000   supplemental    and    $63,230,073   carried 
forward   from   FY   1977   appropriation. 
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Program   Goals    and    Objectives: 

The    primary    goal    of    this    program    is    to   assist    states    to 
provide    full    educational    opportunities    to   all    handicapped    children. 
Through   grants    to   States,    the   program   design   is    to   assist   in    the 
initiation,    expansion   and    improvement   of   programs   and    projects 
for   the    handicapped    (3-21    years    of  age)   at   the   preschool,    elemen- 
tary  and    secondary   levels.      The    grants   are   intended    to    increase 
the    quality    and    quantity    of    programs    for    handicapped    children. 
Federal    and    local    resources    are    used    in   order   to   insure   that    all 
handicapped    children    receive    a    free,    appropriate   public    education 
designed    to   meet   the   child's    unique   educational    needs;    and    further, 
to   guarantee    that    each   child    is    educated    in    the    least    restrictive 
environment    in   accordance   with    his/her   special    needs. 

Program   Operations: 

Prior    to    FY    77,    nonmatching    grants    were  made    to    States 
and    outlying   areas.      The    program   was   advance   funded;    i.e., 
funds   appropriated    in   a    given   fiscal   year  were   obligated   for 
expenditure    in    the   succeeding   fiscal   year.      Funds   were   allocated 
to   States   on   the   basis   of   the   number   of  children    in   each   State 
3-21    years    of    age   multiplied    by    $8.75,    ratably   reduced    with    a 
minimum   $300,000   grant. 

Beginning    in   FY    78    (September   1,    1978)   the    Education   of 
All    Handicapped    Children    Act,    P.L.    94-142,    required    all    States 
to   provide   a    free   appropriate   education   to   all    handicapped 
children    5-18   years    of   age   (and    3-5  years   oP   age,    providing    that 
this    age   range   corresponds   with   State   Taw).      Any   State   requesting 
a   grant    is    required    to   submit   to    the   Commissioner,    through   its 
State    Educational    Agency,    a   State  plan.      State   plans   are   required    to 
demonstrate:      (1)    the    policies    and   procedures   used   to   implement 
the   program   objectives;    (2)    the   manner   in   which   the   administration   of 
the   plan    is    to    be   conducted;    (3)    provide   assurance   that   the   control 
and   administration   of   funds   is    performed    by   a   public   agency;    and,    (4) 
assure    that    every   attempt    will    be  made   to   identify  and   serve   all 
handicapped   children.      Each   State   is   entitled   to   receive   an   amount   equal 
to   the   number   of   handicapped    children   aged   3-21    receiving   special 
education   and   related   services  multiplied    by   a   percentage   of   the 
national    average   per   pupil    expenditure.      The   percentage   increases   yearly, 
up   to   a   maximum   of   40   percent   in    1982.      In   fiscal    years    1977   and    1978, 
Congress    appropriated    the    authorized   amounts   of   5   and   10   percent. 
In   fiscal    years    1979   and    1980,    Congress   appropriated    12   percent, 
compared   with   the   authorized    levels   of  20  and   30   percent,    respectively. 
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Fiscal  Year  of  Use        Percent  of  Per  Pupil  Expenditure^ 

1978  5 

1979  10 

1980  20 

1981  30 

1982  (and  thereafter)  40 

In  determining  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to 
each  State: 

o  No  more  than  12  percent  of  the  number  of  all 
children  in  the  State,  ages  5-17,  may  be 
counted  as  handi capped. 

o  Five  percent  of  the  total  funds  received  or 
$200,000  (whichever  is  greater)  may  be  used 
by  States  for  administrative  costs. 

o  In  FY  78S  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  Part  B 
funds  will  "flow-through"  States  to  LEA's  and 
Intermediate  educational  units  if  they  meet 
legislative  requirements  and  priorities  and 
are  able  to  qualify  for  an  allocation  of  at 
least  $7,500.   Starting  in  FY  79,  the  minimum 
flow-through  is  75  percent. 

o  Part  B  funds  that  are  retained  by  the  State 
and  are  not  used  for  administrative  purposes 
must  be  matched  on  a  program  by  program  basis 
by  the  State  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Other  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142  are  that  States  provide 
an  education  to  all  handicapped  children  that: 

o  Is  appropriate  and  individualized 

o  Is  available  to  all  children  3-21  by 
September  1 ,  1980 

The  intent  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  assist  the  States  to 
defray  the  excess  costs  of  educating  the  handicapped.   Excess 
costs  are  defined  as  those  in  excess  of  the  amount  normally 
spent  on  regular  educational  programs  in  the  States. 
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Program  Scope : 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  provide 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  the  initiation, 
improvement,  and  expansion  of  educational  and  related 
services  for  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool,  elementary, 
and  secondary  levels. 

The  following  chart  displays  various  descriptive  infor- 
mation about  the  P.L.  94-142  program  based,  in  part,  on  FY 
1979  data. 


FY  79  advance  appropriation  for  FY  80 

Per  Child  Payment  (average) 
Number  of  Children  Served 

Institutions  El igi  bl e 


$804  million 

$248 
3.69  million 

SEAs  (25%  funds 
reserved  for  use  by 
SEA)  LEAs  (75% 
funds  flowed  to  LEAs 
and  Intermediate 
units) 

Formula  Grant  to 
State  Education 
Agencies  --  LEA 
Application  to  SEA 

Mild  to  Moderate 

within  each 

di  sabi 1 i ty  category 

Generally  directed 
to  LEAs 

Must  be  expended 
according  to  service 
priorities  for  excess 
costs  only.   May  be 
used  to  supplant 
State  funds  only 
after  LEAs  are  in 
compliance  with  full 
service  mandate. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  are  established  priorities  for 
utilizing  these  program  funds.   The  expenditure  of  EHA-B 
funds  is  restricted  by  regulatory  requirements  which  dictate 
service  priorities.   These  priorities  are  providing  services 
to  the  unserved  and  underserved  (i.e.,  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicapping  conditions  within  each  disability  area). 


Type  of  Grant 


Handicapping  Condi tions 


Educational  Settings 


Intended  use  of  funds 
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In   general,    grants   are    used   for   the    following    broad    priorities: 

1.  Full    implementation   of  State-wide   child    identifi- 
cation  programs,    including   diagnostic    and    evalua- 
tive  services,   which   began    in    school    year    1976-77. 

2.  Continued   initiation   and   expansion  of   programs 
to    serve   the   unserved  and   underserved,   most 
severely  and  multiple-handicapped.      These   pro- 
grams   (a)    stress    least  restrictive  placement 
of  children   in   local    schools   and    (b)    includes 
short-term   inservice  training   of   "local    school 
staff. 

3.  Continued   expansion  of  programs   for    preschool 
children. 

Handicapped   Children   Served    in  School  .Year    1979-80 

Handicapping  Percentage  No.    of 

Condi  tion  of   Population   TJ  Chi Idren 

Mentally   Retarded  1.57  768,840 

Hard- of -Hear ing  0.07  37,466 

Deaf  0.03  19,114 

Speech   Impaired  2.41  1,180,162 

Visually   Handicapped  0.04  22,659 

Emotionally   Disturbed  0.60  295,811 

Orthopedically    Impaired  0.11  56, 147 

Other   Health    Impaired  0.20  102,407 

Specific   Learning   Disabled  2.59  1,265,872 

Deaf-Blind  0.00  1  ,575 

Multi handi capped  0.10  52,458 

TOTAL  7.78  3,802,511 

Program   Effectiveness   and   Progress: 

An   evaluation   of   this   program  was   completed    in    1972.     With 
the   passage  of   P.L.    94-142,   the   findings   of   this    study  are 
obsolete.      Accordingly,    to   avoid  confusion   the  summary  of  these 
findings   has   been   omitted. 

Ongoing   and   Planned   Evaluation   Studies: 

Several  process/formative  studies  are  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Details  on  these  studies  may  be 
found  in  the  Special  Studies  summary  section. 


7/   Figures    have   been   truncated. 
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Sources    of    Evaluation    Data: 


Bureau   of    Education   for   the   Handicapped   program   information 

Bureau    of    Education    for   the   Handicapped    Special    Studies 
Program. 


For   further    information  about   program   operations, 

Contact:      Slagle   Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For    further    information   about   studies   of   program   effective- 
ness , 

Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Preschool  Incentive  Grants 


Legl slati  on : 


Section  619  of  Part  B  of 
as  added  by  P.L.  94-142 
"Incentive  Grants" 


EHA 


Expiration  Date 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION   APPROPRIATION 


I/ 
17 
M 
T/ 
I/ 


$12,500,000 
15,000,000 
17,500,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 


The   purpose   of  this   program   is  to    stimulate  State  and 
local    education   agencies    to   expand    educational    services   to 
handicapped   preschool    children,    ages    3-5,    thereby   increasing 
their  opportunities   to   benefit  from   early   educational    interven- 
tion, 

Program   Operations: 

The    Education   for  all    Handicapped    Children   Act    (P.L.    94-142) 
mandates   that  all    handicapped  children    aged   3-21    shall    receive 
a  free  and  appropriate  education   unless,    for   ages   3-5  and   19-21, 
such  provision   is   inconsistent  with  State   law   or  practice.     This 
provision  of  P.L.    94-142    has   the  effect   of  mandating   educational 
service  to   the   handicapped  who  are   in   the   age   group  for  whom 
education   is  compulsory   in  each  State;    however,  many  States  do   not 
yet  mandate  or  customarily  provide  educational    services   to  preschool 
children;    therefore,   a   large  portion  of  the   handicapped  preschool 
population,   ages   3-5,   would  not   have   the  opportunity  to   benefit 
from   the   service  mandate   contained   in   P.L.    94-142.     As   an   incentive 
for  States   and   local    education  agencies   to  develop   and  expand 
programs   for   this   age  group,   Section  619  of  Part  B  of  EHA  authorizes 
grants   to   States   based  on   the  actual   number   of  handicapped  pre- 
school   children    being   served. 


I/   Permanent  authorization.     The  authorization  level    for   this 
program   is  determined   by  formula;   each   state  receives   $300 
(ratably  reduced)    for   every  handicapped  child,   aged   3   through 
5,   who   is  receiving   special   education   and   related   services. 
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SEA's  must  report  to  the  Commissioner  the  number  of  handicapp* 
children  residing  in  the  State  who  were  receiving  special  education^ 
and  related  services  on  December  1  of  that  school  year.   The  numbej! 
of  children  ages  three  through  five  so  reported  is  the  basis  for 
awarding  Preschool  incentive  grants  to  SEA's.   State  educational 
agencies  may  distribute  funds  received  under  this  program  to  local 
educational  agencies  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

Program  Scope : 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  funding  under  this  program  a 
State  must; 

(1)  make  application  to  the  Comml  ssioner  of  Education 

(2)  have  In  effect  a  policy  that  assures  all  handi- 
capped children  a  free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion 

(3)  have  on  file  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  an 
approved  State  plan  to  provide  such  services, 
and 

(4)  already  be  providing  services  to  some  preschool 
handicapped  children  ages  3-5. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

En  school  year  1976-77  BEH  data  show  that  196,223  handi- 
capped children,  ages  3  through  5,  were  counted  as  being  served, 
generating  Incentive  Grant  funds  to  initiate,  improve,  or 
expand  services  to  this  age  group.   In  school  year  1978-79, 
213,850  children  were  counted;  in  school  year  1979-80  the  count 
increased  to  over  231,000  preschool  children. 

As  a  complement  to  the  Incentive  Grant  program  which  aims 
at  supporting  basic  educational  and  related  services,  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  program  authorized  by  Part  C,  Section  623,  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  supports  demonstration 
projects  which  focus  on  improving  the  quality  of  educational 
programs  for  young  handicapped  children.  The  incentive  grant 
program  distributes  funds  on  a  formula  basis,  whereas  the  Early 
Childhood  projects  are  funded  through  the  discretionary  grant 
process. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  informa 
t  i  o  n  . 


For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:   Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 
ness , 

Contact:   Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-  8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Regional  Resource  Centers 
Legi si at1 on  : 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA 
Section  621 s  Regional  Resource 
Centers 


Expiration  Date 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


I/ 
I/ 
T/ 
17 


7,750,000 
10,000,000 


12,500,000 

18,000,000 

19,000,000   2/ 

19,000,000 

19,000,000 

21  ,000,000 

24,000,000 


5,000 

,000 

3,000 

,000 

3,500 

,000 

3,500 

,000 

7,243 

,000 

7,243 

,000 

7,087 

,000 

10,000 

,000 

9,750 

,000 

9,750 

,000 

9,750 

,000 

9,750 

,000 

9,750 

,000 

T/  Totals    of    $36,500,000    in    1971,    $51,500,000    in    1972,    and 
$66,500,000    in    1973   were   authorized   for   Part   C,    EHA,    which 
includes    early   childhood   projects,    Regional    Resource    Centers, 
and   deaf-blind   centers.      The   1973   authorization   was    extended 
through    1974   by   virtue   of   the  one-year   extension   contained 
in    GEPA. 

2/   Total    authorized    for    section   621    Is    $19,000,000;    other    funds 
requested    under   section   621    were   $3,250,000   for   severely 
handicapped   projects. 

I/   In   April    1975   litigation  was   settled  which   resulted    tn    the 
release   of   $12,500,000   appropriated   under   the    1973   continuing 
resolution;    of   these   funds,    $3,131,652   were   used   for    Regional 
Resource   Centers,    increasing   obligations   over   the    1976 
appropriation    by   that  amount. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Regional  Resource  Centers  Program  was  established 
to  encourage  the  development  and  application  of  exemplary 
appraisal  and  educational  programming  practices  for  handicapped 
children.   The  centers  are  given  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing a  national  support  system  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies 
develop  the  capacity  to  provide  needed  diagnostic  and  prescrip- 
tive  services.   To  accomplish  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this 
program,  the  Centers  use  demonstration,  dissemination,  training, 
financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,  and  consultation.   The 
Centers  also  act  as  backup  agents  where  State  and  local  agencies 
have  inadequate  or  nonexistent  service  programs.   Among  the 
major  activities  of  the  Centers  are; 

o  Identification  of  unserved  handicapped  children. 

o ' Measurement  and  diagnosis  of  handicapped  children 
for  the  purpose  of  proper  educational  placement. 

o  Development  of  educational  and  vocational  programs 
for  handicapped  children. 

o  Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  relevant 

personnel  (including  teachers  and  parents)  in 

implementing  appropriate  services  for  the  hand i capped 
1  earner. 

o  Periodic  re-examination,  re-prescription  or  case- 
tracking  to  validate  the  appropriateness  of  program 
placement  for  children. 

In  FY  80,  15  Direction  Service  Program  Centers  were  also 
supported  under  this  activity.   These  centers  encouraged  LEA's 
to  adopt  programs  of  comprehensive  referral  services  through 
the  operation  of  models  which  would: 

o  Provide  a  one-stop  information  system 

o  Attempt  to  develop  mul tidi scipl i nary  approaches  to 
i  ntegrate  services 

o  Require  parent  participation 

o  Stress  follow-up,  periodic  reassessment,  and  program 
servi ce  eval uation 

o  Match  child's  needs  to  available  services 
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Program  Operations: 

To  meet  program  goals  and  objectives,  grants  and  contracts 
are  awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  institutions. 
Within  particular  regions  of  the  United  States,  grants  or  con- 
tracts may  be  awarded  to  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies. 
Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  36  months.   However,  awards 
are  made  annually,  and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effec- 
tiveness and  the  availability  of  funds.   Initial  awards  are  made 
on  a  competitive  basis.   Awards  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Regional  Centers  and 
Direction  Service  Centers. 

Program  Scope: 

FY  79  program  funds  ($9*750,000)  support  15  Regional  Resource 
Centers  and  15  Direction  Service  Centers.   The  current  emphasis  is 
on  promoting  child  referral  and  evaluation  and  upon  providing  technica 
assistance  to  SEA's  and  LEA's  to  assist  them  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment the  individualized  educational  program  requirements  (IEP)  and 
the  free  appropriate  public  education  requirements  (FARE)  speci- 
fied in  P.L.  94-142.   Approximately  9,000  personnel  will  have  been 
trained  in  the  best  available  procedures  for  carrying  out  the 
IEP/FAPE  mandate.   In  addition,  30,000  handicapped  children 
have  been  appraised,  referred,  and  now  receive  other  educational 
services  as  a  result  of  this  program's  activities.   The  RRCs  also 
assist  the  57  State  educational  agencies  develop  their  comprehensive 
State  plan  required  by  Section  613  of  P.L.  94-142,  with  particular 
emphasis  devoted  to  developing  case  findings  and  identification 
systems . 

FY  1980  program  funds  will  support  13  RRCs  and  16  Direction 
Service  Centers.   The  distribution  of  funds  across  activity  areas  is; 

Activity  Distri  bution 
Regional  Resource  Centers 

State  program  development  $   4,000,000 

Educational  appraisal  1,250, 000 

Educational  programming  1  ,250,000 

Project  Administration  750,000 
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Acti  vl ty  Distrl butlon 

Direction    Service    Centers: 

Inter    agency    Development  1,000,000 

Information    Services    to    Clients  1,500,000 

Program    Effectiveness: 

The    primary    limitations   on   meeting    the    stated    objectives 
of  this   program  are:      (1)    the   unavailability   of   best    practices 
in    utilizing    validated    diagnostic    procedures,    (2)    insufficient 
funds    available    to    State   and    local    educational    agencies    to 
develop   and    implement  effective   diagnostic,    assessment*   evalua- 
tion  and   reeyaluation   programs,    and    (3)    trained   diagnosticians 
and   diagnostic   teams   available    in    sufficient   numbers    or  with 
sufficient    resources    to   fully   implement   the   requirements  of 
P.L.    93-380    and    P.L.    94-142. 

Ongoing   and    Planned     Evaluation   Studies: 

Communication   Technology   Corporation   was    awarded   a  contract 
to  conduct    an   assessment   of   the   capacity   building    accomplishments 
of  the   Regional    Resource   Centers.      The   contractor's    efforts   will 
be  directed    to   examining   how  effectively   the   RRCs    are    in  assisting 
SEAs   and   LEAs    implement   the    Individualized   Education    Program   and 
the   Free  Appropriate   Public   Education   requirement   mandated   by 
P.L.    94-142. 

The    study   was    completed    in   May    1980,    cost   $400,000   and   was 
conducted   in   two   phases.      Phase    I    included:      document   review, 
instrument    development   and   field   testing.      Phase    II    included   the 
data   gathering,    data   processing,   analysis    and    report  writing 
activities . 

Source  _of   Evaluation   Data: 

Bureau   of   the   Education   for   the   Handicapped    program  data. 
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For   further   information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     STagle  Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For   further   information  about   studies   of  program  effec 
t  i  v  e  n  e  s  s  s 

Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Deaf  Blind  Centers 
Legi  si ation : 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA 
Section  622,  Centers  and  Services 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1968 
1969 
1970 

1971  I/ 

1972  T/ 

1973  T/ 

1974  I/ 

1975  "" 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 


3,000,000 
7,000,000 


15,000,000 
20,000,'OOG 
20,000,000 
22,000,000 
24,000,000 
26,000,000 
29,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 

APPROPRIATION 


1  ,000 

4,000 

4,500 

7S500 

10,000 

14,055 

12,000 

16,000 

16S000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


This   program's    purpose    is   to   provide   assistance    to  deaf- 
blind   children   by   helping   them  reach    their   full    potential    for 
communication   with,    and    adjustments    to,    the   world   around    them  so 
that   they  can   attain   self-fulfillment   and    participate    in    society. 
These   program  objectives   are   accomplished    by  working   with   deaf-blind 
children   as   early   in   life   as    feasible   and    by   providing   effective 
specialized,    intensive   professional    and   allied    services,    methods 
and   aids.      A   limited   number   of  model    centers   for   deaf-blind   children 
are  funded   under   this    program. 


I/   Totals   of   $36,500,000    in    1971,    $51,500,000    in    1972,    and 
$66,500,000   in    1973   were   authorized   for   Part    C.      EHA, 
which   includes    early   childhood    projects,    regional    resource 
centers,   and   deaf-blind   centers.      The    1973   authorization 
was   extended   through    1974   by   virtue   of   the   one-year   exten- 
sion  contained    1n   GEPA. 
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Program  Operation: 

Contracts  are  made  with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  to  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  single  state  and  multi-state  centers  and  for  the 
operation  of  service  contracts  with  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations.   Contracts  for  this  purpose  are  awarded  based  on  the 
availability  of  existing  services  and  the  assurance  that  a  center 
can  provide: 

o  Comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evaluative  services 
for  deaf-blind  children. 

o  A  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates 
all  the  professional  and  allied  services  necessary 
for  these  children. 

o  Effective  consultative  services  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  role  in  the 
education  of  these  children. 

These  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf-blind  children 
(and  where  applicable,  to  other  persons)  whether  or  not  they 
reside  in  the  center,  may  take  place  at  locations  other  than 
the  center,  and  may  include  transportation  of  children, 
attendants,  and/or  parents. 

Program  Scope: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  funding  for  deaf-blind  programs  come  from  State  and  local 
governments.  In  FY  80.  there  were  8  single  state  and  8  multi-state 
centers  serving  deaf-blind  children.   In  order  to  reach  the  widely 
dispersed  deaf-blind  population,  the  centers  subcontract  with 
approximately  250  to  300  State,  local  and  private  organizations. 
The  current  program  thrust  is  to  render  full-time  educational 
services  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  subcontractors,  in 
order  to  upgrade  the  development,  implementation,  and  coordination 
of  new  service  delivery  systems  and  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  program  alternatives.  This  program  will  carry  out  the  following 
activities  during  FY  80: 

o  Full-time  educational  services  including  prevocational/ 
vocational  training  programs 

o  Part-time  educational  services 

o  Medical  diagnosis  and  educational  evaluation 
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o  Fami ly  counsel i  ng 

o  Inservice  personnel  training 

o  Alternative  service  programs:  satellite  homes, 
community  residence  programs,  respite  care 

o  Dissemination  of  information  on  methodologies, 
materials,  curriculum,  and  proceedings  of 
workshop  and  training  services. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  information  suggests  that  the  major  drawback  in 
reaching  the  program's  goals  is  the  acute  shortage  of  trained 
teachers  and  teacher-aides.   An  estimated  500  to  600  additional 
teachers  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  known  population 
of  deaf-blind  children.   Current  training  programs  are  annually 
producing  only  40  to  50  teachers  with  special  qualifications  for 
teaching  deaf-blind  children.  Additionally,  though  facilities  are 
available,  many  need  to  be  modified  or  renovated  to  benefit  these 
children.   Lack  of  instructional  materials  and  technology  is 
another  deterrent  toward  fullfillment  of  program  goals. 

Program  monitoring  information  indicates  that  the  Centers 
have  been  successful  in  terms  of  reaching  increasing  numbers  of 
deaf-blind  children.   The  5,872  children  served  in  FY  79  com- 
pares favorably  with  4,516  in  FY  76  and  represents  a  substantial 
increase  over  FY  69  when  100  children  were  served  by  six  programs 
1 n  the  Uni  ted  States  . 

In  FY  80  approximately  6,000  deaf-blind  children  have  been 
identified.   During  this  year  children  continued  enrollment  in 
full  and  part-time  educational  programs.   About  3,000  children 
received  initial  diagnosis  and  evaluation  services.  Parents  continued 
receiving  counseling  and  3,000  teachers  and  aides  were  provided 
training  related  to  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  population. 

Despite  this  evidence  of  growth  1n  FY  80,  considerable 
variation  exists  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  services  provided. 
The  Bureau  is  currently  establishing  basic  minimum  standards  of 
service  for  the  entire  program. 
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A  study  was  completed  in  May  1977  by  Abt  Associates 
Incorporated,  titled,  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for 
Severely  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth."   This  assessment 
described  characteristics  of  TOO  service  providers  to  the 
severely  handicapped  population;  among  these  were  providers  to 
the  deaf-blind.   This  evaluation  demonstrated  that  providers 
serving  deaf-blind  clients: 

o  Often  had  mandates  to  serve  other  disability 
groups . 

o  Had  high  staff-client  ratios  for  certified  and 
non-certified  teachers  and  attendants;  however, 
this  was  not  so  for  other  types  of  staff. 

o  Varied  in  the  quality  of  services  they  provided; 
e.g.,  residential  providers  delivered  high 
Duality  services,  whereas  day  care  providers 
generally  rendered  services  of  poor  quality. 

o  Commonly  discharged  deaf-blind  clients  because 
of  (a)  functional  deterioration  of  the  client  or 
(b)  a  decrease  in  the  severity  of  the  condi- 
tion; however,  the  discharge  rate  for  this  disa- 
bility group  was  lower  than  found  for  other 
severely  handicapped  client  populations. 

In  an  effort  to  monitor  more  systematically  and  assess  the 
activities  and  performance  of  the  regional  centers  and  their 
service  providers,  the  BEH  contracted  with  a  team  of  experts  on 
the  deaf-blind  to  develop  a  set  of  guidelines  to  assess  the 
program  and  use  those  guidelines  in  an  on-site  review  of  each 
deaf-blind  region.   During  FY  78,  seven  regions  were  visited.   The 
observations,  data,  and  conclusions  produced  by  the  team  of  experts 
were  compiled  and  analyzed  by  another  third-party  contractor. 
Their  report  to  the  BEH  indicated  that  direct  services  to  children 
provided  at  the  regional  and  subcontractor  levels  were  generally 
of  high  quality,  while  services  to  teachers  and  parents  were  of 
lesser  quality.   The  major  area  of  weakness  was  regional  center 
administration,  particularly  fiscal  control  and  management. 

This  information  has  been  used  by  the  BEH  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  current  contractors.   Since  the  Deaf- 
Blind  program  entered  a  new  funding  cycle  in  FY  78,  efforts  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  that  previously  identified  deficiencies 
do  not  manifest  themselves  in  new  contract  awards.   FY  1980 
continuation  awards  are  now  being  reviewed  to  assure  that  previous 
deficiencies  have  been  corrected  and  that  proposals  fully  comply. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  BEH  and  RSA  are  jointly  planning  a  study  to  fund  a  needs 
assessment  of  services  to  Deaf-Blind  individuals.   The  study  is 
intended  to:   (1)  determine  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
deaf-blind  population;  (2)  identify  gaps  in  service  delivery; 
(3)  determine  future  needs;  and  (4)  specify  resources  necessary 
to  service  needs  identified  for  deaf-blind  children  and  adults. 
The  study  should  be  initiated  in  FY  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1.  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  program  data 

2.  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for  SEverely 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth",  Abt  Associates  Incorporated. 
Completed:  May  1977. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:  Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness , 

Contact;   Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8380 
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Program  Name : 

Early  Childhood  Education 
Legl slation : 

P. L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA 
Section  623,  Early  Education 
for  Handicapped  Children 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


1969 

1970 

1971 

I/ 

1972 

2/ 

1973 

3/ 

1974 

37 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

AUTHORIZATION 

5   1,000,000 
10,000,000 

7,500,000 


25,500,000 
36,000,000 
38,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 

APPROPRIATION 

$  945,000 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 


12,000 
12,000 
14,000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
20,000 
20,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


This  program  was  desig 
and  local  educational  agenc 
services  for  handicapped  pr 
years  of  age).  The  program 
projects  in  an  attempt  to  a 
Federal  strategy  is  to  (1) 
through  public  and  private 
a  wide  range  of  educational 
social  services  in  order  to 
and  local  programs.  Projec 
highest  quality  of  availabl 
handicapped  children. 


ned  to  build  the  capacity  of  State 
ies  to  provide  comprehensive 
e-school  children  (birth  through  8 

supports  demonstration  and  outreach 
ccomplish  this  purpose.   The 
work  cooperatively  with  States, 
non-profit  agencies,  (2)  demonstrate 
,  therapeutic  and  coordinated 

help  establish  competent  State 
ts  are  expected  to  demonstrate  the 
e  early  education  practices  for 


The  following  project  strategies  are  used 
the  success  of  this  program: 


to  facilitate 


I/  thru  4/  Totals  of  $36,500,000  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  1972 
and  $F6, 500,000  in  1973,  were  authorized  for  Part  C,  EHA, 
which  includes  early  childhood  projects,  regional  resource 
centers,  and  deaf-blind  centers.  The  1973  authorization 

•   was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  exten- 
sion contained  in  GEPA. 
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o  Demonstration  projects  which  are  designed  to  develop 
service  models  based  on  current  outstanding  practices. 

o  Outreach  Projects  which  are  designed  to  disseminate 
model  programs  for  replication. 

o  State  implementation  projects  which  are  designed  to 
assist  States  in  planning  and  imp! em.  nting  parb(s)  of 
their  respective  early  childhood  state  plans. 

o  Early  Childhood  Institute  which  supports  long-term 
research  into  the  complex  problems  of  young  handi- 
capped children. 

In  an  effort  to  disseminate  high  quality  information  and 
to  develop  effective  management  practices  contracts  are  awarded 
to  provide  additional  technical  assistance  to  projects.  And  in 
an  effort  to  investigate  specific  areas  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  with  direct  application  to  typical  educa 
tional  settings,  contracts  are  awarded  for  experimental  projects. 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  authorized  under  Part  C,  Section  623,  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  provides  grants  and  contracts 
annually  on  the  basis  of  national  competition.   Each  model 
demonstration  project  is  approved  for  a  three-year  period,  but 
receives  second  and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful 
performance  and  availability  of  funds;  each  outreach  project  is 
approved  for  generally  a  three-year  period,  but  receives  second 
and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and 
availability  of  funds;  and  each  state  imp! ementatinn  grant  is 
generally  approved  for  a  two-year  period,  but  receives  second 
year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and  availa- 
bility of  funds. 

The  demonstration  projects  developed  under  this  program 
include  the  following  components: 

o  Developing  and  demonstrating  (1)  services  for  young 
children  with  handicaps;  and  (2)  assessment  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  the  progress  of  children. 

o  Providing  services  to  parents  and  family  members 
including  counseling  and  emotional  support,  informa- 
tion, opportunities  for  observation,  practice  and 
training,  home  carryover  and  involvement  in  project 
planning  and  evaluation. 

o  Providing  inservice  training  to  increase  volunteer, 
paraprofessional  ,  and  professional  staff  effectiveness. 

o  Coordination  with  other  agencies,  especially  the 
public  school. 
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o      Disseminating    Information   to   professionals   and   to 
the   general    public    concerning   comprehensive    program- 
ming  for   young   children   with   handicaps. 

o      Evaluating    the    effectiveness    of   project   components 
to   document    the    effectiveness   of   the    project. 

Program   Scope: 

According    to    program   data,    approximately    1,000,000    pre- 
school   children    (ages    birth    through   eight  years)    have    handicapping 
conditions.      Approximately    30%  of   these   children   are   being    served 
in   varying    degrees    through    demonstration   and    outreach   projects. 
Head    Start    and    day   care    programs,    public   education    programs    and 
through   State-supported    activities. 

This   capacity    building    program  will    complement   the   main 
service    efforts    required    of    States   and    LEA's    under    P.L.    94-142. 
This   strategy   is    implemented    through   the   following   types   of 
projects:      Demonstration   projects   provide  for   the   direct    support 
of    initiating    services   and   model    development  at   the   local    level; 
outreach   projects,    working   with   the  models   of  validated   projectss 
disseminate   information   and    emphasize  the   replication   of   their 
models    in   new   locations,    including  working  at   the   local    and 
state   levels;    state    implementation   projects   provide   support    in    the 
implementation   of   statewide   plans   to   provide   appropriate   educa- 
tional   services    to   all    preschool    handicapped    children    in    accor- 
dance  with   the   provisions    of    P.L.    94-142;    technical    assistance 
projects   aid    in   needs   assessment,    program  management,    self   evalua- 
tion,   and    packaging   of  models    to  facilitate   the   efforts   of   the 
demonstration   and   state    implementation   projects;   and   the   experi- 
mental   projects   develop   and   test   new  ideas   for   education   of  young 
handicapped    children  and   test   the   effectiveness   of   these   new 
approaches    in   typical    educational    settings. 

During    FY    80   this    program   supported    208    projects.      Projects 
funded    included:      127    new   and   continuation  demonstration   projects; 
49  new  and   continuation   outreach   projects;   26   new  and   continuation 
state   implementation   projects;    2   technical   assistance  projects; 
and   4   early  childhood    institutes. 

It   is    anticipated   that    the    FY   80  appropriation    (which  will 
be   spent   in    FY   81)    will    support    177    projects   including    101    new 
and   continuation   demonstration   projects,   47   new  and   continuation 
outreach   projects,    23    new   and    continuation   state   implementation 
projects,    2   technical    assistance   projects,   and   4   experimental 
projects.      In   addition,    5    BEH/OCD   collaborative   projects   will    be 
supported. 
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Program    Effectiveness   and    Progress: 

FY    78    program   data    indicated    direct    impact    through    the 
demonstration   and   outreach   activities   as    follows: 

o  approximately   11,000   preschool    handicapped   children 
and   their  families   received    services    through    the 
demonstration   projects   and   the   demonstration- 
continuation    sites   at   outreach    projects. 

o   over   40,000   personnel    were   trained   to    work   with 
handicapped   preschoolers. 

o   approximately   50,000   were   served    in    projects 

developed   or    stimulated    by    HCEEP    assistance    (over 
13,000  children  and   their   families   were    served   by 
sites   replicating    HCEEP  mode]    components    and 
receiving   outreach   assistance). 

o  over   600  sites   in    the    50   states   replicated   model 
components   and   received   outreach   assistance. 

A  formal    evaluation   of   the    program   was   conducted    by   the 
Battelle   Columbus    Laboratories   from  September      1973    to  June  1976. 
Analysis   indicated   a   positive    program    impact    in    the    personal- 
social,    adaptive,    cognitive,    and   communications   growth  areas 
(the  greatest   impact  on    "Personal -Social    development").      Of  all 
the   handicap   groups,    educable   mentally   retarded   appeared   to   show 
the  greatest  overall    gain   as   did   children   with    longer   treatment 
periods.      For   all    handicap   groups,    there   was    no   significant 
impact  on  motor  development.      Additionally,,    projects    that    had 
medium  child-staff  ratios    (i.e.,     4 . 8-6 . 8. 1 } , that  were   home 
based    (as   contrasted   with   center-oaseu )  3    and    that   had   developed 
and   used   their  own   curriculum   materials   appeared    to    have   the 
greatest   impact  on    handicapped   children. 

A  follow-up   study  to   determine   where   graduates    of  these 
projects  were   placed   indicated   that   about   two-thirds    of    the 
graduates   were   placed   in    regular   school    classes    or   regular   school 
classes   with  ancillary   special    education    services.      Three   quarters 
of  the  graduates   studied    went    to   public    schools. 

An   informal    survey   of   projects    first   funded    in    FY   1969 
Indicates   that  80%  of  those    programs   continued    in    some  manner 
with  non-HCEEP  monies.      Of  those   80%,    approximately   half   had 
expanded   the   number   of  children    served,   the    scope   of   their 
services,   or   both.      This    Informal    survey   was    conducted   during   the 
summer  of   1978, 
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Qngoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Survey  of  HCEEP  projects  (to  be  completed  in  FY  1981). 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programmatic 
data . 

2,  "Evaluation  of  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Program,"  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.   Completed  June,  1976 


For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:   Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness , 

Contact:   Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-5380 
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Program 


Severely  Handicapped   Projects 
Legislation  :.  Expiration    Date: 

P.L.    91-230,    Part    C   of    EHA  September    30,    1982 

Section    624 

FUNDING    HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION          APPROPRIATION 

1974  I/  $        2,247,000 

1975  "27  2,826,000 

1976  If  3,250,000 

1977  37  5,000,000 

1978  3/  5,000,000 

1979  37  5,000,000 

1980  "37  5,000,000 

1981  37  5,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  establish  and  promote 
effective  innovative  practices  in  the  education  and  training 
of  severely  handicapped  children/youth.   Demonstration  projects 
funded  under  this  program  are  designed  to  develop  and  refine 
identification,  screening,  diagnostic,  and  prescriptive  procedures; 
and  instruments;  develop,  demonstrate,  and  refine  model  curriculum, 
methodology,  and  educational  materials;  and  package  and  dissemi- 
nate model  project  findings  and  products  such  as  curriculum  guides 
and  educational  materials. 

The  ultimate  educational  and  training  goal  for  severely 
handicapped  children  is  to  provide  appropriate  self-development 
experiences  to  this  population.   These  experiences  are  designed 
with  the  objective  of  helping  the  severely  handicapped  reach 
their  maximum  potential  of  developing  into  self  sufficient 
individuals  in  normalized,  community/home/neighborhood  environ- 
ments. 


I/  Funds  in  1974  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621  (Regional 
Resource  Centers),  Section  623  (Early  Childhood  Projects), 
and  Part  F  (Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films).  Total 
authorization  for  Part  C  in  1974  was  $66,500,000;  for  Part 
F,  $20,000,000. 

27  Funds  in  1975  and  1976  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  "621 
(Regional  Resource  Centers),  and  Section  623  (Early  Child- 
hood Projects), 

37  Funds  are  authorized  under  Part  C,  Section  621. 
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This  program  is  a  major  vehicle  for  the  implementation  of 
P.L.  94-142.   Therefore,  the  Federal  strategy  is  to  eventually 
cover  all  States  or  sparsely  populated  multi-State  regions  with 
demon  strati  ons  appropriate  to  statewide  needs. 

Expected  strategies  with  the  FY  80  appropriation  will  be  to: 

o  Fund  projects  for  severely  handicapped  children/ 
youth  which  target  on  (a)  public  school  service 
facilitating  social  integration;  (b)  functional 
curricula  across  domestic  living,  recreational 
and  commercial  domains;  (c)  qualitative  service 
improvement  through  innovative  practices;  and  (d) 
dei nsti tutional i zat ion  into  least  restrictive 
environments . 

o  Fund  projects  for  autistic  children  which  will 
emphasize  the  development  of  communication  and 
social  skills  and  demonstrate  and  replicate 
information  and  findings  in  these  skill  areas 
throughout  the  nation. 

o  Fund  projects  to  establish  new  special  education 
delivery  systems  for  the  severely  handicapped  in 
rural  and  urban  geographic  areas. 

Program  Operations: 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program,  contracts  are 
awarded  competitively  on  a  1-year  basis,  with  continuation 
funding  for  a  second  and  third  year  based  upon  the  project's 
effectiveness,  repl i cabi 1 ity ,  and  availability  of  funds.   Eligi- 
ble contractees  are  State  departments  of  education,  intermediate 
or  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

Program  Scope: 

Program  data  (FY  78)  indicate  that  approximately  388,200 
severely  handicapped  children  receive  some  services  from 
Federal,  State  and  private  sources.   Program  staff  estimate  that 
there  are  1,404,948  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  0-19)  in 
the  Nation.   Of  these  children,  465,000  are  severely  or  profound- 
ly mentally  retarded;  and  905,000  are  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed  (e.g.,  autistic  or  schizophrenic)  and  34,948  have 
multiple  handicaps. 

Comparative  statistics  prepared  by  OE  indicate  that  the 
total  number  of  severely  handicapped  children  needing  specialized 
services  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  past  6  years. 
The  least  severely  handicapped  are  gradually  being  integrated 
into  less  restrictive  service  environments,  but  past  decreases 
have  been  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  severely 
handicapped  children  identified  as  needing  specialized  services. 
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In  FY  80,  30  projects  were  funded;  all  of  these  were 
continuation  awards  -  no  new  project  awards  were  made  due  to 
funding  com pi i cations  regarding  Labor  Surplus  Area  Set- Aside 
requirements.   Approximately  3,300  severely  handicapped  children 
participated  in  projects  funded  by  this  program.   Two  projects  have 
been  validated  by  the  JDRP  as  exemplary  demonstration  models. 


States  have  historically  failed 
services  available  to  all  severely  ha 
the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142  the  number 
children  has  been  significantly  reduc 
that  if  a  State  receives  Federal  fina 
the  State  must  provide  free,  appropri 
to  all  handicapped  children  ages  3-18 
all  children  between  3  and  21  by  1980 
State  law  or  practice.  According  to 
required  to  give  the  second  highest  p 
to  all  severely  handicapped  children 


to  make  educational 
ndicapped  children.   With 

of  unserved  handicapped 
ed.   This  law  has  required 
ncial  aid  under  this  act 
ate  public  education  (FARE) 

by  September  1978,  and  to 
,  to  the  extent  allowable  by 
Federal  law,  all  States  are 
riority  to  providing  a  FARE 
within  each  disability  group 


In  fiscal  year  1981,  (1980  appropriation)  37  projects  are  to  be 
continued  at  a  cost  of  $1,084)600,  while  21  new  awards  are  anticipa- 
ted to  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $4,835,391  £/ .   Four  projects  will  have 
applied  for  Department  of  Education  validation  as  exemplary  demonstra 
tion  models.   Approximately  3,342  children  will  participate  in 
programs  during  FY  81, 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


None 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  information. 


For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:   Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8380 


5/  Includes  $919,991  carry  over  from  FY  1979  (LSASA  set-aside). 
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Program 


Regional    Education    Programs 


September    30,    1982 
FUNDING   HISTORY          YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


P.L.    91-230,    Part   C,    Section   6259 
Regional    Education   Programs 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


4   1 
•9   I 


10 
12 
14 


000,000 
I/ 

I/ 
000,000 

,000,000 
000,000 


16,000,000 


575,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,400,000 
2,400,000 
4,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enhance  the  acquisition 
by  handicapped  students  of  skills  for  successful  career  compe- 
tition in  the  professional,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  markets. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  including  junior  and  community 
colleges,  vocational  and  technical  institutions,  and  other 
appropriate  non-profit  educational  agencies  are  eligible  to 
receive  awards  for  the  development  and  operation  of  specifically 
designed  or  modified  programs  of  vocational,  technical,  post- 
secondary,  or  adult  education  for  deaf  or  other  handicapped 
persons. 

Program  Operations : 

Grants  or  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational 
and  technical  institutions,  and  'other  appropriate  nonprofit 
educational  agencies.  These  grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for 
the  development  and  .operation  of  specially  designed  or  modified 
programs  of  vocational,  technical,  postsecondary ,  or  adult  educa- 
tion for  deaf  or  other  handicapped  persons.   Priority  considera- 
tion is  given  to; 


o  Programs  serving  multi 
population  centers. 


State  regions  or  large 


]_/  Such  sums  as  become  necessary 
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o      Programs    adapting    existing    programs    of    voca- 
tional,   technical,    post-secondary,    or  adult 
education   to   the    special    needs   of   handicapped 
persons . 

o      Programs   designed   to    serve    areas   where    a    need 
for    such   services    is   clearly   demonstrated. 


Program    Scope : 

In    FY  80,    a   total    of   ten   programs   were   funded 
were   noncompeting   continuations.      In   addition   to    t 
programs    serving   over   700   deaf   students,    three    pro 
special    support    services    to   450   other    handicapped 
an   estimaed    20,000  other   handicapped    students    indi 
the   technical    assistance   and   conferences   and  works 
projects    represented   efforts   at   identification   of 
cost-effective  ways   of   providing    support   services, 
information   exchange   where   such    information   could 
institutions   of   higher   education   wishing    to    initia 
service   in   this   area. 


,    eight  of  which 
he   four  regional 
grams    provided 
students,    and    to 
rectly   through 
hops.      New 
best  practices, 
and   a   needed 
be    obtained    by 
te   and/or    improve 


The   types   of   services   provided   were:      tutoring,    counseling, 
adaptive   recreational    pursuits,    notetaking,    interpreting,  wheel- 
chair/personal   attendance,    and   adaptation  of  Instructional   media   to 
meet   the    unique   needs   of   the   handicapped.      It    is    estimated   that 
better   than    95%   of   the   handicapped   students   who   complete   their 
studies   with   the   benefit   of  the   services   supported    by  this   program 
are   employed    in   positions   commensurate  with   their   abilities. 

Ongoing   and   Planned    Evaluation: 

None 
Source  of   Evaluation    Data: 

Bureau   of    Education   for   the   Handicapped   programmatic   infor- 
mation. 


For   further    information   about   program    information, 

Contact:      Slagle    Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For   further   information   about   studies    of   program  effective- 


ness , 


Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8877 
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L    EVALUATION    REPORT   ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS. 


Program  Name: 

Special    Education   Personnel    Development 
Legislation:  jx£ina_bion    Date: 

P.L.    91-230,    Part   D   Sections   631,  September    30,    1982 

632, and  634  of   EHA,      Training 
Personnel    for  the   Education  of 
the   Handicapped  » 

FUNDING   HISTORY          YEA!  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1966  $      19,500,000  $        19,500,000 

1967  29,500,000  24,500,000 

1968  34,000,000  24,500,000 

1969  37,500,000  29,000,000 

1970  57,000,000  35,610,000 

1971  I/  32,600,000 

1972  ?/  34,645,000 

1973  3/  39,660,000 

1974  4/  39,615,000 

1975  45,000,000  37,700,000 

1976  52,000,000  40,375,000 

1977  50,000,000  45,375,000 

1978  75,000,000  45,375,000 

1979  80,000,000  57,687,000 

1980  85,000,000  55,375,000 

1981  90,000,000  58,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  this   program   is   to   ensure  an   adequate 
supply  of  educational    personnel    competent   to   deal    with    the 
special    educational    problems  of  the   handicapped.      This    program 
provides   financial    assistance   to   train    special    and   regular 
classroom  teachers,    supervisors,    administrators,    researchers, 
teacher  educators,    speech  correctionists ,   and   other   special 
service   personnel    such  as   specialists    in   physical    education   and 
recreation,  music  therapy,    and   paraprofessional  s .      Persons 
trained   under  this   program  come   from  a   variety  of    professional 
backgrounds.      Training    is   not   limited   to   persons   with  a    back- 
ground  in   education. 


I/  thru  47  A  total    of  $69,500,000  in   1971,  $87,000,000   in    1972, 

and   $103,500,000  in   1973  was  authorized  for   Part    D,    EHA,      The 

1973  authorization  was  extended   through  1974   by  virtue   of   the 
one-year  extension  contained    in  GEPA. 
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Pjrogram  Operations: 

In   order   to   accomplish  the   objectives   of  this   program, 
the   program   awards   grants   to   institutions   of    higher   educations 
State   education    agencies,    local    education  agencies,   and   other 
appropriate   nonprofit   agencies.      Grantees  are  placed  on  a   3-year 
cycle   system.      A  third   of  the  States   and    territories  apply  for 
new   cycles   each   year.      A   series   of   12    priorities    are    used   on   a 
preservice  and   inservice   basis.      The    system  allows   for   funding 
allocations    based   on   various   priorities    of   differential    needs    such 
as    stipends,    faculty    salaries,    or   curriculum   development.     All 
awards   are   made   on   a    12  month   basis   and    the    program   is    forward 
funded  with   the   minimum  award   being   $1,000   and  the  average  award 
approximately    $60, 000. 

Through  this   program  financial    assistance   is   given  to 
individuals    for   preservice  training;    i.e.,    full-time   students 
specializing   in   special    education.      Additionally,    inservice 
training   is   a   major   priority  for   both   regular  education  teachers 
and   for   special    education   personnel. 

Program  Scope: 

During   FY   80  the   program  provided   pre-service  training   for 
7,174    special    educators   and    support   personnel    for   both   regular 
and    special    education   at   a   cost   of   $28,517,000.       It   also   provided 
inservice   training   for   21,131    special    educatorss    82,821   regular 
classroom  teachers,    23,396  administrators   and  supervisors,  and 
65,876   other    school    and    support   personnel.      With    FY   80   program 
funds   the  following   activities  were  carried   out: 

1 )   P  r  e  p  a  r  a  t  i_o  n   o  f  S  p  e  c  i  a  1    Ed  u  c  a  tors  : 

o  Inservice  and  preservice  training  for  education 
specialists  serving  handicapped  children  aged 
birth  through  6  years.   Many  trainees  work  with 
handicapped  children  in  regular  educational 
programs  upon  graduation. 

o  Train  special  education  personnel  to  serve 
the  severely  and  multi-handicapped  (including 
emotionally  disturbed  and  autistic)  and/or 
to  meet  national  and  regional  needs  for  low 
incidence  target  groups.   P.L.  94-142  requires 
provision  of  appropriate  education  for  the  most 
severely  handicapped  child,  within  each  disa- 
bility. 
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2 )  Preparation  of  Support  Personnel  for  Regular  and 
Spec"*!  al.  Education : '    ' 

o  Train  paraprof essiona 1 s  to  assist  both 
special  educators  and  regular  classroom 
teachers. 

o  Train  specialists  in  physical  education  or 
therapeutic  recreation  to  integrate  appropri- 
ate techniques  into  a  child's  overall  education 
program.   These  additional  types  of  services 
are  required  so  that  many  handicapped  children 
can  function  in  a  regular  classroom  situation 
for  at  least  a  part  of  each  day. 

o  Prepare  specialists  from  various  related 

fields,  such  as  the  health  and  social  sciences 
to  integrate  educational  information,  methodology 
and  practices  for  the  handicapped  child  into 
their  support  functions. 

o  Provide  training  in  handicapping  conditions  so 
that  specialists  w1  M  be  effective  in  providing 
services  to  the  handicapped. 

o  Train  personnel  in  vocational  and  career  educa- 
tion to  provide  programs  for  the  handicapped  or 
to  include  them  in  their  regular  programs. 

o  Support  programs  designed  to  recruit  and  train 
parents  and  other  volunteers  to  work  in  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped. 

3 )  Special  Education  Training  for  Regular  Education 
teachers: 

Provide  special  education  training  to  personnel 
preparing  for  regular  classroom  teaching  and  administra- 
tion; and  provide  inservice  training  for  regular  class- 
room personnel  already  in  the  field.   P.L.  94-142  specifies 
that  handicapped  children  be  placed  in  th"least  restrictive 
environment."   Large  numbers  of  regular  room  personnel 
are  encountering  handicapped  children  in  their  classrooms, 
The  need  for  training  continues  to  increase.   Programs  may 
include  supportive  services  from  special  education  personnel 
who  work  with  handicapped  children. 
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4)    Instructional    Mod els: 

Two    activities   are    funded   which   train    personnel    and 
which  develop    new  models   of    instruction    for    the    preparation 
of   personnel    who    teach   the    handicapped.      The   activities   are 
(1)    the    support   and   development   of   post   doctoral    training 
programs;     (2)    the    identification   and   dissemination   of 
cost-effective    training   models. 

Program    Effectiveness    and    Progress: 

Program   estimates    based    on    P.L.    94-142   Annual    Program   Plans 
prepared    by    each   State    indicate    that    in    order    for    the    educational 
system  to  meet    its    full    service    commitment,    an  additional    64*000 
specially-trained    teachers    were    needed    for   September    1978.      This 
did  not   consider   attrition,    only    known    vacancies. 

The    P.L.    94-142    specification    that    handicapped    persons    be 
placed    in    the    least    restrictive    educational    environment    has 
resulted    in    increasing    number  of   regular   classroom    teachers    en- 
countering   handicapped    children.      Current   emphasis    is    being    placed 
upon   institutions   of    higher    education    (IHE)    Deans    Grants,    changing 
elementary  and    secondary   curricula    to    improve    the    capability  of 
regular   classroom   teachers    to   work    effectively  with   children   with 
handicapping   conditions.      The    training    is   expected    to   empha-size: 

o    knowledge   of   the    handicapped    including    attitude 
and  awareness    training 

o    teaching   methodologies    used    with    handicapped 
children 

o   classroom  management    skills 

o   utilization    of    specialized   and    ancillary   personnel 
to   provide    support    services 

In   addition,    regular    education   inservice    projects    (REG I)   which 
represent  more    than    200    projects,    are   developing   models   which  can 
be    replicated    by   either   S  EAs    or    LEAs,    using    P.L.    94-142    funds. 
Projects    have    been    funded    in   all    50   States    and   two    territories.    These 
models   are   being   developed   and   training    initiated   by   a   variety  of 
agencies   and    organizations    -    IHEs,    SEAs,    LEAs,    lEUs,    research  groups 
and   professional    organizations. 

Ongoing   and    Planned    Evaluation    Studies: 

A   study   of   the   effectiveness    of   projects    providing    inservice 
training   to   regular   classroom  teachers    began    in   FY    1979. 

Source  of   Evaluation    Data: 


Bureau   of    Education   for   the   Handicapped   program   information. 
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For  further   information  about   program   information, 

Contact:      Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For  further   information  about   studies   of   program   effective 
ness, 

Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Recruitment  and  Information 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  D  of  EHA          September  30,  1982 
Section  633,  Recruitment  of 
Educational  Personnel  and  Infor- 
mation Dissemination 

FUNDING  HISTORY     YEAR      AUTHORIZATION    APPROPRIATION 

1966 
1967 
1968 

1969  $         1,000,000  $  250,000 

1970  1  ,000,000  475,000 

1971  I/  500,000 

1972  2/  500,000 

1973  3V  664,000 

1974  ?/  500,000 

1975  500,000  500,000 

1976  500,000  500,000 

1977  1  ,000,000  1  ,000,000 

1978  2,000,000  1 ,000,000 

1979  2,000,000  1  ,000,000 

1980  2  ,500,000  1 ,000,000 

1981  2,500,000  1  ,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  is  designed  to  encourage  people  to  enter 
the  field  of  special  education,  to  disseminate  information  and 
provide  referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped  children, 
and  to  assist  them  in  their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate 
diagnostic  and  -  educational  programs  for  their  children. 

Program  Operation: 

This  program  operates  by  providing  non  matching  grants  or 
contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions  with  the  requirement  that  such  funds  be  used  for: 

I/  thru  I/  A  total  of  $69,500,000  in  1971,  $87,000,000  in  1972, 
and  $103,500,000  in  1973,  was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA. 
The  1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue 
of  the  one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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o    Encouraging    students   and   professional    personnel    to 
work    in    various   fields   of  education   of   handicapped 
children    and    youth   through  developing   and   distri- 
buting   innovative   materials    to   assist   in   recruiting 
personnel    for   such   careers,    and   by   publicizing 
information   about   existing   forms   of  financial    aid 
which  might   enable    students   to   pursue   such   careers. 

o   Disseminating    information   about   the   programs, 
services,    and   resources   for   the   education   of 
handicapped    children,    or   providing   referral 
services    to   parents,    teachers,   and   other  persons 
especially   interested    in   the   handicapped. 

Program  Scope   and    Effectiveness: 

Implementation    of  the   Education   for  All    Handicapped 
Children    Act    (P.L.    94-142)    has   resulted   in   a   significant   number 
of   inquiries   about    education   for   the   handicapped.      To   promote 
a    greater   awareness    of  the   availability  of   services   for   the 
handicapped,    the   $1    million   appropriation    (FY    1979)   went   to: 

o    Fund    Parent    Information   Centers    to   assure   that 
referral    and    information  services   are   accessible 
to    any  and   all    handicapped   children   and   their 
parents  . 

o   Conduct   workshops    in   geographically   strategic 
areas    of   the    country  for  the   purpose   of  orienting 
as   many   people  as   possible   about   the   functions/ 
responsibilities   for  all    parents   who   wish   to 
attend   and   provide    training   for   those   parents   who 
may   be   operating  a    local    unit. 

o    Develop,    produce  and  distribute   information 
generated    by   parents   to   be   used   by   all    persons 
interested   in   providing    services   for   the 
handicapped . 

o    Continue   development  of   information   packages 
for    Indians,    the  di sadvantaged,    those   of 
limited-English   speaking   ability,    and   the 
geographically   isolated. 

o   Continue   operation   of  the   Information   Clearing- 
house  which  develops,    produces   and   distributes 
informational    packets   on   available   services 
for   the   handicapped.      Recipients   of  this    infor- 
mation  include    the   handicapped,    parents   of 
the   handicapped,   or   any  other   persons   who 
may   be   interested   in   finding   out  what   is 
available   for   the   handicapped. 
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o   Continue   to  reach   a  concerned   constituency 

through   the   Closer   Look   Report   which   circulates 
about   175,000  copies  yearly. 

Of   the  7   projects  underway   in   fiscal   year   1980,    1    is   a 
new  awards   and   6  are   continuations.      Those   activities    include 
a  contract  for   an   information   clearinghouse »   a   contract  to  advertise 
the  services   of   the   clearinghouse   (media  outreach   campaign),    four 
Centers,   and   a   policy   information  center. 

Ongoing   and   Planned    Evaluation   Studies: 

None 
Sources   of   Evaluation   Data: 

Bureau   of   the    Education  for   the    Handicapped   program  infor- 
mation. 


For  further   information  about  program   information, 

Contact:      Slagle    Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For  'further   information  about   studies    of   program  effective- 
ness , 

Contact:      Eugene  Tucker 
(202)    245-8877 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION   REPORT    ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Innovation   and    Development 

n  Expiration    Pate: 


P.L.    91-230,    Part    E   of    EHA,    as  September    30,    1982 
amended   by  P.L.    95-49   Section 
641  ,    642,    Research    in   the 
Education   of   the    Handicapped 

FUNDING   HISTORY          YEAR               AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1964  $   2,000,000  $    2,000,000 

1965  $   2,000,000  $    2,000,000 

1966  6,000,000  6,000,000 

1967  9,000,000  8,000,000 

1968  12,000,000  11  ,100,000 

1969  14,000,000  12,800,000 

1970  18,000,000  13,360,000 

1971  27,000,000  15,300,000 

1972  35,500,000  15,755,000 

1973  45,000,000  9,916,000 

1974  9,916,000 

1975  15,000,000  9,341  ,000 

1976  20,000,000  11  ,000,000 

1977  20,000,000  11  ,000,000 

1978  J/      20,000,000  20,000,000 

1979  22,000,000  20,000,000 

1980  24,000,000  20,000,000 

1981  26,000,000  20,000,000 


Program  Goals  and   Objectives: 


Innovation   and   development   activities   attempt   to    improve 
the  effectiveness   and   efficiency  of  the   educational    system 
and   Its   provisions   for   handicapped   children   by   supporting   the 
development  and  validation   of   new  service  models,    by   packaging 
information   in   usable   form,    and   by   systematically   di sseminatinq 
this   information. 


AS   ot^FY   1978   projects   previously   funded    under   the    Specific 
Learning   Disabilities   program  are   funded   under   the    Innovation 
and   Development  program,   accounting   for   the    substantial 
increase   in  appropriation. 
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Program   Operations: 

This   program    is   concerned   about    improving   educational 
opportunities    for    ha ndi  capped    child re n    through    support    of 
decision-oriented   research   and   related    activities.       Support 
includes    grants    or   contracts   for   research,    surveys,    or   model 
demonstrations   relating   to   education    of    handicapped    children. 
Additionally,    grants   are  made   for   similar   activities    relating 
to   physical    education   or   recreation   for    handicapped    children. 
Activities   are    Integrated   in   a    planned   pattern   to    support   teacher 
training    and   the    special    service    functions    of  the    total    Federal 
program   for    handicapped   children. 

Grants   and/or   contracts   are   made    to   State   or    local    educa- 
tional   agencies,    institutions   of   higher    education,    and    other 
public   or   private   educational    or   research   agencies    and    organiza- 
tions.     Awards   are  made   based   on   national    competition.      Projects 
are   approved   for   periods   ranging    from    1    to    5   years.      Generally 
awards   are  made   for   one  year  with  continued    funding    based   on 
quality  performance   and   availability   of    funds. 

Program   Scope: 

In   FY   80,    108   research   projects    were    supported;    of   these    58 
were    new   efforts   and    50  were   continuations    of   projects    begun   in 
previous   years.      These   projects    supported    research    on    programs    for 
orthopedic   and   otherwise   health    impaired  children,    hearing   impaired 
children,    programs    for   the   mentally   retarded,    programs    for   speech 
impaired,    visually    impaired,    emotionally  disturbed,    learning   disabled, 
and   other   programs    classified    as    noncategori cal  .      The    largest    expendi- 
ture was   allocated    to   noncategorical    programs.      The    interest  in  issues 
related    to    P.L.    94-142   and   in   attitudinal    research    was    especially 
noteworthy   in    FY    1980. 

In   addition   to   the   research   projects    this    program   supported 
66  model    demonstration   projects.      Twenty  were   new   projects  and  44  were 
non-competitive   continuation  awards.      Sixty-five   of   these   projects 
supported   model    demonstration   centers,    and    one    provided   technical 
assistance   in   demonstration   techniques.      Increased    interest  in 
secondary   level    programs   was   a   feature   of    the    1 980      program. 

During   FY   80   the    Innovation  and    Development    program  will 
have   produced  over   75   products   relating    to    the    education  of  handicapped 
children  and    an   equal    number   of   publications  in    professional    journals, 
processed   over   150   research  reports,    and   provided   model    programs    to 
some   2,100   handicapped   children. 
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Ongoing    and    Planned    Evaluation   Studies:, 

None 
Source   of   Evaluation    Data:, 

Bureau   of   the    Education   of   the    Handicapped   program   infor 
mation. 


For   further    Information   about   program   information, 

Contact;      Slagle   Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For  further   information   about    studies   of   program   effective 
ness , 

Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 


Legi  slati  on: 


P.L.  91-230,  Part  F  of  EHA 
Instructional  Media  for  the 
Handicapped,  Sections  652  and  653 
as  amended  by  P.L.  93-380,  and 
P.L.  94-142 


Expiratl on  Date 
Indefi  nite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATI 


3,000 
8,000 
8,000 
10,000 
12,500 
15,000 
20,000 
20,000 
18,000 
22,000 
22,000 
24,000 
25,000 
27,000 
29,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


2,800 
2,800 
4,750 
6  ,500 


6 

6 

13 

13 
13 
16 
19 
19 
19 
19 


000 
000 
000 
000 
250 
250 
000 
000 
000 
000 


19,000 


,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000    I/ 

,000  "" 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 


This    program   supports   grants   or  contracts    for    the  purpose 
of  providing    special    educational    materials    to    handi  capped 
learners.      Educational   materials   are  produced    and   distributed 
for   use    by   the    handicapped,    their   parents,    actual    or   potential 
employers,    and   other   interested    persons    in    order   to  meet    this 
objective.      Program  funds   are   used    to   caption    and   distribute 
films   and   other   visual    training  media    to  assist   deaf  persons 
and   to   train  persons   in  the   techniques   of   using   educational 
media  for    instructing   the    handicapped.      Additionally,  media 
development   centers   ar-e  funded  to  conduct  research   for  advan- 
cing  the  art  of   developing   appropriate    educational    media    for 
the    handicapped. 


In  April    1975,    litigation  was    settled  which    resulted   in  the 
release  of   $12,500*000  appropriated   under   the   1973  Continuing 
Resolution.      Of  these   funds,    $1,012,332   was    used   in   the  Media 
Services   and    Captioned    Films    program  during    fiscal   year  1976, 
increasing   obligations   over   1976   by   that   amount. 
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Program  Operations: 

To  accomplish  program  objectives,  a  loan  service  has 
been  established  for  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  and  related 
educational  media  for  the  handicapped.   Educational  materials 
are  made  available  in  the  United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes 
to  handicapped  persons,  parents  of  handicapped  persons,  and 
other  persons  directly  involved  in  activities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  handicapped.   Activities  permissible  for  this 
purpose  include:   the  acquisition  of  films  and  other  educational 
media  for  purchase,  lease  or  gift;  acquisition  by  lease  or 
purchase  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
above.   Contracts  are  provided  for  the  captiom'ng  of  films  and 
for  the  distribution  of  films  and  other  educational  media  and 
equipment  through  State  schools  for  the  handicapped  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  which  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers 
for  such  distribution.   Additionally,  grants  or  contracts  provide 
for  research  in  the  use  and  production  of  educational  and  train- 
ing media.   Provisions  are  made  for  the  distribution  of  the 
materials,  for  utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  other 
governmental  agencies  and  for  accepting  gifts,  contributions,  as 
well  as  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  of  individuals  and 
organizations.   Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  up  to  36 
months;  however a-  awards  are  made  annually,  with  renewals  funded 
on  the  basis  of  a  project's  effectiveness,  the  repl icabi 1 i ty  of 
its  elements  and  availability  of  funds. 

Program  Scope; 

In  FY  79  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers  were  funded 
for  the  severely  handicapped  and  the  hearing  impaired.   The 
legislatively  mandated  centers  provided  support  for  the  design, 
adaptation,  development  and  production  of  media  and  materials 
geared  to  the  unique  learning  problems  of  these  populations. 
Eleven  awards  were  made  to  ensure  that  products  developed  for 
the  handicapped  were  distributed  to  the  consumers  and  31  grants 
were  awarded  to  provide  for  research,  development,  and  production 
in  the  utilization  of  educational  technology  to  further  advance 
this  field.   In  addition,  Captioned  Films  distributed  to  deaf 
adults  and  to  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  reached  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  deaf  persons  of  all  ages.   Captioned  television 
news  reached  an  estimated  6  million  persons  daily  per  broadcast 
from  over  140  stations  including  American  Samoa.   To  implement  closed 
captioned  television  for  the  hearing  impaired,  the  National  Captiom'ng 
Institute  was  created  to  develop  the  captions  for  broadcasting.   During 
FY  79  the  following  types  of  activities  were  supported  under  this 
program; 

o  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers 

o  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 

o  Captioned  Television  and  Telecommunications 

o  Marketing  and  Implementation  Activities 

o  Recordings  for  the  blind 

o  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf 

o  Grants  for  the  Development  of  Educational  Technology 
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During    FY   80    this    program  will    provide   approximately   the    same 
level    of   program   activities    as    in    FY    79.      A   total    of    110   awards 
will    be   made    to    support: 

1 )    Educational    Media   and    Materials    Centers:      These 
centers    which   were   first   funded    in    FY    77    in 
response    to    congressional    interest    were    continued. 
Emphasis    was    on   the    systematic    delivery    of 
educational    technology   to    special    populations 
through    the    design   and/or   adaptation,    develop- 
ment,   and    production   of    appropriate   education 
materials.      The   centers    also   provided   training 
in   the   selection   and   use  of   these   materials    and 
promoted    the    utilization   of  materials    available 
for  circulation. 

2)'  Marketing    and    Implementation    Strategy:      Through 
one  marketing    linkage    project, 50    subsidiary    awards 
were   made    to   continue   the   development    of    a 
marketing    and    implementation    program    to    assure 
that  models   of  curricula   and   materials    designed 
for   the    handicapped   are   widely   distributed   among 
handicapped   consumers.      This    activity   is    expected 
to    have    helped    promote    testing    and    development   of 
promising   prototypes   of   educational    devices    for 
production   models. 

The    production   of   custom-made    tape    copies    of 
textbooks    for   distribution   to   blind   elementary 
and    high   school    students  was    continued    through  other 
market! ng   contracts. 

3)    Captioning    and    Recording:      A   total    of    55    awards 
were  made   to  continue   the   adaptation,    development, 
production   and   distribution    of   devices    incorpora- 
ting  the  most   recent   technological    and    telecommuni- 
cative   advancements   in   television    and   recording. 
The   program   captions   programs    for    the   deaf   and 
develops   new   television    programming   for    the 
handicapped,    and   develops    educational    programming 
for   parents   of   the   handicapped.      Support    for   the 
production   of  recordings   for   the    blind    and    print- 
handicapped    was    continued. 

4}    National    Theatre    of   the    Deaf:      Support    continued 
for   the    National    Theatre  of   the   Deaf.      This    Theatre 
serves   as    a   talent   center   for   activities    in    theatre 
arts,    providing   vocational,    educational,    cultural 
and    social    enrichment   for   the   deaf. 
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5)   Grants   Program  for  Media   Research   and    Development: 
An"  estimated   35  awards  will    be  made.      Activities 
focus  on   research   to   identify   and  meet    the    full 
range  of  special    needs   of  the   handicapped    relative 
to  educational    materials   and   technology.       Included 
are  demonstrations  of  new  or   improved  methods, 
approaches,    or    techniques   which   are    designed    to 
assist  handicapped   individuals   adjust   to    their 
disability.      Additionally,    the   creation   or   adapta- 
tion  of  media   and    technology   to   aid    the    handicapped 
are   supported    by   this    program.      The   media    or 
technology  are   designed   for   use   by   handicapped 
persons,   their   parents,   actual    or   potential    employers, 
and  others   who   are   involved   with   the   handicapped. 

Ongoing  and   Planned    Evaluation   Studies: 

None 
Source   of   Evaluation   Data: 

Bureau  of  the   Education   of  the   Handicapped   program   data. 


For  further   information   about   program   i nfomration  , 


Contact:     Slagle   Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 


ness, 


For  further   information   about   studies   of   program   effective- 


Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Studies 
Legi  slation : 

Sections  617  and  618  of  Part  B  of 
EHA,  as  added  by  P.L.  94-142 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 

I/ 
T/ 
T/ 
T/ 
17 


Expiration    Date: 
Indefinite 

APPROPRIATION 

$  1,735,000 
2,300,000 
2  ,300,000 
1 ,000,000 
2,300,000 


The   purpose   of   this    program    is    to   evaluate    the    effectiveness 
of   the   states    in    providing    a   free   appropriate   public    education    to   all 
handicapped    children   as   mandated    by   Public    Law   94-142,    the   Education 
for   All    Handicapped    Children   Act    of   1975.      The   evaluation    activities 
identify    both    the   problems    and    the   successes    state    and    local    education 
agencies    are   having    in    implementing    the    law.      The    information   from 
these   activities    is    used    in   reporting    to    Congress    on    the   progress 
being  made    in  meeting   the  full    educational    opportunity    goal    specified 
in    P.L.    94-142   and    in   designing    technical    assistance    activities   to 
promote   implementation    by   state    and    local    education    agencies.      The 
evaluation   activities    and   the   annual  report    to   Congress    are  mandated 
by   Section    618   of    the    law;    the   technical    assistance    activities    are 
mandated    by   Section    617. 

program   Operations  : 

The  Secretary  conducts,  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  studies 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  Part  B  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act. 


!_/   Such   sums   as   become  necessary. 
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Program  Scope: 

Evaluation    studies    funded   focus    around    the   following    questions: 

o   Are  we    serving    the   intended    beneficiaries? 

o  Where    are    the    beneficiaries    being    served? 

o  What    services    are    being   provided    to    children? 

o   Do  services    provided  meet  the   intent   of   the   law? 

o  What   administrative  mechanisms   are   in   place? 

o  What   are   the  consequences   of   implementing    the   law? 

Studies    and    technical    assistance  activities    underway   in   FY    1980 
are    designed    to: 

1.  Describe    and    evaluate   the   special    education    and    related 
services    available   and   provided   to   handicapped   children   across 
the  nation. 

2.  Describe    the  effects   student   characteristics    and   school 
district    practices   and   policies    have   on   the   transfer   of 
students    from   special    to   regular   education   programs, 

3.  Describe    the   procedures    used    by   states    and    by    school 
districts    for  making  ded  sions  about   the   settings    in   which 
handicapped    children  will    be  educated   and   identify   the 
standards    used   by  judges   and   hearing   officers    in    setting 
least   restrictive  environment   disputes. 

4.  Describe    administrative  strategies  which   facilitate   the 
successful    inclusion   of  handicapped   children   in    the   least 
restrictive   environment  and  provide   technical    assistance   to 
state   and   local    education   agencies    in   implementing    these 
strategi  es . 

5.  Examine   the  placement  options   available   to   handicapped 
secondary   school    students   and   compare   the   academic   courses, 
nonacademic   courses, vocational    education   opportunities,    and 
after-school    activities   of  handicapped   and   nonhandi capped 
secondary   students.      In   addition,    assist   administrators    in 
expanding   program  options   and   program   flexibility   for 
secondary   students . 

6.  Describe   the  content  and   the  quality   of   individualized 
education    programs   across   the   nation. 
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7.  Examine   the   procedures    used    in   urban    school    districts    for 
evaluating    students   who   have    been    referred    for    special    educa- 
tion   assessment.      Identify    strategies    for    increasing   the 
efficiency   of    the    assessment   process    and    provide    technical 
assistance    to    local    education    agencies    in    implementing    these 
strategi  es . 

8.  Describe    strategies    for    improving    the    procedures    school s 
use    in    obtaining   informed    parental    consent    for    special 
education   assessment   and   placement  decisions. 

9.  Provide   technical    assistance   to   state    and    local    education 
agencies    for    improving      child    count    and   child    find    procedures, 
reducing    individualized   education   program   paperwork,   and 

imp! ementi  ng    i  nter agency   agreements . 

10.  Examine    the   procedures    used    by   large,    medium,    and   small 
school    districts   in   financing    special    education    in   order  to 
better    understand    the  flow    and    use   of   P.L.    94-142    funds. 

11.  Evaluate    the   impact   of   P.L,    94-142   on    the    child    and   the 
family   through   the   use  of   in-depth  case   studies. 

12.  Describe   and   evaluate   the   progress   being   made    in   implemen- 
ting   the    provisions    of   P.L.    94-142. 

Ongoing    and    Planned    Evaluation: 

An   evaluation   of   this   program   is    not    planned. 
Sources    of  _E valuation    Data: 

Office   of  Special    Education   program   data. 


For   further   information   about   program   information, 

Contact:      Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)    245-2381 

For  further   information   about    studies   of   program    effectiveness, 

Contact:      Eugene  Tucker 
(202)    245-8380 


D. 

Occupational,  Adult, 
and  Career  Education 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education —-Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of      September  30,  1982 
1963  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
94-482  Part  A,  subpart  4 

FUNDING  HISTORY     YEAR     AUTHORIZATION    APPROPRIATION 

1969  $      40,000,000  -0- 

1970  40,000,000         $      20,000,000 

1971  50,000,000  20,000,000 

1972  60,000,000  20,000,000 

1973  60,000,000  20,000,000 

1974  60,000,000  20,000,000 

1975  60,000,000  20,000,000 

1976  60,000,000  20,000,000 

1977  35,000,000  20,000,000 

1978  45,000,000  20,000,000 

1979  45,000,000  20,000,000 

1980  50,000,000  20,000,000 

1981  50,000,000  20,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Under  Part  A,  subpart  4,  funds  are  provided  to  assist 
States  in  conducting  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons 
with  academic  or  economic  handicaps  who  require  special  services 
and  assistance  in  order  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.   Funds  shall  be  allocated  within  the  State  to 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  youth  unemployment  and  school 
dropouts.   Services  and  programs  may  also  be  provided  to  eligi- 
ble students  in  nonprofit  private  schools. 

Program  Operation : 

Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  by  formula  with  no 
matching  required.   Special  services  and  programs  are  provided 
so  that  the  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  can  be  mainstreamed 
into  regular  vocational  programs,  or  where  necessary,  separate 
programs  are  provided.   The  target  population  includes:  persons 
of  minority  ethnic  backgrounds,  inmates  in  correctional  institu- 
tions, dropouts,  persons  in  rurally  isolated  areas,  persons  in 
inner  cities,  migrants,  persons  with  limited- Engl  ish-speaking 
ability,  the  undereducated ,  and  juvenile  delinquents.   Special 
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services   and    programs    are   provided   these  youth   and   adults    to 
encourage   them   to    stay   in    school    to   acquuire   the   academic   and 
occupational    skills   needed   for   successful    employment   or   to   continue 
to   pursue    their   career   preparation. 

Special    services    include   specially   trained   teachers    in 
remedial    and    bilingual    specialties,    staff  aides,   additional 
counseling    services,    facilities    accessible   to   a   high  concen- 
tration  of   these    students,   and    instructional    materials   and 
equipment   best    suited    to   their   needs  and   abilities. 

Some   of   the   areas   where   these   funds   have   been   expended 
are   those   where    English    is   a    second   language,   rural    depressed 
communities,    low-cost    housing   developments   in   the   inner   city, 
correctional    institutions,   and   off-reservation   locations   with 
a    predominance   of   American   Indians. 

Program   Scope: 

States    reported    150,528   di sadvantaged   students   received 
services   or   participated    in   programs  designed   to  meet   their 
needs   in    FY    1979    under   the   special    funding. 

Program    Effectiveness    and   Progress: 

State   reports    do    not   describe   the   kinds   of   services   available, 
the   effectiveness   of   such   services   in   improving   student   retention 
and   completion    in   occupational    training   programs   or  other    impact   data. 

Findings    from   the   assessment  of  the   disadvantaged   set  aside 
under  State   grant   funds   and   the    special    needs   categorical    program   are 
reported    under    the    State   grant   evaluation.      States   generally   used 
Special    Needs   funds    for   specific   projects.      Some   tates   used   this  money 
for  populations    the   States  do   not  ordinarily   serve,    such   as   correc- 
tional   inmates   and    school    dropouts. 

Ongoing    and    Planned    Evaluation   Studies: 

NIE  will    continue   to   examine   vocational    services   for   the   disad- 
vantaged   under   their  mandated   study. 

Sources   of    Evaluation   Data: 


Annual    State   Vocational    Education   Reports 
State   Advisory   Committee   Reports 

Assessment   of   Vocational    Education   Students   for   Disadvan- 
taged  Students,    Olympus    Research   Corporation.    December   1976. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:  Leroy  A.  Cornelsen 
(202)  245-3352 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT    ON    EDUCATION  .PROGRAMS 


Program    Name: 

Vocational    Education  — Indian   Tribes   and    Indian   Organi- 
zations 

Legislation  :  Expiration    Date: 

Vocational    Education   Act   of   1963  September    30,    1982 

as    amended    by    P.L.    94-482,    Title    I, 
Part    A,    Section    103    (a)    (B)    (iii) 

FUNDING    HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION        APPROPRIATION   ]_/ 

1978  $   8,360,000    $    5,437,682 

1979  9,789,000       5,437,777 

1980  11  ,800,000       5,922,888 

1981  11  ,800,000       6,100,000 

Program    Goals    and    Objectives: 

Under   this    program,    the   Commissioner   is   authorized   to 
award   contracts    to   Indian  tribal    organizations   and    Indian   tribes 
eligible   to   contract   with  the   Secretary   of   the    Interior   for   the 
administration   of   programs    under   the    Indian   Self-Determination 
and    Education   Assistance   Act  of  1975   or   under  the   Act   of 
April    16,    1934. 

The   tribal    organization  will    plan,   conduct   and   administer 
the   vocational    education   programs.      Awards   will    not   exceed 
three   fiscal    years.      Requests   for   continuation   beyond   the 
project    period   are   considered  competitively  with   all    other 
appl i  cations . 

Program   Operation and    Scope: 

Thirty-three   contracts   were  awarded   in   13   States   to   tribal 
organizations   during    fiscal    year   1980.      Of   these,    19   projects 
begin   their   third   year  of   funding.      Eleven   are   in   their   second 
year   and   three   new  projects   are   beginning.      Ongoing   projects   are 
reviewed   each  year  and  continuation    is   based   on   evidence   of 
satisfactory   performance, 

37 P.L.    94-482   authorizes   a  one   percent   set-aside   of   funds 

from   Subparts   2   and    3    (basic   grant  and   program   improvement) 
to    support    Indian   projects. 
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The   projects  funded  under  this  authority  generally   support 
new  vocational    programs   on   Indian   reservations  where   training 
opportunities   have   been  very   limited   or   install    new  occupational 
programs   and/or   support   services   in  existing   facilities.      Most 
projects   are  designed   to   bring   training   to   Indians   who   cannot 
commute  great  distances   and  who  cannot    afford   to   leave   home  to 
attend   schools. 

Training   is  offered   in  a  wide   range  of   occupations   varying 
from  building  construction   trades,    paraprofessional    rehabilitation 
services,    business   and   clerical    skills,    small    business   and   public 
management,   agricultural    occupations,    automoti  ve   repair   and 
maintenance,   upgrading   skills  of   police   employees,    aquaculture 
and   fisheries  management,   graphic   arts   and  bilingual    training   in 
machine   shop  occupations. 

The    33  programs   funded   under   this   authority   generally  support 
new  vocational    programs  on   Indian   reservations  where   training 
opportunities   have   been   very  limited   or   install    new  occupational 
programs   and/or   supportive   services   in    existing   facilities. 
Most  projects   are  designed   to  bring  training    to    Indians   who  cannot 
commute  great   distances   and   who  cannot    afford   to   leave   home  to 
attend   schools. 

Ongoing   and   Planned   Studies: 

A   short-term  evaluation   study   is   currently   underway    to  meet 
the  mandate   under  the   Vocational    Technical   Amendments    (P.L.   95-40), 
Section   103.      The   study  will    examine  the  extent   to   which    these 
discretionary  programs  meet  their   stated   objectives    and   describe 
how  the  vocational    programs   fit   into  and   forward   the   economic 
development   plans  of  the   tribes.      The   study   will    also    identify 
factors  which   inhibit  or   limit  the   operation   of  the    programs  as 
planned  and  will    identify  the  key  variables   which   appear   necessary 
to   provide  programs   of   high  quality.      The   study  will    use   readily 
available   information  as   to   how  the  participants   fared   in   terms 
of   completing   their  training   and   finding   employment. 


For  further   information  about   program  operations, 

Contact:      Thomas   L.    Johns 
(202)    245-8174 

For   further   information  about   program  effectiveness, 

Contact:      Dorothy   Shuler 
(202)    245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education ~ Basl c  Grants  to  States 


Lecp  slatlon 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Part  A, 
subparts  2  and  3 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

197b 

1980 

1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1982 
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both  sexes   and    (4)    to   provide   part-time   employment   for  youths 
who   need    the   earnings    to   continue   their   vocational    training 
on    a  ful 1 -time   basi  s. 

Grants   to   the   States  may   be   used    in    accordance   with    five- 
year  State   plans   and   annual    plans    for  a   variety  of   purposes 
cited    under   Subpart   Two.      Work   study   and    cooperative   education 
programs,    former  categorial    programs,   were   consolidated   with 
the   basic   grant   program. 

Under  Subpart   Three,    program    improvement   grants    assist  States 
in    upgrading   and   expanding   their  vocational    programs    and    providing 
supportive   services.      Funding    categories    include:      research 
programs,    exemplary   and   innovative   programs;    curriculum   development, 
guidance   and   counseling   services,   pre-and    in-service    training;   grants 
to   overcome   sex   bias   and    costs   of   supervision    and   administration    of 
vocational    education   programs. 

Vocational    funds   are   appropriated   on    an    advance    basis    to 
enable   States    and   local    school    officials    to   plan    efficiently. 

Program   Operation 

Formula   grants   assist   States    in    conducting    vocational 
education   programs    for  persons   of  all    ages    to   assure   access   to 
vocational    training    programs   of   high   quality.    Within    these   formula 
grants    national    priorities   require   States    to    utilize    15   percent  of 
the    allotments   for   postsecondary   and    adult   programs.      They   are  also 
required    to   expend   10   percent   for   vocational    education    programs   for 
handicapped   students   and   20  percent   for   di sadvantaged    students, 
including   persons   of   limited   English-speaking   ability.      These 
priorities   for   the   handicapped   and   di sadvantaged    populations   specify 
that   the    States   are   to   use   the   funds    to   the  maximum   extent   possible 
to    assist   these   students    in   participating    in    regular   vocational 
education   programs.      States  are   required   to   match   the    overall    basic 
grant,    and   then   show   specific  matching   for   the   expenditures    for  the 
national    priority  programs   serving   the   handicapped,    di sadvantaged , 
postsecondary/adult   and   the  funds    used   for   State   administration. 

Also   included   in    these  formula   grants    are   specific   amounts   for 
program    improvement   and   supportive   services.      The   research,    curriculum 
development  and   exemplary   programs,    administered    under   the   State 
research   coordination    units   (RCUs),    are   conducted    under   contract, 
while  the   remaining   activities   authorized    under   Subpart   3   may  be 
funded    directly  by   grants    or  contracts    by   the   State   educational 
agency. 
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Program   Scope 

Slightly  more   than    6   billion   dollars   from   Federal,    State 
and    local    sources   were   expended   for   vocational    education    in   FY 
1979.       Of    this    total,    $550   million   was    Federal    money.      Thus, 
State    and    local    money    represented    91%  of   the   total    expenditures 
for   that   year. 

States    reported    17,269,042   enrollments    in    vocational    educa- 
tion   classes    in    FY    1979.      Of  these*    10,460,806    were   at    the 
secondary    level;    2,027,510,    postsecondary ,    and    4,779,726,    adult. 

Enrollments   of   the   di sadvantaged   and    handicapped   who   received 
special    services    supported   by   Federal    Vocational    Act   funds    under 
the    National    priorities   were  as   follows: 

Disadvantaged  1,036,683 

Handicapped  229,853 

Program  data    at   the   Federal    level    are   generally   limited 
to   enrollment   and   expenditure  data    from  annual    reports    submitted   by 
State    education    agencies   that  cover  only   those   vocational    education 
programs    included    in    the   State   Plan.    There    is    no    established   proce- 
dure  for   the   development  of  response  material    for   specific   data 
requirements   which   are  not   included   in   the   vocational    education   data 
system    as    mandated    by   P.L.    94-482. 

States    have    consistently  reported   overmatching   Federal    funds 
by   margins    of   nine   and   ten    to  one   in    recent  years.      Problems 
were    identified   with    the  matching  of   funds   for  di sadvantaged   and 
handicapped    priorities.      New  amendments   to   the   Federal    Vocational 
Education    Act    under    P.L.    96-46   provides   that   the   Federal    portion   can 
be    increased    if   it   can   be   shown   that   the   State   and    local    agency  can- 
not  provide    the   matching  money.      This   would   only  occur   if   the 
Secretary   approved   a    specific   request   from   a   State. 

Program    Effectiveness   and    Progress: 

Studies    examining   the   administrative   processes   of   the   voca- 
tional   delivery    system   have   reported  weaknesses   which   the   1976 
Amendments    attempt   to   reduce   or   eliminate.      The   new   legislation 
attempts    to    (1)    improve  access   of  special    needs   groups   and   to 
piimnn*fQ   *«v    * «* q ul tl e s ;    (2)    improve  program   quality   by   requiring 

planning   process;    (3)    improve   program   flexibility 
ntal    and   research   efforts   with   program   improvement; 
•jrogram  accountability   by   requiring   new  monitoring, 
porting   systems.      Data   are  not  yet   available   to 
of   the  new  legislation. 
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Studies   of   the   effect   of   participation    in   vocational 
education    programs   have   thus   far   presented    inconsistent   results. 
Some   studies   show  increases   in   earnings   and    the   ability    to 
obtain   a   job,    others   do   not;    some   show   increased    educational 
achievement,   while  others   show  no   difference;  most    studies   show 
vocational    students    to    have   a    positive   opinion    regarding    the 
programs   they   experience.      The   evidence    so    far   developed    is   as 
fol lows : 

Vocational    Education    Sex    Equity  Study 

Mandated    in    section    523(a)    of   the    Education    Amendments   of 
1976,    this    study   focuses   on   the  existence  of   sex   discrimination 
and   sex   stereotyping    in   vocational    education   and   actions   which 
States,    school    districts   and   schools   were   taking    in    the   Spring   of 
1978   to   further   sex   equity.      It  also   examined   factors    external    to 
vocational    programs   which  contribute    to    stereotyping   and   constrain 
progress   to   eliminate    it,   and    identified   programs   which    appear  to 
foster    sex   equity. 

Forty-nine  States    and   the   District   of    Columbia   were   visited 
during    the   Spring    of    1978.      In    addition,    a    school    sample    of  100 
schools   was    selected   on    the   stratified   random   basis,    using   the 
stratification   variables   of  region   of   the  countrys    city,    size,   and 
type   of   school.      From    each   school,    a    sample   of   4   counselors, 
8    teachers    and    35    students   were    interviewed,    including    sufficient 
numbers   of  nontraditional    and   ethnic   minority   students    to  deter- 
mine whether   their   responses   differ   from   those   of   other    students. 
By  weighting   the   responses   of  all    those    interviewed,    it    is   possible 
to   get   estimates   for   the   national    population. 

Four  major   products   were   produced:      (1)    The    Review   of  the 
Literature   and   Secondary   Data;    (2)    Case   Studies    of   Programs 
Fostering   Sex    Equity;    (3)   The   Replication   Handbook,    which  provides 
procedures,   measures   and   instruments    which   can    be    used    to  measure 
progress   in    reducing    sex   inequities;    and    (4)    The    Final    Report  and 
Executive  Summary   based   on    findings   from   the   primary   data  collec- 
tion  phase. 

While   overt  discrimination,    such   as   rules   denying    admission 
on    the   basis   of   sex,    has    been   reduced,    students    are    still    enroll- 
ing   in   vocational    programs   which    are   predominantly   populated    by   a 
single   sex,    the   report   indicates.      Over   609!   of   State   and   local 
staff  reported   that   practices   which  discourage   students    to   enroll 
in   nontraditional    courses   are  most   in   need    of   change.      These 
include   unwritten   understandings    that   a   course    is    for   one  sex, and 
suggestions    by  counselors    that   traditional    options    be    selected. 
About  27%  agreed   that    factors   encountered   after   enrollment  are  most 
in   need   of  changes.      These   practices    include   teacher   reluctance   to 
have  nontraditional    students    in    their   classroom   and   the   considera- 
tion  of  a    student's   sex    in   job   placement. 
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The    study   found  that  State  and   school    administrators   focused 
primarily  on    traditional    roles   of  review  and  monitoring    legislative 
requirements.      They  were  not    taking  corrective   action    to   overcome 
inequities   discovered   through    review  and   monitoring.      There   was 
little   action    at    the   school    level    to   foster   equi  ty--parti  cul  arly 
student-oriented   activity.      Few  States   or   schools   were   engaged 
in   community   or   employer   activities.      Yet   these   activities  — 
particularly  with   empl  oyers--seem  to   be  a  critical    ingredient   in 
the    success    of   efforts   to   promote   sex   equity. 

Although    societal    factors  outside   the   school    exert   powerful 
influences    on    the    aspirations    of  youth,    study   findings    indicate 
that   the    school    can    have  an    impact  in   that  there   is   a    strong 
positive    correlation   between    the   level    of   equity   activity   in    a 
school    and   the    proportion  of  nontradi  tional    enrollment   in   that 
school  . 

There    is    also    evidence    that   efforts    to   achieve   equity    in 
staffing    patterns    have   a   positive   effect.      Those    schools   with 
higher    "internal    affirmative    action"  activity  indexes   also   tended 
to   be    those   with    higher  proportions  of  nontradi  ti  onal    teachers, 
Since   there   is    little   staff  turnover,    it   is    important   to    install 
activities    which   directly  reach   school    staff,    students   and 
employers,    the    report   recommends. 
National    Study   of  Vocational    Education   Systems   and   Facilities 

This    study   performed   during   1977-78   was    designed    to   describe 
the    status    and    condition   of   the   nation's    vocational    education    system 
in   terms    of  its   capacity,   its    services,    its   accessibility   to    students, 
and    its    adequacy,    condition,    and   level    of   utilization   of   its    facility 
resources.      The    study  also  describes   the  organization   and   governance 


rnndnrfpHf      ho.  an(?    ^l^y  systems.      Interviews   were 

conducted   at   the   State   agencies  and  a  mail    survey  was   sent   to   all 
public   secondary  and   free-standing   two-year  postsecondary   institu- 
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Ten   types   of   State    Boards    are    identified    along   with    five 
types   of   State   vocational    education   agencies    and    five    types  of 
authority   exerted   by   the    State   agencies   over    local    institutions. 
Six   types   of  vocational    education    institutions  were   defined. 
These   differences   are   likely   to    have   significant    impact   on   the 
manner   in   which   Federal    policies  are   implemented    in   the   different 
States    and    territories. 

With   the    exception    of    comprehensive    high    school s >    virtually 
all    other   types   of   institutions   report    use   of   combinations   of 
testing,    interviews,    demonstrations   and    age-level    as    criteria 
for   the   admission   of    students   for   training. 

Most   postsecondary    i nsti tuti ons--such  as   vocational    schools, 
technical    institutes   and   community  colleges  —  report   their   facili- 
ties  are   accessible    for    handicapped    students.      About    22-24%  of 
the   comprehensive   high    schools    report   their   facilities    as    inaccessi- 
ble  and   about   30-47%  of   the   single  district   and    regional    vocational 
high   schools   report   lack   of   access. 

Study  of   Vocational    Programs    for   Disadvantaged   Students 

This    study    indicated    in    1976-76   assessed    programs    for   the    disad- 
vantaged    funded    under    the    1968    VEH   Part    B    set   aside    grant    program  and 
the   Part   A,    Section   102    (b)   which   provided   (TOO   percent   funding   of 
some   vocational    education    programs   for   the   disadvantaged.      The   study 
involved   23   States,    77    communities,    including    55    local    education 
agencies   and   22   community   college   districts.      Eighty-four   projects 
were   visited,    including    62    secondary  and    22    postsecondary. 

Findings    indicate    that   State   and    local    administrators 
have   difficulty   in   interpreting   the  congressional    definition  of 
"disadvantaged"    because:       (1)    they   see   an   apparent   conflict 
between   the   identification   of    students    on  an    individual    basis 
and   the   designation   of   target   areas   or   groups;    (2)    they   cite 
the   existence   of   allegedly   conflicting    definitions    of 
"disadvantaged"    contained    in    laws   other   than   the   Vocational 
Amendments   of   1968;    and    (3)    local    administrators    indicate 
they  are   unwilling   to    "label"    students    as   disadvantaged.      The 
most   common   criteria    used    to    identify   disadvantaged    students 
were   academic,    that    is,    students   who   are   one   or  more   grade 
levels   behind   their   peers. 

i 

The   States   generally    had   only  one    person   supervising 
these   programs,    and    little   time  was   available  for   planning, 
monitoring   or   evaluating    programs.      In    States  where   education 
agencies   were   subdivided    into    regions,    program  monitoring   and 
evaluation   appeared   to    be   more   complete,    and    program   officers 
were   familiar  with  the    programs.      Sixteen   of   the    23   States    (70 
percent)    required   local    education   jurisdictions    or    schools 
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to   submit    proposals    to   the   State,   according   to   established 
guidelines,    and    funded    projects   on   the   basis    of   the   quality    of 
the   proposals   and    the   ability    of  the   sponsors   to   carry   out   the 
proj  ects . 

The   major   constraints    in    developing   programs   mentioned   by 
respondents    at   all    levels  were:      lack   of  funds,    lack   of   facili- 
ties,   unwillingness    of   some   instructional    personnel    to   accept 
disadvantaged   students    into   their  classes,    the   negative   image 
of    vocational    education,    and    ambiguity   of  the    term    "disadvantaged 
student.  " 

About   46   percent  of   the   enrollment   in   high   school    projects 
was   minority;    characteristics    information   by   race   and   ethnic 
background   was    not   available   for   51    percent  of   the   postsecondary 
enrollment.      Of   the    known   postsecondary-level    enrollment,   22 
percent   were  minority  and   27   percent  white.      Women   comprised   a 
slightly   higher   percentage   of   the  total    high    school    enrollment 
than   men;    the   opposite   was   true  at  the   postsecondary   level. 
However,    characteristics    by   sex   were    unavailable    for   34    percent 
of   the   postsecondary   enrollment. 

Almost    half   of   the    high   school    students   were   enrolled    in 
work   experience    programs.      However,   the   vast   majority  of   students 
enrolled    in   work   experience   programs    (86   percent)    were   not   receiving 
skills    training    in    school, 

According    to   the   442   work   experience   students    interviewed, 
the   tasks    they   were   performing   on-the-job  were   in    low-skill, 
low-pay,    and    high-turnover   occupations.      For   example,    78   percent 
of  the   tasks    listed    in   the   food   service   category   were  waitresses, 
food    handlers,    busboys   and   dishwashers;   44  percent   of   the   tasks 
listed    under   car  maintenance  were   service   station   attendant, 
wash   cars,    and    park   cars;    80   percent  of  the  jobs    listed    under 
child   and    hospital    care   were   to   take  care  of  patients    (give   baths 
and    so   on)    and   child   care   or   babysitting. 

There   are   positive   outcomes   for  the   programs.      Program   costs 
at   $395   per    enrollee    (Federal    costs)    and   $401    per   enrollee 
(combined    Federal,    State   and    local)   were   low.      The   average 
completion    rate    (83   percent)    was   high.      The   student   participant 
ratings    of   the    programs   were   overwhelmingly   favorable,    and    the 
employer   ratings   of   the   programs  and   their   student   employees 
were   also   favorable.      Administrators   generally   attribute   the 
favorable   rating   of   students   to    the   fact   that   enrollees   do   receive 
attention   they   have   not    received   elsewhere. 
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Outcomes  for  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 

This  study  Is  concerned  with  the  members  of  the  High  School 
Class  of  1972,  especially  for  the  period  between  graduation 
from  high  school  1n  the  early  Summer  of  1972  and  the  time  of 
the  first  follow-up  survey,  which  was  conducted  approximately  18 
months  later. 

Findings  indicate  that  in  contrast  to  earlier  cohorts, 
relatively  large  numbers  of  whites  from  the  Class  of  1972  did 
not  go  to  college.   The  increasing  enrollment  trends  of  blacks 
continued,  bringing  the  proportion  of  blacks  enrolled  In  college 
up  to  par  with  that  for  whites.   Owing  to  increases  In  popula- 
tion size,  the  declining  enrollment  rate  did  not  result  in 
appreciable  declines  in  the  actual  numbers  of  students  enrolled 
in  colleges,  and  for  those  who  did  not  go  to  college,  nearly 
one-third  could  be  found  in  special  schools,  generally  voca- 
tional or  technical  in  nature. 

The  labor  force  participation  rates  of  fern ales  was 
increasing,  with  greatest  involvement  on  the  part  of  single 
women,  who  reached  a  participation  rate  of  56%  in  1973.   At 
the  same  time,  the  participation  rates  of  young  people  who 
were  enrolled  in  school  were  also  attaining  a  rate  of  45%  in 
1973.   Of  those  who  were  not  enrolled  in  school,  ninety  percent 
were  in  the  labor  force. 

In  1971-72  education  expenditures  represented  slightly  more 
than  8%  of  the  Gross  National  Product.   Educational  revenues 
were  continuing  to  shift  away  from  local  sources  (51%  in  1972-73), 
and  continuing  to  shift  toward  greater  State-level  disbursements 
(40%  in  1972-73),  with  a  smal  1  rise  in  Federal  disbursements 
(under  10%  in  1972-73),   A  noteworthy  share  of  these  monies  were 
all  oca  ted  to  vocational  education,  a  share  which  increased  63% 
between  1967-68  and  1972-73.   Two  concomitants  to  this  high 
national  level  of  educational  investment  can  be  observed;  first, 
that  the  school  retention  rates  were  trending  upward  (748  persons 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1972  for  every  13000  who  entered 
5th  grade);  second,  the  success  rates  of  school  bond  elections 
were  declining  (56.5%  in  1972-73). 

The  study  may  be  considered  an  effort  to  determine  what 
has  happened  to  the  Class  of  1972  since  graduation*  especially, 
as  regards  their  educational  and  economic  activities.   The 
exploration  goes  somewhat  beyond  that  objective,  to  explore 
the  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  class  members 
during  high  school,  the  families  from  which  they  came,  the  high 
school  education  they  received,  and  the  later  educational  and 
economic  characteristics  developed  by  the  Class  members.   The 
development  is  presented  in  three  parts:   first,  a  description 
of  post-high  school  activities  and  characteristics;  second  a 
a  series  of  analyses  relating  earlier  characteristics  to 
later  educational  and  vocational  characteristics;  and  third* 
a  series  of  analyses  relating  earlier  plans  and  aspirations  to 
post-high  school  outcomes. 
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An   Assessment  of  Vocational    Education   Programs    for   Handi  capped 
Students~       '  '  — 

This   study   in   1974-75   reviewed    the   operation   and    administration 
of  the   1968  VEA  Part   B   set   aside   for   handicapped    students    in   25    Stales, 
selected   randomly  with   a   probability   proportionate   to   total 
enrollments   in   the   50  States.      Ninety-two   projects   were   visited    for 
the  project   level    assessment.      A   thousand   student   and    parent   interviews 
were  conducted   in   five   of   the   sample   States,    681    with    students    currently 
enrolled  and  320  with   students   who   had   completed    projects.      A   sample 
of  participating  and   nonparticipating   employers   were    interviewed. 

Findings    indicate   that   Part   B   set   asides    have   resulted    in    projects 
which  would   have  never   occurred    had   there   been    no   such    legislation, 
About  93   percent  of  the   funds   were   used   to   provide   direct   services   to 
students.      Cost   and   outcome   data   were   seriously   deficient   at    both    the 
State  and   local    levels.      However,   according   to   what   data   were   avai1able> 
including   results  of   the   student,    parent   and   employer   interviews,    the 
program  appeared   to   be   working  well.      Costs   per   student   and   completer 
were   not   excessive   and   placement   rates    ranged    from   48   to    60   percent    for 
completers.      About   33   percent   reenrolled   in   school,    and   only   about    15 
percent  of  the   completers   were   unemployed. 

At  the   school    level,    vocational    and    special    education    staff   worked 
closely   together   to   provide   training   and    services    to   students.    Those 
vocational    staff  who   worked   with   handicapped   students   generally    had    no 
special    background   for  working   with   handicapped    students    and    desired 
such  training.      Few  examples   of   individualized    instruction   were   found, 
except   to   the   extent   that   "hands    on"    vocational    training   was    practiced. 
Although  most   local    administrators    indicated    that    it   was    the   school 
district   policy  to   integrate   the   handicapped   with   regular   students, 
about   70  percent  of  the   students   enrolled   were   in    "special"    classes. 
school   administrators  were  often  not   sure   how  to  mainstream   students 
and  retain  separate  files   for  auditors  and   reporting   systems.      States 
in   Region   V   appeared   to   be   further   along   in    integrating    classes. 


was   non 


Two-thirds  of  the  training   provided   under   the   set   aside   oroarams 
onskills   training,    that   Is,    training   not    intended    to   prepare 
students  to  compete  in  the  open  labor  market   in  any  given   sM?l      craft 
in   n^'    ,Ha?fi°r  the   students   Drolled    in   this    type   of   tra    n    ng    were 
in   prevocational    training.      Others   were   enrolled    1n   diagnostic   clnters 
J^1'^*™!"1"9,'   non9alnf^    home  economics,    industrial    art   !  tutorina 
and   sheltered   workshop   programs.      About    12   percent   were   tralnabl  es         Of 

the   vast'majority  were   ?n?rade    and 
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Only  a  few  projects  conducted  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  handicapped  students  referred  to  the 
program. 

The  case  study  interviews  indicated  that  both  students  and 
parents  expressed  extremely  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
projects  in  which  they  or  their  children  were  enrolled. 

Participating  employers  expressed  favorable  attitudes  toward 
the  program.   Three  out  of  four  participating  employers  rated 
the  performance  of  handicapped  students  and/or  completers  "as 
good"  or  "better  than"  regular  workers  in  each  of  the  eight 
performance  scales.   Unlike  participating  em pi oyers  ,  nonpartici - 
patlng  employers  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  effect  radical  changes  in  their  working  environments  if  they 
were  to  hire  the  handicapped. 

What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education? 
Report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States: 

Although  expanded  vocational  opportunities  have  been  made 
available  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  persons  with 
special  needs  have  not  been  given  high  priority,  the  1974  GAO  report 
says.   The  report  further  maintains  that  vocational  education 
programs  are  not  responsive  to  changes  in  the  labor  market, 
have  shown  bias  against  women ,  and  do  not  provide  adequate 
occupational  guidance  and  job  placement  assistance.   The  report 
is  based  on  a  review  of  programs  in  seven  States. 

The  report  maintains  that  these  States  have  distributed 
funds  in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  do  not  necessarily 
result  in  funds  being  targeted  to  geographical  areas  of  need, 
or  providing  for  the  programmatic  initiatives  called  for  by  law. 
Some  major  practices  noted  were:   making  funds  available  to  all 
local  education  agencies  within  a  State,  rather  than  concentrati  ng 
funds  in  selected  areas  with  high  needs;  making  funds  available 
to  local  agencies  without  adequately  identifying  the  relative 
need  for  the  program;  and  making  funds  available  without  consider- 
ing ability  of  local  agencies  to  provide  their  own  resources. 

Greater  attention  to  systematic,  coordinated  planning  at 
the  national,  State  and  local  levels  would  improve  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  the  report  suggests.   State  and  local  plans  reflect 
compliance  rather  than  planning.   Data  that  would  be  helpful  to 
planning  is  unavailable,  inadequate  or  unutilized,  the  report 
conti  nues. 

Practical  Career  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Placement  for  the 
Non-College-Bound  Student: 

This  study  reviewed  data  concerned  with  practical  career 
guidance  and  counseling  for  non-college-bound  students.   The 
report's  findings  indicate  that  women,  minority,  and  disadvan- 
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taged  students  have  not  obtained  sufficient  occupational  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  relating  their  abilities  and  interests  to 
career  options.   Furthermore,  the  overall  conclusion  drawn  was 
that  the  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  resources  generally 
have  not  been  aligned  to  provide  practical  career  guidance  for 
non-college-bound  .students,  despite  national  priorities  and  alloca 
tions  of  funds.   Recognizing  the  need  for  realignment  of  the 
counseling  services  for  the  non-college- bound,  the  report 
recommends  that  (1)  guidance  and  counseling  experts  provide  more 
specific  information  and  (2)  realignment  be  based  on  a  planning 
model  that  includes  assessment  of  the  priority  of  target  groups, 
selection  of  appropriate  strategies,  and  evaluation  of  efforts. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies: 
NIE  Studies 

The  NIE  has  designed  a  series  of  studies  to  meet  the 
Congressional  mandate  under  Section  523  (b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-482.   The  studies  will 
focus  on  the  distribution  of  vocational  education  funds  in 
terms  of  services,  occupationss  target  populations,  enrol  1  me nts 
and  policy  issues.   The  studies  will  also  examine  compliance 
issues  and  an  analysis  of  the  means  of  assessing  program 
quality  and  effectiveness.   Products  will  include  a  "fact  book" 
on  vocational  education  nationally  and  a  systematic  account  of 
the  changes  in  the  vocational  education  enterprise  that  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1976.   Reports 
are  due  to  Congress  in  September  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 


Vocational  Equity  Study.   Volume  I,  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  1979. 

National  Study  of  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities. 
Westat  „  Inc.  ,  1979. 

Vocational  Education  and  Training.   Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
Studies  in  Higher  Education,  1979. 

The  Planning  Papers  for  the  Vocational  Education  Study. 
National  Institute  of  Education,  1979. 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Di'sadvan- 
taged  under  Part  B  and  Part  A  Section  102  (b)  of  the  1968 
Amendments  of  the"  Vocational  Education  Act.   Olympus  Research 
Corporation,  December  1976. 

essment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Handi- 
'nder  Part  B  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
on  Act- Olympus  Research  Corporation,  October  1974. 
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A  Vocational  Re-Evaluation  of  the  Base  Year  Survey  of  the  High 
SThool  Class  of  1972  (Part  I:  SFHacted  Characteristics  of  the 
Class  of  1  972 )  ,  EcUTcati  onal  Testing  Service,  October  1974, 

National    Longitudinal    Study   of   the   High   School    Class    of    1972. 
Educational    Testing"  Sefvi ce  ,    June  1973i      (Study   under    auspices 
Of    NCES) 

Practical    Career  Guidance »    Counseling    and   Placement    for   the 
Nonco]  1  ege-BoumTTtuderits  .      American    Institutes    for   Research  , 
June   1973. 

National    Longitudinal    Surveys.      Survey  of  Work    Experience    of 
Males,    14-24,    1966,    and    Survey  of  Work   Experience    of   Young~lTen> 
1968,    Center   for  Human    Resources   Research,    Ohio    State    University , 
and   U.S.    Department    of    Commerce   Bureau   of   Census,    1966    and    1968, 
often   referred   to   as    the    Parties    Study. 

Annual    State   Vocational    Education,    Report s  * 
Reports   from   State  Advisory   Committees 
Reports   from   the   National    Advisory  Committee 

What    is    the    Role   of    Federal    Assistance   for    Vocational    Education? 
Report    to   Congress    by   the    Comptroller   General    of    the    United 
States.      December   31,    1974. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations 

Contact:   LeRoy  A.  Cornelsen 
(202)  245-3352  , 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL    EVALUATION 
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REPORT 


ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational    Education    --    Programs   of   National    Significance 
Legi  slation  ;  Expiration    Date: 


Vocational    Education    Act  of 
1963   as  amended   by   P.L.    94-482 
Title    II,    Part  B,    Subpart   2 


September  30,  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 
19,80 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION  ]/ 


44 
51 
59 
66 
74 


000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
250,000 
250,000 


$  27,153,000 
28,307,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 


Program  Goals  and   Objectives: 

The  overall    goal    of   Programs   of  National    Significance    is 
to   improve    the  quality  of  vocational    education    programs    in    the 
States   for   all    persons    including    the   handicapped,    females,    the 
disadvantaged,    and  minorities.      Projects    are    intended    to    impact 
on   areas   of  national    concern    and    to   lever   the   use   of   State   and   local 
program  dollars    to  assure   that   these   funds    have   maximum    beneficial 
impact.      These   projects   are  also    intended    to:      (1)    produce    informa- 
tion   for  policy   development,    (2)    develop   curriculum  materials   for 
new  and  changing   occupations,    (3)    develop    leadership    personnel    and 
certify  vocationa     teachers    in   occupational    areas   where   teachers 
shortages   exist,      4)   demonstrate   new  techniques   and    services    for 
students,    (5)   package  and  disseminate   information    in    usable   forms 
for  special    populations,    and    (6)    ensure   that    information    and 

timers       ^  P  ™  hands   °f  vPcat1ona1    education    practi- 

i 

Program  Operations: 


t 

Ed     a     oen 
Centos 
educat  on 

that  en?2i  I 
inat  enrol] 


8  °  '    Pr°Jects 
"6 


previously  funded    in    FY   78   and    FY    79   were 
Nfi°^l    Center   for  Research    In   Vocational 
"etw"k  °f  six   Curriculum  Coordination 
education   Institutions   that   enroll    vocational 

r.f  i  lfJCati?n   Iell?ws>   and   ^   ™   institutions 
graduate  leadership  development   fellows. 


any 


given   fiscal    year   are   advance 
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The   program  maintained    for   its    second   year    the   National 
Center   for    Research    in    Vocational    Education,    which   was    established 
in    FY   78,      The    purpose   of   the   Center    is   to    promote    improvement    in 
vocational    education    by:       (1)    conducting   applied    research    and 
development  activities,    (2)    providing  leadership   development 
activities    for   State   and   local    vocational    educators,    (3)    dissemi- 
nating   the   results   of   research   and   development,    (4)    maintaining 
a   clearinghouse   on   research   and   development    projects    supported    by 
States    and    Federal    agencies,    (5)    generating   national    planning    and 
policy   development    information,    and    (6)    providing    products    and 
technical    assistance    in    program   evaluation   to   State    and    local    agencies. 

In   order  to   bring   the  many  activities   authorized    under 
Programs   of   National    Significance   together  with    related    Federal 
research    and   development    programs,    the   Vocational    Education    Act   also 
authorized    the   establishment   of   the    Coordinating    Committee    on    Research 
in    Vocational    Education.      The   Coord i  nating   Committee ,    which    represents 
the   Office   of   Vocational    and   Adult    Education,    the   National    Institute 
of    Education,    the   Office    of   Special    Education,    the    Office   of    Career 
Education,    and    the    Fund    for   the    Improvement    of    Posts econdary    Education, 
has    three   major   objectives:      (1)   developing    a   plan    for    each    fiscal 
year   establishing   national    priorities    for   the   use   of   funds    available 
to    these   agencies    for    research,    development,    etc.;    (2)    coordinating 
the   efforts   of  member   agencies   in    seeking   to   achieve    these    priorities 
in    order   to   avoid   duplication   of   effort;    and    (3)    developing    a 
management    information    system   on   the   projects    funded    pursuant    to    this 
plan    in    order   to   achieve    the   best   possible   monitoring    and    evaluation   of 
these   projects   and   the   widest   possible   dissemination    of    their    results. 
Under   this    broad   mandate,    the   Coordinating    Committee    sponsored    a 
seminar   on    "Research    Coordinating   Units    (RCUs)    in    Vocational     Education" 
held   on    December   14,    1979    and   arranged   for   the    publication    of   an 
annual    publi cation    entitled   Projects    in    Progress .      The    Committee 
published   a    brochure   to    inform   prospective    grantees    and    contractors 
of    the   programs   available    to   them  which    is    entitled    Guide    to    Federal 
Funding    in    Career    Education,    Education   and   Work,    and    Vocational 
Education . 

Program   Scope: 

Funding    for   Programs    of   National    Significance    in    FY   80    was 
$10,357,549,    which   included    5%  of   the   Smith-Hughes    funds.      From    these 
funds   the   Commissioner   transferred    $3  million    to  the   National 
Occupational    Information    Coordinating    Committee    and    supported    the 
National    Center   for   Research   in  Vocational    Education    with    $5.5  million. 
The   remaining    funds   were    used   for  contracts   and    grants    to    support 
research,    exemplary   and    innovative   programs,    curriculum   development, 
vocational    education    personnel    training,    and  conversion    of  military 
instructional    material s    for  civil ian   school    use. 
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Contracts  and  fellowships  are  competitively  awarded  to  public 
and  private  organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies.   Awards  were 
made  through  annual  competitions  reflecting  selected  Federal  priorities 
for  this  fiscal  year.   Proposals  were  reviewed  by  experts  in  R&D  in 
the  priority  areas.   Projects  may  be  approved  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  three  years. 

In  order  to  promote  excellence,  innovation,  and  leadership  in 
vocational  education  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  activi- 
ties of  the  Programs  of  National  Significance  focused  on  four  major 
priorities  each  tied  to  a  national  problem.   These  are:   (1)  reduce 
youth  unemployment,  (2)  promote  equity,  (3)  improve  productivity 
training,  and  (4)  conserve  energy,  and  increase  energy  employment 
opportunities.   All  projects  under  this  program  address  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  these  nationwide  concerns. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

During  FY  80,  support  was  provided  for  approximately  30  research, 
curriculum  development,  demonstration »  and  personnel  development 
projects  including  the  national  network  of  Curriculum  Coordination 
Centers;  297  graduate  leadership  and  teacher  certification  fellowships; 
and  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education. 

Among  the  projects  funded  in  FY  80  four  were  new  applied  studies 
projects.   Most  of  these  contained  major  dissemination  activities 
including  workshops  and  orientation  for  State  personnel  regarding 
project  results  and  products.   These  newly  funded  projects  addressed 
such  content  areas  in  vocational  education  as: 

(1)  "Development  of  Model  Methods  of  Administration  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  OCR  Guidelines  for  Vocational 
Education . " 

(2)  "Development  of  a  Support  System  for  Sex  Equity 
Services  in  Vocational  Education." 

(3)  "Linking  Education  and  Economic  Development  in 
Rural  America." 

(4)  "Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Needs 
for  Working  with  the  Handicappaed . " 

(5)  "Design  of  a  National  Cost-benefit  Study  of 
Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary,  Postsecondary , 
and  Adult  Levels. " 

Three  new  curriculum  development  efforts  were  funded  in  FY  80 
for  $850,000.   These  included  projects  to  improve  vocational  related 
instruction  in  apprenticeship  programs;  to  develop  modules  for 
infusing  energy  conservation  and  use  skills  in  existing  training 
curricula;  and  to  put  into  modular  form  Armed  Services  materials  in 
nine  environmental  occupational  categories. 


Support  was  continued  for  a  national  network  of  six  Curricu- 
lum Coordination  Centers  which  are  a  major  resource  for  diffusion 
of  curriculum  materials  and  assistance  to  State  vocational  leaders 
in  maximizing  their  management  of  curriculum  development,  conducting 
field  testing  and  demonstration,  and  in  improving  their  information  and 
materials  dissemination  activities.   In  State  reports  to  the  centers* 
for  example,  it  was  noted  that  50  States  adopted  or  adapted  instruc- 
tional materials  developed  outside  their  States  at  a  total  savings  of 
$2,486,600  in  developmental  costs.   During  the  year  staff  Prom  the 
Centers  conducted  or  participated  in  276  workshops  for  materials 
developers,  administrators  and  teachers.   Three  of  the  Centers  joined 
with  State  energy  coordinators  in  forming  regional  energy  consprtia 
of  States;  and  one  of  the  Centers  received  contributions  totaling 
$16,000  in  order  to  increase  their  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion sharing  with  territories  in  the  Pacific  Basin.   The  Centers 
collectively  disseminated  a  total  of  139,635  copies  of  curriculum 
materials  and  information  and  conducted  a  total  of  3,908  searchess 
for  materials  needed  by  their  clients. 

The  personnel  development  activities  funded  during  FY  80  are 
authorized  under  Section  172  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976  as 
two  different  programs  with  different  purposes.   The  first  is  the 
Vocational  Education  Graduate  Leaders hi  p  Development  Program. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  offering  a  graduate  program  in 
vocational  education  are  eligible  institutions.   Individuals  eligible 
for  the  program  are  those  who  have  had  experience  in  vocational 
education,  are  currently  employed  or  are  reasonably  assured  of 
em  pi  oyment  in  vocational  education  and  have  a  baccal  aureate  degree, 
are  recommended  as  having  leadership  potential  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  are  eligible  for  admission  as  graduate  students  to  an 
approved  institution.   One  hundred  fifty-five  individuals  received 
awards  in  FY  78  to  participate  in  programs  conducted  at  18  approved 
institutions  of  higher  education.   The  number  of  awardees  per 
institution  ranges  from  5  to  21 .   Individuals  may  participate  for 
up  to  three  years  of  etgibility  and  are  replaced  by  approved  alter- 
nates as  they  complete  or  otherwise  terminate  their  programs.   FY  80 
is  the  third  year  in  the  three-year  cycle  of  funding  for  this  program. 

The  second  personnel  development  program  is  the  Vocational 
Education  Teacher  Certification  Fellowship  Program.   It  includes 
two  different  groups  desiring  to  pursue  undergraduate  study 
which  will  prepare  them  to  become  certified  in  areas  of  voca- 
tional education  teacher  shortages:   (1)  individuals  who  are  or 
have  been  certified  by  a  State  within  the  past  10  years  as 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  community  and 
junior  colleges,  and  other  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  programs, 
and  who  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  their  field  of  certifi- 
cation and  (2)  individuals  (not  necessarily  baccalaureate  degree 
holders)  employed  in  industry,  business  or  agriculture.   Awards 
were  made  to  188  individuals  in  FY  78  to  participate  in  certification 
programs  at  69  institutions  during  school  year  1978-79.   One  hundred 
forty-two  individuals  continued  In  the  second  and  final  year  of  their 
elgibility,  at  53  institutions,  during  school  year  1979-80. 
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Support  was    continued    for   the   National    Center   for    Research 
in    Vocational    Education.         During    its    second   year   of  operation 
(February   1,    1979   -    January  31,    1980)    the   Center   continued    in    its 
efforts    to    provide    a    comprehensive   nation-wide   research   and    develop- 
ment  system   for   vocational    education.      Emphasis   was   continued    in    the 
National    Center's   major    themes    of    (1)    comprehensive    planning,    (2) 
responsiveness    to    special    needs   of   subpopul ations ,    (3)    sex    fairness, 
and    (4)    effective   evaluation.      The   National    Center   produced,    under 
the    second   year   scope-of-work  ,    ninety-three   del i verabl es  .      Of   these, 
eighty-five    were    products   made  available    for    use    by   populations    in 
the    vocational    education    field.      They   include   twenty-seven   research, 
development,    or   evaluation    reports;    thirty-seven    information   documents 
or   papers;    and   twenty-one  manuals,    packages   or   bibliographies. 

During    the  year,    the   Center  worked   extensively  with   diverse 
organizations   across   the   United   States.      Field   sites   were  maintained 
at   seventy-eight   locations    in    twenty-eight   States.      More   than   2,000 
people   were    included   as    participants    in    these   activities. 

Ongoing    and    PI anned    Eva! uation    Studies: 

None 
Sources    of    Evaluation    Data: 

Office   of  Vocational    and    Adult   Education    program   data. 


For   further   information   about   program  operations, 

Contact:      Dr.    Howard   Hjelm 
(202)    245-9634 

For   further   information   about   studies   of   program   activities, 

Contact:      Ms.    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)    245-8877 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT   ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational    Education 
Legislation : 


Vocational    Education    Act  of    1963, 
as    amended    by   P.L.    94-482,    Part   A, 
Subpart   5 


Consumer   and   Homemaking    Education 
Expiration    Date: 
September    30,    1982 


FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


25,000 
35,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
55,000 
65,000 
75,000 
80,000 
80,000 


,000 
,000 

,000 
,000 
,000 

sooo 

,000 
,000 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


15,000 
21  ,250 
25,625 
38,322 
30,994 
35,994 
40,994 
40,994 
40,994 
43,497 
43,497 
43,497 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  by  the 
1976  Amendments,  provides  formula  grants  to  States  for  programs, 
services  and  activities  solely  for  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
programs.   The  allotments  to  States  are  to  be  expended  solely 
for: 

Educational  programs  in  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion consisting  of  instructional  programs,  services, 
and  activities  at  all  educational  levels  (to  prepare 
males  and  females,  youth  and  adults)  for  the 
of  homemaking  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
education,  food  and  nutrition,  family  living 
hood  education,  child  growth  and  development, 
and  home  management  (including  resource  management),  and 
clothing  and  textiles.   Emphasis  in  these  programs  will 
be  on  assisting  youth  and  adults,  males  and  females  In 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  on  unpaid  employment 
occupation  by  (a)  encouraging  participation  of  both 
males  and  females  to  prepare  for  the  roles  of  homemakers 
and  wage  earners  (unpaid  employment),  (b)  encouraging 
elimination  of  sex  stereotyping  in  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  by  promoting  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum materials  which  deal  with  increased  numbers  of  women 


occupation 
consumer 
and  parent- 
housing 
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working  outside  of  the  home  and  Increased  numbers  of 
men  assuming  homemaking  responsibilities  and  changing 
career  patterns  for  women  and  men;  (c)  giving  greater 
consideration  to  the  economic  social  and  cultural 
conditions  and  needs  and  such  courses  may  include 
bilingual  instruction;  (d)  encouraging  outreach  programs 
for  special  audiences  such  as,  school  age  parent,  single 
parents,  older  Americans,  incarcerated  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  various  ethnic  groups;  (e)  preparation 
of  males  and  females  who  have  entered  or  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  work  of  the  home;  (f)  ancillary  services  and  activi- 
ties which  assume  quality  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
education  programs  such  as  teacher  training  and  supervision; 
curriculum  development,  research,  program  evaluation, 
special  demonstration  and  experimental  programs,  development 
of  i nstructionmaterial s ,  exemplary  projects,  provision  of 
equipment,  State  ad mi ni strati  on  and  leadership. 

Program  Operation: 

States  reported  that  3.7  million  students  participated  in  pro- 
grams funded  during  FY  1979.  About  2,795,949  were  in  secondary 
schools;  52,340  were  at  the  postsecondary  level;  and  811,152  were 
adults.   Of  the  total  enrollment,  75  percent  were  female.   Data  for 
FY  1980  was  not  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared. 

States  must  use  at  least  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds 
allocated  for  programs  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas 
with  high  rates  of  unemployment.   Fifty  percent  matching  is 
required  except  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  with 
high  rates  of  unemployment  where  matching  is  90  percent  Federal 
and  10  percent  State  and/or  local. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress : 

States  report  expansion  of  programs  and  increased  program- 
ming for  consumer  education,  nutrition  education,  parenthood 
education,  child  development  and  energy  education,  approximately 
57%  of  the  Federal  funds  are  utilized  in  economically  depressed  areas. 
States  are  beginning  to  report  on  research  conducted  on  the  effec- 
tiveness and  responsiveness  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education  such 
as,  The  Male  Student  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  (Texas); 
Consumer  and  Horn eking  Education  Programs  for  Incarcerated  Males  and 
Females  (Minn.);  Parenthood  Education  -  A  Collaborative  Approach 
(Fla.  ,  Minn.  ,  N.  Dak.  );  Mainstreaming  the  Handicapped  into  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  (Texas,  111.,  etc.)  and  Programs  for  Non- 
English  Speaking  Populations  (Calif.  &  Fla,). 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies: 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  has  completed  data  collec- 
tion for  a  study  of  this  program  in  10  States  as  mandated  under  Section 
523(b),  (l)s  (f)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-482. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 

Descriptive  reports  submitted  by  State  Departments  of 
Education,  State  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  Education 


For  further  information  about  program  operation) 

Contact:  Bertha  6.  King 
(202)  245-3478 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact;   Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 


EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational    Education—^Bilingual    Vocational    Training 


Leg  i  si  at  ion : 


Vocational    Education  Act  of 
1963,    as    amended    by   P.L.    94-380, 
Part    J,    1974;    as    amended    by 
P.L.    94-482,    Part   B,    subpart    3 


Expiration   Date: 
September    30,    1982 


FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objecti ves  : 


AUTHORIZATION 

$17,500,000 
17,500,000 
10,000,000 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
80,000,000 
90,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 


$   2 


,800,000 
2S800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
4,800,000 


Grants    and   contracts   are  awarded   up   to   one  year   to 
provide    bilingual    vocational    training   for   persons   who   are 
unemployed   or   underemployed   and  who   are   unable   to   profit   from 
regular   vocational    training.      Three  types   of   training   are   offered 
with    setasides    under   this   authority.      Sixty-five   percent   is 
authorized    to   provide   bilingual    vocational    training;    25%  to 
conduct    training   for   instructors   and   10%  to   develop    instructional 
material,    methods   or  techniques   for   bilingual    vocational    training 

The   target    population   for  the   bilingual    vocational 
training    program  are   those  with   limited-English-speaking 
ability  who   have   completed   or   left   elementary  or   secondary 
school    and   are   available   for   training   by   a   postsecondary 
educational    institution  or   persons   who   have   already   entered 
the    labor  market   and   who  desire  or   need   training   or   retraining 
to   expand    their   range   of   skills   or  advance   in   employment, 
Training   allowances   for   participants   in   bilingual    vocational 
training   programs   are   subject   to  the   same  conditions   and    limi- 
tations  as    set   forth   in   Section   III   of  the   Comprehensive    Employ- 
ment  and   Training  Act   of   1973* 

Program   Operation: 

Under    this    authority,    the   Commissioner   contracts   with 
eligible   agencies,    institutions,   and   organizations    in   supplying 
training    in   recognized   and   in   new  and   emerging   occupations. 
Instruction    in   the   English   language   is    included   to   insure   that 
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participants  may   find   employment   in  environments   where    English 
is   the    language    normally   used.      Eligible    public   or    private 
institutions   or  other   eligible  agencies  may   also   contract   to 
train   instructors  of   bilingual   vocational   training.      This 
training  may   prepare   persons  to   participate   in   bilingual    voca- 
tional   training   or  vocational    education   programs   as    instruc- 
tors,  aides,   or  other   ancillary  personnel,    such   as   counselors, 
for   inservice  and   development   programs   to  enable    such   personnel 
to  continue  to   improve   their  qualifications   while   participating 
in  such   programs.      Fellowships  or   traineeships   for    persons 
engaged   in   such   preservice  or   inservice   training  may   also    be 
provided . 

Grants  and  contracts  may   be  awarded   to   States,   appropri- 
ate institutions,   organizations  or  individuals   to   assist   them 
in  developing   instructional   materials,   methods   or   techniques 
for   bilingual    vocational    training.      Funds   under   this    section 
may  be   used   for   research   in  bilingual    vocational    training, 
programs  designed   to   familiarize  State   agencies   and   training 
institutions  with  research   findings  and   successful    pilot   and 
demonstration   projects   in  bilingual    vocational    training;    experi- 
mental,  developmental    and   pilot   programs   and   projects   designed 
to  test  the   effectiveness  of  research'   findings   and   other 
demonstration   and  dissemination   projects. 

Program  Scope: 

Ten   bilingual   vocational    training   programs    in    four   States 
are  training   525   persons   for   employment   in   recognized   occupations 
during  fiscal   year  1980.      Occupations    include:      hospitality  and   food 
services,    housing  maintenance   and   repair,   chefs,    data   entry  operators, 
aircondi tioni ng   and   heating   technicians   and   printing    and   graphics. 

The  essential   aspect  of  a   bilingual    vocational    training 
program  is   that   training   is   conducted    both   in   English   and   in   the 
dominant  language  of  the   participants.      Trainees   are   to   acquire 
sufficient  competence  to  enable   them  to   perform   satisfactorily 
in  a  work   environment  where   English   is   used. 

Four   instructor   training   programs   have   been   funded    to    provide 
preservice   and   inservice   training   for   about    107    teachers    and   staff. 
Ofthese,   72   are   in   programs   leading   to   certification   or   Master's 
degrees. 


Program   Effectiveness    and    Progress: 

Bilingual    vocational    training   programs   can   reduce   unemployment 
rates,    increase   job   earnings    and   increase   the   rate   of  labor   force 
participation   of   limited-English   speaking   adults,    according    to   a 
recently  completed    study  on    the   status   and    impact   of   such   programs. 

Improvement   of  the   average   unemployment   rate  was   greatest   among 
trainees  with   high   preprogram   unemployment   rates,    Puerto    Rican-born 
or   Central  -American-born    persons,    trainees   who   spoke    "just   a   few  words 
of   English"    at   the   time   they   entered   the   program,    trainees   who 
received  more   than    240    hours    of   vocational    training   and   trainees   from 
Subpart  3    programs.      Other   variables   associated   favorably   with    unemploy- 
ment rate   change    include:      coordination   between   vocational    and    ESL 
instructors,    and    post- program   employment   in   an   occupation   matched   to 
the   training   area. 

Only  one-third   of   the  trainees   continued   to   work   in   areas   closely 
related   to    their   training   occupation. 

The   study  was    based   on   a    probability   sample   of   718   trainees    in 
87   vocational    classes    in    38   bilingual    vocational    training    programs. 
The   sample   was   designed   to   represent  a    total    annual    enrollment   in 
bilingual    vocational    training   of   limited    English-speaking    trainees 
during   1978.      The    programs   funded   unded   Subpart   3   account   for   one- 
third  of  the   classes    (29)    and   about  23   percent   of   the   sample   trainees 
(167) . 

Preprogram   information   was   collected   retrospectively   from   trainees 
during   the    initial    interview  while   they   were   enrolled   in    vocational 
classes   during   the    spring   and   summer  of   1978.      A   second    interview  was 
conducted    after   the   trainees    had   been    out   of   training   for   8   to   11    months 

Measurements   of    English    language   proficiency   were   obtained   during 
both   interviews.      The    first,    obtained   while   trainees   were   still 
enrolled   in    training,    was    used   to   classify   trainees   according   to   their 
English   language    proficiency   at   that  time.      The   second   was    used   to 
analyze   the    relationship   between    English   proficiency   and    postproqram 
labor  force    status.  3 

°5ly   18   Percent   of  tne    trainees  were   born    in    the  United   States 
oO   percent   of  the   students    had   no   previous    schooling    in   the 
United   States  or    in   a    setting   where   English  was   the  medium   of   instruc- 
tion.     About   77    percent  of  the   trainees    had   6  years   or   fewer   of   U   S 
or   English    school . 

Unemployment   dropped    by   more   than   40   percent   between    the   pre- 
and^ostprogram   periods.      The  rate  of  labor  force  participation   of 
trainees    increased   about   25    percent,    including   an    increase   of  about 
one-third    (from   49   percent  to   67    percent)    for  women    trainees. 
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The   decline    of   the    trainee    pre-train ing    post-training    unemploy- 
ment  rates   was   nearly   twice  as   great    in    the   aggregate   unemployment 
rate   and   nearly   5   times   as   great   as   the   decline    in    the  average   unem- 
ployment  rate   for   the   labor  areas    in    which   the    trainees    lived.      Tnis 
magnitude   of  change  makes   it   extremely   likely   that    participation    in 
bilingual    vocational    training    influenced    trainee   employment   very 
favorably. 

The   improvement   in   trainees'    pre-training    post-training    earnings 
was   closely   comparable   to   the    rate   of   increase    for   all    nonsuperyi sory 
and   production   workers   nationally.      Considering    their    initial    disad- 
vantages  in    competing    in    the    labor   market,    the    improvement    in    earnings 
appears    likely   to   have   been    influenced   strongly   by   participation    in 
the   program,   although   this   conclusion    is    less    clearcut   than    the   change 
in    unemployment   rates. 

More   than    four-fifths   of   the    former    trainees    were   satisfied   with 
their   post-program   jobs.      At   least   85    percent   of   the    former   trainees 
expressed   satisfaction  with   various   aspects   of   the    program.      Only  job 
placement   services   received  a    lower  rating  with   one-third   of   the 
trainees   expressing   dissatisfaction.      More   than    92    percent   of   the 
trainees   were   satisfied   with   the   ability   and    the   methods    of   their 
instructors.      About   half  agreed   that   most   of  what   was    done   on    the  job 
was   learned    in    training,   and   nearly  two-thirds    said    they   were   able    to 
apply  most   of  what   they   learned    in    training. 

Sources    of   Evaluation   Data: 


Status   of   Bilingual    Vocational    Training,    a   mandated    report    by 
the   Commissioner   of   Education    and    the   Secretary  of    Labor    to    the 
President   and   the   Congress,    August    1978. 

Assessment  of  Bi 1 ingual_  Vocational    Training,    Kirschner   Associates, 
Albuquerque,    New  Mex1cos    August    1976. 


For   further   information   about    program   operations, 

Contact:      Thomas    L.    Johns 
(202)    245-8174 

For   further   information   about    studies   of   program   effectiveness, 

Contact:      Dorothy   Shuler 
(202)    245-8877 


ANNUAL    EVALUATION 
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REPORT    ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Adult    Education    --    Grants    to   States 
Legislation : 

Adult    Education    Act,    P.L.    91-230, 
as   amended 


FUNDING   HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


Expiration  Date : 
September  30,  1983 

APPROPRIATION 


1965 

(Under  Econ.  Opp.  Act)  ! 

5   18,612,000 

1966 

f  n      n    n    11  \ 

20,744,063 

1967 

$   40,000,000 

29,200,000 

1968 

60,000,000 

40,250,000 

1969 

70,000,000 

45,000,000 

1970 

160,000,000 

50,000,000 

1971 

200,000,000 

55,000,000 

1972 

225,000,000 

61  ,300,000 

1973 

225,000,000 

85,000,000 

1974 

1  50,000,000 

63,485,000 

1975 

I/       150,000,000 

67  ,500,000 

1976 

175,000,000 

67,500,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

71  ,500,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

80,500,000 

1979 

210,000,000 

90,750,000 

1980 

230,000,000 

100,000,000 

1981 

250,000,000 

120,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program,  as  stated  in  the  legislation, 
is  "to  expand  educational  opportunities  for  adults  and  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  programs  of  adult  education  that  will  -- 

(1)  enable  all  adults  to  acquire  basic  skills  necessary 
to  function  in  society, 

(2)  enable  adults  who  so  desire  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of 
secondary  school  ,  and 

(3)  make  available  to  adults  the  means  to  secure 
training  that  will  enable  them  to  become  more 
employable,  productive,  and  responsible  citizens." 


I/  In  197&  the  Appropriation  Act  included  funds  for  both'1975 
and  1976,  placing  this  program  on  an  advance  funding  basis 
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The  legislation  defines  the  program's  population  as 
persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  16  and  (1)  lack  sufficient 
mastery  of  basic  educational  skills  to  enable  them  to  function 
effectively  in  society  or  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  education  and  who 
have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  and  (2)  are 
currently  not  required  to  be  enrolled  in  school.   The  law 
identifies  the  following  groups  within  the  target  population  for 
which  there  is  special  concern:   residents  of  rural  areas, 
residents  of  urban  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  persons 
of  limited  English  language  skills,  insti tutional ized  adults, 
adult  immigrants,  and  adult  Indochina  refugees. 

Changes  made  in  the  Adult  Education  Act  by  the  1978  Amend- 
ments increase  outreach  activities  and  encourage  expansion  of  the 
delivery  system  through  the  use  of  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  other  than  the  public  school  system.   Other  changes 
include: 

o  expanding  the  purpose  to  include  basis  functional 

ski  11s,  i 

o  broadening  state  plans  to  require  more  consultation 
with  outside  groups  improved  needs  assessment,  and 
removing  barriers  to  adult  participation; 

o  providing  research,  development,  dissemination,  and 
evaluation  authority  at  the  national  level. 

These  amendments  became  effective  November  1,  1978.   Three- 
year  State  plans  beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  1980  program  operations 
impl erne n ted  the  amended  1  eg i si  at  ion.   Implementing  regul at ions  became 
effective  on  Hay  4,  1980. 

Program  Operations: 

There  are  two  major  parts  to  the  adult  education  program 
established  under  the  Adult  Education  Act.  One  is  the  State- 
administered  program  and  the  other  is  comprised  of  four  national 
discretionary  programs. 

The  State-administered  program  establishes  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.   Funds  are 
allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  and  the  States,  in 
turn,  fund  local  programs  based  on  need  and  resources  available. 
Each  State  is  required  to  match  these  Federal  funds  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  for  every  ninety  cents  of  Federal  money. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  program,  the 

Secretary  shall  allot  not  more  than  1  percent  to  the  outlying  areas 
and  $150,000  to  each  State.   The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
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State  in  proportion  to  the  eligible  population  in  each  State.   In 
order  to  receive  its  allotment  a  State  must  file  a  general  State 
application  and  submit  a  State  Plan  not  more  frequently  than  once 
every  three  years . 

The  State  then  distributes  grants  on  the  basis  of  annual 
applications  submitted  by  local  educational  agencies  and  public 
or  private  no n prof 1 t  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
These  grants  are  awarded  competitively  based  on  criteria  devised  by 
the  States.   In  devising  the  criteria,  a  State  must  consider  the 
f ol lowi  ng  factors : 

-  the  needs  of  the  population  to  be  served  by  the 
appl icant 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  proposes  projects 
to  reach  adult  populations  least  educated  and  most 
in  need  of  assi  stance 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  gives  special 
emphasis  to  adult  basic  education  projects 

-  the  adequacy  of  outreach  activities,  including: 

flexible  schedules  to  accommodate  the 
greatest  number  of  adults  who  are  least 
educated  and  most  in  need  of  assistance 

locations  of  facilities  offering  programs 
that  are  convenient  to  large  concentra- 
tions of  adult  populations  identified  by 
the  State  or  locations  convenient  to 
public  transportation,  and 

the  availability  of  day  care  services 
to  participants  in  the  project. 

-  the  extent  to  which  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  agencies  will  be  used  for  delivering  adult 
education  and  support  services 

-  the  resources  available  to  the  applicant  -  other  than 
Federal  and  State  adult  education  funds  -  to  meet 
these  needs 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  activity  addresses 
the  identified  needs 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  project  objectives  can  be 
accomplished  within  the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 
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The  four  national  discretionary  programs  are: 

1.  A  National  Development  and  Dissemination  Program; 

2.  Planning  Grants; 

3.  An  Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for 
Indochina  Refugees;  and 

4.  An  Adult  Education  Program  for  Adult  Immigrants. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  $5,000,000  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion was  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  the  two  discretionary 
programs:   Adult  Indochina  Refugees  and  Immigrants.   An  additional 
$17.6  million  is  available  for  adult  education  for  Cuban  and  Haitian 
immigrants.   For  FY  1981,  $2,000,000  is  requested  for  the  National 
Development  and  D iss em i nation  Program. 

Technical  assistance  is  given  in  the  development  of  State 
plans  and  in  the  quality  of  management  plans.   This  is  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  educational  agencies  and 
by  the  State  to  the  local  level. 

In  addition  to  State  plans  which  may  be  updated  any  time 
during  the  three-year  periods,  financial  and  performance  reports  are 
required  annually.   An  evaluation  of  activities  accord  ing  to  criteria 
and  procedures  included  in  the  State  plan  is  sent  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  State.   The  evaluation  shall  be  performed  at  least  once  every 
three  years . 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds  a  State  shall  maintain 
its  fiscal  effort.   A  State  shall  expend  for  adult  education 
from  non-Federal  sources  an  amount  equal  to  the  fiscal  effort 
of  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.   A  State  may  determine 
its  fiscal  effort  on  a  per  student  basis  or  on  a  total  expendi- 
ture basis.   The  Secretary  does  not  make  any  payment  to  a 
State  in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  fiscal 
effort  of  a  State  for  adult  education  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
was  not  less  than  the  fiscal  effort  expended  for  adult  education 
purposes  during  the  second  precedi  ng  fiscal  year.   However ,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  for  one  fiscal  year  only  the  maintenance 
of  effort  requirement  if  the  Secretary  determines  it  would  be  equitable 
to  do  so  in  view  of  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances  affecting 
the  State. 

A  State  wishing  to  receive  a  waiver  shall  submit  a  request 
with  its  three-year  State  plan  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  plans 
including  in  the  request  the  reason  and  any  additional  informa- 
tion the  Secretary  may  require.   As  of  July  1980,  no  State 
has  requested  a  waiver.   Maintenance  of  effort  is  monitored 
indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government  by  an  analysis  of  financial 
reports  and  by  visits  to  State  agencies. 
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Program  Scope:  !_/ 

Most  Federal  funds  are  distributed  by  the  States  to  support 
instructional  projects  at  the  local  level.   Grants  to  States  in 
FY  1980  ranged  from  $73,172  to  $8,334,833. 

Types  and  Amounts  of  Federal  Grants: 

The  estimated  distribution  of  the  FY  1980  monies  is  as  follows: 
(1)  $1,000,000  reserved  for  outlying  areas,  (2)  each  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  receiving  a  minimum  amount  of 
$150,000  and  (3)  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  persons  16  and  over  with  less  than  a  high  school  educa- 
tion based  on  the  1970  Census,   Thirty-two  States  had  grants  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars  with  the  four  largest  being  New  York 
($8,334,833),  California  ($7,373,624),  Pennsylvania  ($5,620,657), 
and  Texas  ($5,500,870).   The  smallest  State  amount  was  $240,062, 
granted  to  Alaska . 

Within  each  State  the  Federal  funds  may  be  utilized  for 
administrative  expenses,  State  advisory  councils,  research  and  special 
projects,  and  various  types  of  instructional  projects.   The  Secretary 
notifies  each  State  annually  of  the  maximum  amount  available  for  use 
for  State  administration  of  the  program  --  approximately  five  percent 
of  the  total  State  allotment  with  a  minimum  of  $50,000  per  State. 
For  each  outlying  area  the  minimum  level  is  $25,000. 

Section  310  of  the  Act  provides  that  not  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States  shall  be  used  for  special  projects 
and  teacher  training.   These  may  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods, 
systems,  materials  or  programs,  or  may  be  part  of  community  schools 
programs  which  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehensive  or 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problem  of  persons  with  educational 
deficiencies,  or  may  be  for  training  present  or  potential  program 
personnel . 

The  majority  of  Federal  funds  are  expended  on  various  types 
of  instructional  activities  through  grants  made  by  the  States  to 
projects  at  the  local  level.  All  States  are  required  to  place 
emphasis  on  adult  basic  education  programs. 


Ty  The  sources  of  information  in  this  section  are  preliminary  find- 
ings prepared  by  Development  Associates,  Inc.  (under  contract  to 
The  Department  of  Education  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Adult 
Education  State-administered  Program,  May  1980),  and  the  Office 
of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 
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In  addition  to  adult  basic  and  secondary  education,  the 
Federal  legislation  encourages  provision  of  instruction  in 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  or  bilingual  education.   In 
some  States  ESL  activities  constitute  a  major  and  separately  funded 
component  of  the  program.   Of  the  total  population  served  in  adult 
education  programs,  31%  are  in  this  component. 

The  Federal  government  also  provides  emergency  funding  as  the 
need  arises.   One  such  need  was  the  increased  d  mand  for  adult 
classes  brought  about  by  the  large  number  of  Indochina  refugees 
entering  the  United  States.   Grants  for  1977-78  were  made  to  65  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  serve  30,000  participants.   There  were 
approximately  130  full-time  and  530  part-time  staff  employed  in  these 
programs.   The  amount  expended  was  $10,029,327.   $2.5  million  is 
requested  for  the  Emergency  Indochina  Program  for  FY  1981.   Other 
available  funds  include  $2.5  million  for  adult  education  programs  for 
immigrants  -and  $17.6  million  for  adult  Cuban  and  Haitians. 

State  and  Local  Funding: 

The  Adult  Education  Act  provides  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  expenditures  needed  to  carry  out  the  State  Plan  shall  be  no 
more  than  90  percent  (except  with  respect  to  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  where  the  Federal  share  may  be 
100  percent) . 

Overall,  the  average  size  of  project  grants  during  FY  1978 
was  $30,256.   About  2&%  of  the  grants  were  for  less  than  $5,000; 
ten  percent  received  grants  of  $2,000  or  less.   The  average  cost 
in  Federal  funds  for  FY  1979  was  $46  per  participant. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  October  1978,  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  analyzed  data 
received  from  50  States  reporting  on  the  accomplishment  of  program 
objectives  for  FY  1977.   The  purpose  was  to  assess  States1  progress 
in  providing  improved  and  more  effective  learning  opportunities 
for  di sadvantaged  adults.   States  reported  the  achievement  of  goals, 
such  as  the  following: 

1.   Improvements  in  the  operation,  administration,  and 
evaluation  of  local  programs  were  emphasized  in  state- 
wide workshops  for  local  administrative  personnel. 
State  coordinators  visited  local  programs  on  the  average 
of  two  or  three  times  during  the  year  to  verify  enroll- 
ments, compliance  with  adult  education  Federal  and  State 
legislation  and  regulations,  and  the  achievement  of 
objectives  established  by  local  directors. 
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2.  States  expanded  the  number  of  adult  education  classes 
through  increased  cooperative  arrangements  with  agencies 
and  organizations  such  as  Community  Education,  CETA, 
Health  Services,  Social  Services,  churches,  correctional 
and  mental  institutions,  and  community  action  agencies. 
New  adult  learning  centers  were  started,  classes  were 
provided  i  r>  area  vocational  centers,  instruction  was 
offered  via  television  and  mobil  vans,  and  new  programs 
were  established,  many  with  satellite  classes  in  rural 
communities  or  other  areas  with  small  scattered  numbers 
of  adults  needing  services. 

3.  States  increased  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instructional  services  through  special  demonstration  and 
staff  development  projects.   Projects  either  trained 
personnel  or  developed  curriculum  or  instructional 
methodology  in  the  areas  of  life-coping  skills,  adult 
high  school  and  Adult  Performing  Level  concepts,  and 
volunteer  tutorial  training  In  reading  and  mathematics. 

The  evaluation  completed  in  May  1980  for  the  Office  of  Program 
Evaluation  by  Development  Associates  contains  the  following  conclusions 

1.  Increasing  numbers  of  adults  are  being  served,  but  there 
continues  to  be  a  large,  unmet  need  for  additional  services. 

2.  An  estimate  of  1.9  million  adults  were  served  in  FY  1979. 
Of  these,  58. 8%  were  females,  65.1%  were  under  35  years  old, 
56.7%  were  members  of  ethnic  minorities,  and  26.9%  received 
publ ic  assi  stance. 

3.  Generally,  participants  (79.7%)  reported  partial  of  full 
attainment  of  their  personal  goals  for  the  specific  program 
for  which  they  enrolled. 

4.  Only  38%  of  students  meet  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  28%  meet  in  adult  learning  centers,  10%  in  community 
colleges  and  vocational/technical  schools,  and  25%  in  churches, 
prisons,  libraries,  or  private  homes.   Much  of  the  instruction 
is  Individualized  and  competency-based.   About  35%  of  the 
teachers  are  assisted  by  volunteers  or  aides. 

5.  Moreemphasis  is  needed  on  clearly  targeting  the  Federal 
program  and  on  helping  local  projects  serve  the  targeted 
population  groups. 
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Onqoinq   and    Planned   Evaluation   Studies: 

Information   for   1979   shows   the  following   data    for    the    race,   age, 
and    sex   of  the   population   served    nationally. 

American    Indian   &   Eskimos  21,475 

Black  391 ,713 

Asian   &   Pacific    Indian  133,129 

Soanish  377,217 

Other  762,742 

16    -   44   years  1 ,484,341 

44    -    64  229,720 

65    +  53,012 

Male  795,183         45% 

Female  971,890        55% 

Sources   of   Evaluation   Data: 


o     Annual    State   Performance 'and    Financial    Reports 

o      HEW   Reports   on   State   Program   Audits 

o      National    Advisory  Council    on   Adult    Education 

o      An    Evaluation   of  the  Adult    Education    State    Grant 
Program,    Development  Associates,    Inc.,   May    1980. 
U.S.    Department   of   Education,    Office   of   Program 
Eval uation. 


For   further   Information  about   program  operations, 

Contact:      Mr.    Paul    V,    Del ker 
(202)    245-2278 

For   further   information  about   studies   of  program   effectiveness, 

Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT    ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program   Name: 

Career   Educati  on 
Legi  slation :    1  / 

P.L.    95-207 
FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals   and    Objectives: 


Expiration   Date : 
September    30,    1983 
AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


15,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

65,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 


10,000,000 

10,135,000 

10,135,000 

10,135,000 

20,000,000    2/ 

15,000,000    3/ 

10,000,000 


P.L.    95-207,    The    Career   Education    Incentive   Act,    is    the 
implementation   phase   of  the  developmental    work   initiated    under 
P.L.    93-380.      Under    that  earlier  legislation    the   Congress    authorized 
a    program  which   provided   leadership   in    the   development  of   career 
education   and    which    put  major  emphasis   on   demonstrations    of   the 
best  career  education    programs   and  practices   and   on   developing 
State   plans   for  implementing  career  education   programs. 


I/    During    FY    75   this    Program  operated   under   the   authority   of   the 
Cooperative   Research  Act.      In   FY   76    through   FY    78    it   operated 
under   the    Special    Projects   Act,    Public    Law  93-380,    Sections 
402   and   406.      Under   the   latter  Act,    half  of  the   Special 
Projects   funds    went   directly  to   the    Commissioner   for   use   in 
contracts    and   the   other   half  to   the   programs   named    in   that 
Act,    one   of  which   was    Career   Education.      P.L.    93-380   expired 
at   the  end   of  1978    and   the   Congress    passed   the   Career    Educa- 
tion   Incentive    Act    (P.L.    95-207)    on    December   13,    1977    to 
authorize    funding    beginning    in   FY   79  and   ending    in    FY   83. 

2/    The   Congress  originally  appropriated    $32.5  million   for   FY    79. 
After   receiving    a   request   to   rescind   these   funds,    the   Congress 
cut  the   appropriation   to   $20  million.      The   conferees    stated 
that  the  entire   amount   should   be   spent  on    the   elementary   and 
secondary  career  education   provisions   of   the   Act    (Grades    K-12). 

3/    The   Congress  originally  appropriated   $20  million   for    FY   80. 
After  receiving    a   recission   request    the    Congress   reduced    the 
appropriation    to   $15  million,    all    of  which   was    to    be   spent   on    the 
elementary  and    secondary  career  education   provisions    of   the   Act. 
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Public    Law  95-207   became  operative   with    the    appropriation    of 
funds   for   FY    79.      In    this   Act,    the   Congress    states    that    its 
purpose    is    "...to  assist  States   and   local    educational    agencies... 
in   making   education   as    preparation    for  work,    and    as    a   means    of 
relating  work   values   to   other  life   roles    and   choices    (such    as 
family  life),    a   major   goal    of  all    who    teach    and    all    who    learn    by 
increasing   the   emphasis    they   place  on    career   awareness,    explora- 
tion,   decision   making,    and    planning,    and    to    do   so    in    a   manner 
which  will    promote   equal    opportunity    in    making   career   choices 
through    the   elimination   of  bias   and   stereotyping    in    such    activi- 
ties,   including    bias   and   stereotyping    on    account   of   race,    sex,    age, 
economic    status,    or   handicap."      The  Regulations    for    "Career    Education 
Incentive   Programs,"   which  were   published    in    the    Federal    Register  on 
October   17,    1979,    summarize   this    purpose. 

Program   Operations : 

Both  maintenance  of  effort  and  matching    are    required    in    the 
State  allotment   program   under   the   new    Legislation.      To   maintain 
effort    in   career   education   a   State  must    spend   from    its    own 
resources   an   amount  at   least   equal    to    the  amount    the    State    spent 
for  career  education    in    the   preceding    fiscal    year.      The   matching 
requirement   provides    that   the   cost   of   State    administration    of 
the   Act  may  be   100%   from   Federal    funds    in    FY    79,    but    the    State 
must   pay  at   least  26%  for   FY  80,    and   at    least   50$    for    FY    81,    82, 
and   83.      Further  matching   provisions   require    that    funds    for   State 
leadership   and    local    educational    agency   programs   may   be    100% 
"Federal    in    FY   79  and   80.      However,    the   State   must    pay   25%    in    FY   81, 
50%   in    FY  82,    and   75%  in    FY   83.      The  non-Federal    share   of   the   cost 
of  State    leadership   and   local    implementation    may   come    from   State, 
local,    and   private   sources.      It  may  include    cash    contributions, 
in-kind   contributions,    volunteer   services,   materials,    and    equip- 
ment. 

No   State  may  reserve  more   than    10%  of   its   funds    for    providing 
State   leadership   activities   listed   in    the   Act,   either   directly 
or   through   arrangements  with  public   agencies    and    private    organiza- 
tions.     No   State  may   reserve  more    than    10%  of   its    funds    for    FY    79 
and    5%  of  its    funds    for  FY   80   through   83    for:      (1)    employing 
additional    State   educational    agency   personnel    to    administer   and 
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coordinate   programs   assisted   under   the   Act,   and    (2)    reviewing 
and    revising   the  State   plan.      The   unreserved   funds   must   be 
distributed   by   the   State   to   local    educational    agencies   for 
comprehensive   career   education   programs.      At   least   15%  of   the 
funds   distributed   to    local    agencies  must   be   used   for   programs   to 
develop   and   implement  comprehensive  career   guidance,   counseling, 
placement,   and   follow-up   services   using   counselors,    teachers, 
parents,   and   community   resource   personnel. 

To   obtain   funds   for  comprehensive   career   education   programs, 
a    local    educational    agency  must   apply   to    its   State   agency.      Each 
State   agency  will    review  the   applications   and  may  make   payments 
to    local    educational    agencies,    to   the   extent   practicable,    on   the 
basis   of   criteria   established   by  the  State   agency   and   criteria    in 
Section  8(b)    of  the   Act. 

Unless   a   State   is   prohibited   by   Law   from   providing   services 
to    students   and   teachers    in   private  and   non-profit   schools,    the 
State  must  make  provisions   for   the   effective   participation   on   an 
equitable   basis   of   private-school    students   and   teachers   in    programs 
assisted   under   the   Act.      In   States   which   are   prohibited   from 
providing   such   services,    the   Secretary  of   Education   is   responsible 
for   providing   that   these   private-school    students   and   teachers   partici- 
pate.     Private   school    officials  must   be   consulted   on   the   arrangements, 
and    a   public   agency   in   the   State  will    administer   the   funds. 

Each   State   is   required   to   submit   an   annual    report   to   the 
Secretary  on   or  before   December   31    of   each  year   except   FY   79.      The 
report   will    contain:      (1)    an   analysis   of   the   extent   to  which   each 
objective   in   the   State   plan   has    been   achieved,    (2)    a   description   of 
the    extent   to  which   State   and   local    educational    agencies   are   using 
both   Federal    and   their  own   resources   to   achieve   these   objectives,    and 
(3)    a    description  of   the   programs   funded   within   the   State,    including 
an    analysis   of  reasons   for   their   successes   and/or   failures. 

In   order   to   receive   FY   79   funding    under   the   new   Legislation 
each   State   Education   Agency   (Including    Insular   areas)   was    required 
to    submit,    by   June   14,   1979,   a   letter   including    assurances    speci- 
fied  in   the   Federal    Regulations.      The   amount   of   FY    79   funds   distri- 
buted  to   the  States    in   June   and   July,    1979  was    $18.5   million.      This 
represents   the   funds   appropriated   for   FY   79  minus   the   set-asides 
allowed   by  the   Law   for   discretionary   use   by   the   Commissioner   of 
Education.      (The   District  of  Columbia   and   Puerto   Rico   are   included   as 
States.      The   five   insular   areas   received   funding   from   the    Commissioner1 
discretionary   funds   with   an   amout   equal    to   one   per   centum   of   the 
appropriation   --   $200,000.) 
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To  become  eligible  for  further  funding  in  FY  80  and  beyond, 
each  State  and  Insular  area  was  required  to  submit  a  five-year  plan 
for  implementing  career  education  in  that  State.   These  plans  set  out 
explicitly  the  objectives  the  State  will  seek  to  achieve  by  the  end 
of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  for  which  funds  are  made  available  under 
the  Act,  describe  how  the  funds  will  be  used  to  implement  the  overall 
objectives  in  each  fiscal  year,  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  the  State  will  follow  to  assure  equal  access  for  all  students, 
provide  adequate  assurance  of  complying  with  that  part  of  the  Law  which 
authorizes  State  and  local  activities,  and  provide  proposed  criteria 
for  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  the  State  achieves  the  objectives 
set  out  in  its  plan. 

These  P.L.  95-207  plans  were  based  on  the  State  plans  developed 
earlier  under  P.L.  93-380.   Funds  were  made  available  under  P.L.  93-380 
in  FY  76  and  77  to  enable  each  State  and  Territory  to  prepare  a  five- 
year  plan  for  implementing  career  education.   Each  State  and  Territory 
received  a  written  evaluation  of  its  plan  during  the  period  from  March 
through  May  1979.   All  States  and  Territories  also  received  criteria 
and  guidelines  for  adapting  their  plans  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  Incentive  Act,  P.L.  95-207.   (These  evaluations  were  done  under 
a  contract  with  the  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development.) 

Program  Scope: 

P.L.    95-207   makes   State   allotment    funds    available    for    52    States-- 
the   usual    50   plus    the   District   of   Columbia   and   Puerto    Rico.      Allotment 
funds   are   made  available   for   the    insular   areas   as    a    one-percent   set-aside 
in   the   Secretary's   discretionary    fund.      In   the   first   year    of   operation 
of   the   Act,    all    of  the   States   except   one    (New   Mexico)    and    all    five 
insular   areas    applied   for   and   received    FY   79    funds    by   sending    in    the 
required    letters   of   assurance. 

In    FY   80,    all    of   the   States    except   three    {New   Mexico,    Nevada,    and 
South   Dakota)    submitted   and  received    approval    of   their   State   plans    for 
career   education   and   applied   for    FY  80   State    allotment    funds.      In 
addition,    all    of  the   insular   areas   except   the   Trust   Territory   of   the 
Pacific   submitted   State   plans   and   applied   for   FY   80    funds. 

The    Law   provides   that   the   funds    appropriated    under    P.L.    95-207 
for   the   State   allotment   program  are   to    be   distributed    among    the   partici- 
pating  States    on   the   basis   of  the   population    aged    5    to    18.      Accordingly, 
in   August   of   1980   a    total    of   $13,875,000   of   FY  80    funding    was    distribu- 
ted   to   the   participating   States   and   a    total    of  $150,000   was    distributed 
to   the   four   participating   insular   areas.      (This   represents    the    funds 
appropriated   for   FY   80  minus   the    set-asides    allowed    by   the    Law   for 
discretionary   use   by  the   Secretary  of    Education.) 

In   the   distribution   of  FY   80   funding,    there   were    16    States   which 
received   minimum  allotments   of   approximately    $128,000   each.      Twenty 
States    received   between    $129,000   and    $300,000    each,    six    States    received 
between    $301,000  and   $500,000  each,   six   received    between    $501,000   and 
$1,000,000   each,   and   one   State   received   slightly   over   one   million 
dol lars. 
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Program   Effectiveness   and   Progress: 

A   substantial    amount  of  data   on   the   effectiveness   of   local 
programs   has   been   gathered   since   1974   and   has   been   reported   in    the 
Annual    Evaluation   Report   for   FY   78.      As   of   the   end   of   FY   80   there   were 
14   projects  which   had   been   judged  exemplary   by   the   Joint   Dissemination 
Review   Panel    of   DHEW's    Education   Division.      Information   on   these 
projects   is   being   disseminated   through   ED's   National    Diffusion   Network. 

An   evaluability  assessment  of   the   new   program   initiated   under 
P.L.    95-207  was   completed   in   FY   80  and   has    been   reported   in   a    document 
entitled   Implementation   of   the   Career   Education    Incentive   Act:      Interim 
Report   on   the   Evaluability  Assessment   (ED-1 86-679) ".      This   study   con- 
cluded   that   the   P.L.    95-207   career   education   program   is   plausible   and 
measurable.      The   study  also   developed   an   evaluable   program  model    which 
contains    113   activity/outcome   linkages,    and   the   study   identified,    for 
each    linkage,    (a)    the  activity,    (b)    the   intended   outcome,    (c)    the 
measures,    (d)    the   data   source,    (e)    the  quantif iabi 1 i ty ,    (f)    the   potency, 
and    (g)    the  collection   and   processing   ease/difficulty.      A   summary   of 
this    study  may   be   found   in   Appendix   B   of  Volume    II    of   this   Report. 

Ongoing  and   Planned   Evaluation   Studies: 

As   a   follow-on   to   the   evaluability  assessment   completed   in    1980, 
a    rapid   feedback   study   is   being   conducted   and   should    be   completed    by   the 
middle   of   FY   1981.      It  will    provide   information   on   program   effects   20   to 
22   months   after   funds   were   first   released   to   the   States   and   implementa- 
tion   of  the   P.L.    95-207   program  was   begun. 

Sources  of   Evaluation   Data: 


Project  reports   from   grantees,    1975   and   1978. 

Jung,   Steven   M.    and  others.      Implementation   of   the   Career   Education 
Incentive  Act:      Interim   Report  on   the   Eval uabi 1 i ty  Assessment. 
Palo  Alto,    Cal ifornia : American   Institutes    for   Research: March 
1980,    (ED-186-679). 

Mitchell,   Anita  M.    Assessment   of  State   Plans    for   Career    Education. 
Los   Alamitos,    California;   Southwest   Regional    Laboratory   for    Educa- 
tional    Research   and   Development;   September   1978. 

Bhaerman,    Robert   D.      Career   Education   and   Basic   Academic 
Achievement:      A.  Descriptive  Analysis   of   the   Research.  ~ 

Washington,    D.C.      U.S.    Office  of   Education;   May   1977.      (ED-140-032) 

Bonnet,   Deborah  G.      What   Does   Career   Education   Do   For    Kids? 
A    Synthesis   of   1975-76   Evaluation   Results.      Crawfordsvi 1 1 e  , 
Indiana: New   Educational    Directions,    Inc.;   June   1977.    (ED-143-831) 

Datta,    Lois-ellin   and  others.      Career   Education   -   What 
Proof   Do  We  Have   That   It  Works?     Washington,    D.C.:      U.S.    Office 
of    Education;    1977. (ED-151-516) 
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Enderlein,    Thomas.      A   Review   of    Career    Education    Evaluation 
Studies.      Washington,    D.C7: U.S.    Office   of    Education;    1976. (TD- 
141-584) . 

Mclaughlin,    Donald   and   others.      Career    Education    in    the    Public 
Schools,    1974-75:      A    National    Survey.       Pal o    Al to  ,    Call  fornia  : 
American    Institutes    for    Research;    May    1976.       (ED-122-1 65) . 

National    Advisory   Council    on   Career   Education.      The 
Efficacy    of   Career    Education.      Washington,    D.C.:       The    Council; 
TW6~.       (ED-130-092) 


For   further    information   about  program   operations, 

Contact:      Dr.    Kenneth    B.    Hoyt 
(202)    245-2284 

For   further   information   about  studies    of  program   effective 
ness , 

Contact:      Or.    Janice   Anderson 
(202)    245-8195 


E. 

Developmental 
Programs  in  Education 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Teacher  Corps  Program 


Legi  si ation 


Title  V-A  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (P 
89-329) ,  as  amended  by  P 
90-35,  P.L.  90-575,  P.L. 
P.L.  92-318,  P.L.  93-380 
P.L.  94-482 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


L. 
L. 

91-230 
and 


AUTHORIZATION 


Expiration    Date 
FY    1979    I/ 


APPROPRIATION 


36,100 

64,715 

33,000 

46,000 

80,000 

100,000 

100,000 

37,500 

37,500 

37,500 

37,500 

50,000 

75,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


$ 


9 

11 

13 
20 
21 


500 
324 
500 
900 
737 
30,800 
37,435 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
000 


37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
30 
30,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


The   purposes   of  Teacher   Corps    as    stated    in    the    legislation 
are   to   strengthen    the   educational    opportunities    available   to 
children    in   areas    having   concentrations   of   low-income   families, 
to   encourage   colleges   and   universities   to    broaden    their   programs 
of   teacher   preparation,    and   to   encourag.e    institutions    of    higher 
education   and   local    education   agencies   to    improve   programs    of 
training   and   retraining   for  teachers   and    teacher   aides    by   -- 

(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified  teachers  who 
will  be  made  available  to  local  education  agencies 
for  teaching  in  such  areas; 


I/  This   legislation   will    be  automatically   extended    to    FY    1980    if 
Congress   does   not  act  on   new  legislation    before    the   current 
expiration   date. 
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(2)  attracting   and    training    inexperienced    teacher 
interns    who    will    be  made   available    for    teaching    and 
inservice    training    to    local    education    agencies    in 
such   areas    in    teams    led    by  an    experienced    teacher; 

(3)  attracting   volunteers   to    serve   as    part-time    tutors 
or   full-time    instructional    assistants    in    programs 
carried    out    by   local    education   agencies    and    institu- 
tions   of    higher   education    serving    such   areas; 

(4)  attracting   and    training   education    personnel    to 
provide    relevant   remedial,    basic,    and    secondary 
educational    trai  nings    including    literacy   and    communica- 
tion   skills,    for  juvenile  delinquents,    youth    offenders, 
and    adult    criminal    offenders;    and 

(5)  supporting   demonstration,    documentation,    institu- 
tionalization,    and   dissemination    of    the   results. 

This    last    goal    reflects    several    significant   changes    intro- 
duced    by    the    Education   Amendments   of    1976.      One  major   change   was      f 
extending   the    two   year   grant   cycle   of   previous   years    to    five 
years.      A  second    was   that   each   Teacher   Corps    project    will    emphasize 
the    demonstration   of   new   programs   and    practices    with    linkages 
between    preservice   and    inservice   training    and    which    involve    the 
total    faculty   of   a    site    school.      Typical    program   elements    include 
flexible   models    of   teacher   education    based   on    performance   cri- 
teria;   the    development   of  collaborative   decision-making    proce- 
dures   that    assure   parity   to   the   participating    college   or    university, 
community   served    by   the   project,   and    local    education   agency; 
the    development    of   a   community  component   which    seeks    to    lessen 
the   distance    between   the   institutions   and   community   by   providing 
educational    services    beyond    the    school    walls    and    involving 
parents    in    the    classroom   program;    the   demonstration   of   a    major 
teacher    training    framework    (CBTE,   mul tidisci pi i nary ,    research    based, 
etc.)    for    the    demonstration   of  an    integrated    program   of    training 
and    retraining;    and   an   emphasis   on   the    improvement   of  management 
within    the    cooperating   agencies   of   the   delivery   of   education 
personnel    and    retraining    services    including    planning,    documentation, 
i nsti tutional ization,   and  dissemination. 

In    FY    78    Teacher   Corps    goals   and    objectives   were    expanded 
to    include   demonstration  of  training   and   retraining    programs    for 
all    educational    personnel    in   grades    K-12,    in    institutions   of 
higher   education,   and    in   communities    served    by   these    programs. 
These   demonstration   programs   will    be    implemented    over   a    five   year 
grant   period.      Planning   to  meet   this    broader,   more   inclusive 
mandate   began    in    FY   77;    grants   were   awarded    to   81    projects    in    FY    78 
and    to   53  more   projects   in   FY   79.      Two  were   later   discontinued. 
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Program   Operations : 

T.C.    awards    grants   to   an    institution   of    higher    education 
and   a    local    educational    agency,    either   of  which   may    be    the    prime 
grantee,    to    cooperatively  mount   and   operate    a    project   which    will 
be   managed   collaborati vely .      All    Teacher    Corps    projects   are    funded 
through   competitive   grants   to   achieve   the   legislated    purpose   and 
the   four   outcomes    using   the  means    specified    in    the    Rules    and 
Regulations   and    the    strategies   determined   by    the    project. 

Projects   funded    in   July   1978    are   known    as    Program    78.      New 
projects    in    1979   are    known   as    Program   79.      There   are    79    Program 
78   projects    in   their    second   year   arid    51    Program    79    projects    in 
their    first   year.      After   Year    1    of   each    Program,    grantees   are 
eligible   to   have  their  grants   renewed  annually   for   the   four 
subsequent   years.      After   Year    3   there  will    be    diminishing    levels 
of   Federal    funds    since   institutional ization   of   the   activities 
usin'g    local    funds    is   expected    to    begin. 

The  organizational    structure   of  the  Teacher   Corps    is   as 
follows:      (a)    the   National    Office    within   the    U.S.    Office    of    Educa- 
tion  consisting   of  three   Branches- -Management ,    Operations,    and 
Development;    (b)    a    system  of    Networks   operated    by   Boards,    with 
contracted   responsibility  to    identify  and  meet    needs   and   provide 
1 nf ormati on    links   within   and    among    projects    of    each    Network; 
(c)   within   a   project  two  groups   share   information,    guide   the 
project,    and    provide   community-based    support  —  an    elected 
Community  Council    and   a   project  Policy   Board    (the   nucleus   on   the 
Board  must   be  the   Dean  of  the   THE,   the   Superintendent   of   the   LEA 
and   the   Chairperson  of  the   Community   Council;)    (d)    also   at   the 
local    project   level,   all    components   collaborate. 

The   organization   of  a   typical    Teacher   Corps   project    in   the 
field   usually   includes  at   least  one   but   not  more   than   four   schools 
(where   elementary  schools  must   be   Title    I   eligible)   within   a 
feeder   system;   a   team  of  at   least   four   teacher-interns   and   one 
experienced   teacher  as  a   team  leader;   an   elected   community 
council    having   at   least   seven  members;    an   institution   of   higher 
education;    a    local    education    agency,    and   other    institutions    and 
agencies    such  as   correctional    institutions,    teacher   organizations, 
professional    associations,    social    service  agencies,    and    students. 

Program  Scope: 

During   Fiscal    Year  1979,    the   Teacher   Corps    had    132   opera- 
tional   projects   which   included   the  79   Program   78    projects   and  the 
53   Program  79  projects.      These   projects    are    located    in    123   school 
districts,    130   institutions  of   higher   education,    and    seven   State 
Departments   of   Education,   including   outlying    regions   and   correc- 
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tional    Institutions.      Teacher   Corps    projects,    through   differentiated 
staff  ing    and    individual! zed   instructional    activities,    directly 
affected    the   learning    experience  of   approximately   520,000   children. 
Projects    impacted   on   special    clientele   groups    such   as    bilingual 
children,    Indian   children,    and   children    in   correctional    institutions. 
Teacher    Corps  also   supported   a    special    program   which   encouraged    high 
school    and    college   students,    parents   and   other   community   residents   to 
serve   as    tutors   or   instructional    assistants    for   children    in   disadvan- 
taged    areas.      In   1979,    approximately   25,780   educational    personnel    are 
involved    in    Teacher   Corps   projects. 

Title    V,   A  of   the   Higher    Education   Act,    Section    517    prohibits 
using    Teacher   Corps   members   to   replace   any  teacher   who   would 
otherwise    be   employed.      There   is   no   provision    for   waivers   of   this 
requirement.      Compliance    is   assured    by   the   Teacher   Corps    regulations, 
State    approval    of   the   project   proposal,    and    scrutiny   by    specialists 
on    biannual    site   visits. 

Program    Effectiveness   and   Progress: 


A  Study  of  Teacher 

Trai 

ning  at  Sixth  Cycle  Teacher  Corps 

Projects 

(Feb. 

found 

1975, 
that: 

by 

Paci 

fie 

T  J 

1  TA 

Corp 

under 

contract 

to 

OED/OE) 

Teacher   Corps   graduates   were    superior   to   control    group 
teachers   on   many   of   the   teacher   performance   variables 
desired   by   Teacher   Corps   projects,    e.g.,    developing 
ethnically   relevant   curriculum   using   community 
resources   in   teaching  and   initiating  contact  with 
parents,    positive  attitudes  about   reading  develop- 
ment,   and  causes  of  poverty  in   society. 

There  was   no  difference  between   the   two  groups  of 
teachers   in   terms   of    (a)   their   perception   of   the 
importance   of   bringing   about   educational    change    in 
the    school,   and    (b)    in  reading  gains   of  pupils 
despite  a   greater  emphasis  on  reading    instruction 
on    the  part  of  control    group  teachers    in   grades   2-3. 

Teacher   Corps   graduates   were   able   to    bring   about 
changes   in  a   pupil's   self-concept   that  were 
significantly  greater  than  changes   brought  about   by 
control    group   teachers. 

Teacher   Corps   graduates   who   facilitated  both    high 

reading   gains   and    improved   self-concept  tended    to 

be    teachers   who   brought   about   change    in  the    school 
and   who   initiated  contact  with  parents. 
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-  No    teacher    background    characteristics    or    Teacher 
Corps    program   variables   were    significantly   correlated 
directly   with    pupil    reading    gain.      A    number    of 
Teacher    Corps    program   variables,    however,    were 
significantly   correlated    with    pupil    self-concept 
growth  and   other   pupil    variables.      The   consistent 
pattern   of   relationship    between   most    pupil    varia- 
bles  and   Teacher   Corps    program  characteristics 
strongly    suggests    that    teacher   training    does    make    a 
difference   on    pupil    behavior    in    the   classroom    and    on 
related    teacher    performance. 

In   April    1977    a    paper   was  done    by    G.    Thomas    Fox,    Jr.    of   the 
University   of  Wisconsin    -   Madison    on    the    Limitations    of    a    Standard 
Perspective   on    Program    Evaluation:      The    Example    of    Ten    Years    of 
Teacher   Corps    Evaluations. 

-  This   addresses   the   problems   associated    with   using 
a    generally   standard   approach    for   evaluation   of 

an   educational    program   by   reviewing   the    history   of 
evaluation   of  Teacher    Corps.      The   three   major    reasons 
for   choosing   Teacher   Corps   were:       (1)    Teacher    Corps 
has   a   long    history  of   change   and    re-direction    in 
its   policy   and   guidelines,    thus   making    it   possible   to 
look   at   the   extent   to   which   evalution    studies    have 
affected   policy  decisions;    (2)   the  complexity   of 
Teacher   Corps   has   provided    a   challenge   to   evaluators 
over   the   years;    and    (3)   the   field   of   teacher    education 
is    in   need   of  greater   understanding    based   upon 
empirical    fi  ndings . 

Six   evaluations   are  reviewed   and   Fox  concludes    that   although 
they    "performed   credibly   from  the    perspective   of    standard    evalua- 
tion,"   because   of   the  methodology    used,    they    lacked    usefulness    to 
the   program  and   decision  makers.      His   recommendations   for   future 
studies   are    incorporated   in   the  new   evaluation    (described    below) 
for  which   OED/OE   contracted   with   SRI    International    in   August   1978, 

Ongoing   and   Planned   Evaluation   Studies: 

Teacher   Corps   projects   under    broadened    program   goals  and 
new  program   regulations   began   their   5-year   grant    periods    in   early 
summer   1978.      A   comprehensive   longitudinal    evaluation   of   the   new 
program   has   been   developed   by   OED   and   a   contract   awarded    in   August 
1978   to   SRI    International    for   the    implementation   of   the   evaluation 

The   focus   of  this   evaluation    is   on   Program    78   and    Program   79 
Teacher   Corps   projects.      Some  79    local    project   grants   were   funded 
for   Program   78   and   51    for  Program   79.      Separate   grants    were  made 
to   the   participating    institutions   of   higher   education,    to   the 
LEAs    and   to   the   correctional    institutions   if   appropriate. 
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Th  e  work  to  be  performed  required  the  development  of  a 
five-year  evaluation  design.  However,  the  initial  procurement 
will  cover  the  first  three  years  of  evalution  activities.   The 
five-year  evaluation  will  be  conducted  in  three  phases:   (1) 
planning,  (2)  operations,  and  (3)  analysis  and  reporting.   The 
period  of  performance  under  Phase  I  and  II,  Development  and 
Operation,  will  be  36  months  from  the  date  of  award.   Phase  III, 
Insti tuti onal ization  and  Adaptation,  will  be  an  option  and  if 
exercised,  will  have  a  period  of  performance  of  24  months.   Some 
activities  in  these  phases  necessarily  overlap.   The  emphasis  is 
upon  what  and  how  the  projects  tried,  implemented,  succeeded  or 
failed  within  the  Teacher  Corps  Program  at  the  local  regional  and 
national  levels. 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1 .   Annual 
Corps  Program. 


operational  data  collected  by  the  Teacher 


2.   Marsh,  David  and  Lyons 
Training  at  Sixth-Cycle  Teacher 


Margaret.   A  Study  of  Teacher 
Corps  Projects.  Volume  I 


Ef f ecti  ve- 


Innovati ve 


Methodology  and    Findings.    July,    1974;    A    Study  of   the 

ness    of    Sixth-Cycle   Teacher   Corps    Graduates    in    HighT 

Roles    in    Education:    A   Follow-up   StudyT Phase    II.    February,    1975 
Pacific   T   and  TA  Corporation.      U.S.    Department  of   Health,    Educa- 
tion  and   Welfare,    Office   of   Education,    Office  of   Planning, 
Budgeting   and   Evaluation. 

Limitations  of  a   Standard   Perspective 


3.       Fox,    G.    Thomas,      

on    Program   Evaluation:      The    Example   of   Ten 
"Eval  u  at  ions.      April    1977.      University  of   W 


Years  of  Teacher" 
sconsi n-Madi son . 


Corps 


For   further   information  about   program   operation, 

Contact:      Robert  Mulligan 
(202)    245-8272 

For   further   information  about   studies   of   program 
effecti  veness, 

Contact:      Eugene   Tucker 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 


EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name : 


Teacher  Centers  Program 


Legi slatl on 


Higher    Education   Act   of   1965, 
Section    532,    Title   V-B,    as 
amended    by   P.I.    94-482,    P.L. 
95-561 ,    P.L.    96-374,    Education 
Amendments   of    1976,    1978,    and 
1 980   respecti  vely 


Expiration    Date: 
September    30,    1985 


FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION         APPROPRIATION 


$    75,000,000 

75,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

20,000,000 


$         -- 

8,250,000 
12  ,625,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 


Program  Goals   and   Objectives 


The   purpose   of  this   program   is    to  make   grants    to    local    educa- 
tion  agencies   to   plan,   establish,    and   operate   and    to    institutions 
of   higher   education   enabling   them   to   operate   teacher    centers    where 
public    school    teachers,   through   Teacher    Center    Policy   Boards,   may 
design    and    supervise  their  own   programs    oj  curriculum 
and    inservice   teacher   training.      This    training    should 
teachers,    and   schools,    to   better  meet   the   educational 
thei  r   students . 

Program   Operations : 


dev-el  opment 
enable   the 
needs    of 


Applications    (after   approval    by   the   Teacher    Center    Policy 
Board)    are   submitted   to   the   Secretary   of   Education    through   State 
departments   of   education,   which  may   screen   out   those    it   finds    unsuita- 
ble.     Ten   percent   of  the   appropriation   funds   grants    to    institutions   of 
higher   education,   80  percent  goes    to   local    educational    agencies,    and 
10   percent   goes   to   State  departments   of   education    to   compensate   them 
for   screening   the   applications   and    for  later   providing    technical 
assistance   and   dissemination   services   to    the   grantees. 

Applications   which  reach    the   Secretary   are   reviewed   by   experts 
drawn    from  outside  of  the   Education   Department. 

The   administering   unit   in    ED    stimulates    sharing   of   experiences 
among   the   project  directors   by  means   of   regional    and   national  •' 

conferences,    and    facilitates   the  gathering   of   evaluative   data   by 
special    funding   to   two  centers   of   expertise   which    in    turn    help 
the   separate  project  directors, 
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Each    center   that   performs   satisfactorily  may   be   funded   annually 
for    up   to    three   years. 

Program  Scope: 

During    Fiscal    Year   1980,    the  program's    third  year  of  operation, 
$11,354,400    supported   89   operational    centers    in   42    States,    Guam   and 
the    District    of    Columbia.      An    amount   of   $345,600   funded    10   planning 
grants   and    $1,300,000   paid    for   States'    program   activities. 

Program  Effectiveness   and   Progress: 

No  overall    evaluation   study  has    been   conducted   on    this    program. 
Ongoing  and    Planned    Evaluation  Studies: 

No  overall    evaluation   of   the  Teacher  Centers    Program   has    been 
undertaken    by   the   Department  of  Education.      Syracuse   University   has 
studied  and    documented    intensively   the  activities,    services    and 
resources    offered   by  55  of  the   99  projects. 

Sources  of    Evaluation   Data: 


Program    records . 

Sam   J.    Yarger  and   Sally   K.    Mertens,    Teacher   Centers    Program 
Documentation  Study.      Syracuse:      Syracuse   University,    1980 


For   further  information  about  program   operations, 

Contact:      lieRoy  Walser 

(202)    472-5502 

For   further  information   about   studies   of  program  effec- 
tiveness, 

Contact:      Robert  J.    Maroney 
(202)   245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Publ ic  Library  Services 
Legislation  : 

Library  Services  Act,  P.L.  84-597, 
as  amended  by  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  Title  I,  P.L. 
91-600  effective  FY  1972  and  further 
amended  by  P.L.  93-133,  P.L.  93-380 
and  P.L.  95-123 


Expiration  Date 
FY  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 
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Program   Goals   and   Objectives 


The   legislative  purpose   of  the   program    is    to    provide    support 
to   States:      to   assist   them,  in   providing    library   services    to   areas 
without   such   services   or  areas  with    inadequate   services,    including 
services    to   such   groups  as   the  d1 sadvantaged ,    bilingual,    the 
physically   handicapped,   those   in    State-supported    institutions    and 
users   of  major  urban   resource   libraries^    to    strengthen   metropolitan 


]_/    $32,000,000  of  the   1973   appropriation   was    impounded   and    not 
released    until    FY   1974. 
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public    libraries   which   serve   as   national    and   regional    resource 
centers;   and    to    plan   programs   and   projects   to   extend   and   improve 
services.      Funds   may   also   be   used   to   strenthen   the   capacity  of   the 
State   library   administrative   agencies   to   serve   people   and   for 
administrative   costs    for   all    Library  Services   and   Construction   Act 
programs . 

Program   Operations: 

LSCA,    Title    I,    allots   funds   to  the   States    by   grants   on   a 
formula-matching    basis.      Each   State,   and   D.C.    and   Puerto   Rico, 
receives   a    base   of    $200,000  and   each  outlying   Territory  receives 
a    base   of    $40,000,   with   the   balance  distributed   on   the   basis   of 
total    resident    population.      The   Federal    share   ranges   from   33 
percent   to   66    percent    except   for   the  Trust   Territories,   which 
are   100   percent   federally  funded.      States  must  match   in   propor- 
tion   to   their   per   capita   income   and  maintain   the   level    of   expen- 
ditures  of   the    second    preceding  year.      They  must   also  maintain 
the    same'level    of   fiscal    effort   of  the   second   preceding  year   for 
handicapped   and    institutionalized   library   services.      Federal 
expenditures    for   administration   of  the   program  must   be  matched 
with   an   equal    amount   of  non-Federal   funds.      States   with   cities    of 
100,000   population   or   more  must  reserve   funds   for  major   urban 
resource   libraries   according   to   a   statutory  formula   when   the 
appropriation   exceeds    $60  million   and  may   not   reduce   the   amount 
paid    to   these    libraries   below  the   amount   they   received   in   the 
preceding   year.       In   order   to   participate,    each   officially  designa- 
ted  State    library   administrative   agency  must   submit   a   basic   State 
plan    (State/Federal    agreement),   an   annual    update   of   the   long-range 
program  for    library   development   based   on   the   State's   assessed 
needs,    an   annual    program  and   an   annual    evaluation   report.      These 
documents    outline   a    State's   goals,   objectives,    priorities,   and 
activities,    along   with   project   evaluation   for   specified   periods    of 
time.      Furthermore,    they  provide   to   the   Secretary   of   Education 
assurances    that   the    above  mentioned   specific   requirements   will    be  met 
annually   as    stated    in    the   State/Federal    agreement   signed   by   both   parties 

Program  Scope: 

1.  Federal    dollars   appropriated    (1957-80)          $782,673,500 

2.  State   and    1 ocal -matching   dollars 

(1957-80)  over    $2-1/2   billion 

Estimated    FY   79  data   for   this   program  are   as   follows: 

3.  Population   with  access   to   public   library 

servi  ces  21 1  ,000,000 
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4.  Di sadvantaged  persons  receiving  services 

from  LSCA  funds  30,000,000 

5.  Number  of  State  institutionalized  persons 

served  by  LSCA  funds  750,000 

6.  Number  of  handicapped  persons  served  by 

LSCA  500,000 

7.  Number   of  metropolitan   libraries 

strengthened   as    resource    centers  109 

8.  Number   of  cities   with   populations   of 
100,000   or  more   which  may   qualify   for 
portion   of  funds   in   excess   of   annual 

appropriation   of   $60  million.  170 

Program   Effectiveness   and   Progress: 

Federal    assistance   has   contributed   to   the   expansion   and 
improvement   of   library   services   throughout   the   country.      Today, 
about   96   percent   of  the   population   has    access    to   some   form  of 
public   library   services.      Current   reports   indicated   that   over   60 
percent   of    the    LSCA  expenditures    have   gone    to    projects    with 
designated   di sadvantaged   priorities. 

o   Governors    Conferences,    held    in   Fiscal    Year   1979   in 
preparation   for   the   White    House    Conference   on 
Library   and    Information  Services,  which  was    held    in 
November   1979,    have   spurred   citizen   participation    in 
evaluating   present  and   planning   future    library   and 
information   services,    State   by   State   and    Nationally. 

o   Public   library   services   that   link  individuals    with 
available,    necessary   information   for   self-help, 
coping,    employment   and    learning    skills    are   expanding. 
Information   and   referral    (I&R)    services   are   growing 
and    it  is   estimated   that  60%  of   all    public    libraries 
are   providing   some  form  of   I&R. 

o   Services   to   handicapped   persons    and   other   special 
identified   groups   are   expanding.      With    LSCA   support, 
libraries   are   utilizing   new   technology  and   developing 
new  delivery   strategies   to   reach   the   visually   impaired, 
deaf,    and   other   physically   disabled   persons   in   the 
population.      New  media   being   used   include   reading 
machines,    teletypewriters,    and  radio   receivers. 
Libraries   are  removing   their  access    barriers    and 
delivering   programs   outside   the    library   to    institu- 
tions,   homes,   and   into   rural    areas   by  mail,    in 
an   effort   to  reach  more   handicapped    and    isolated 
persons . 
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o   Increased    literacy  programs    in   libraries  are 

attracting   adults   and  young  adults  who   are   learning 
reading   skills   in   the   non-classroom  atmosphere   of 
the   libraries.      Often   tutors  and   teachers   are 
volunteers . 

o   Through   responsive    library   programs,    independent 
learners  are  pursuing   their   special    interests, 
upgrading   their  professional    knowledge  and  job 
skills. 

The   first   study   of   the    impact   of   Title    I    services,    covering 
the   period   from  1964  to   1968,   was  made   by  the   System   Development 
Corporation    (SDC),    Santa  Monica,      In  reviewing   the    LSCA  activities 
in  11    States   it  found   that  most   projects   felt   handicapped   by: 
lack   of  manpower;    lack  of  coordination  among   public    libraries   and 
other   education  agencies;    need   for  research   in  determining 
whether  disadvantaged   projects   were  reaching   their   goals;    lack  of 
understanding   on  the  part   of  the   public   of  library's   potential    and 
actual    services;    lack   of  ability  of  libraries   to  react   quickly  to 
public  demands   for  more   services;   and   lack  of  suitable  measure- 
ments of  library  performance! 

The  Behavioral    Science   Corporation,   Washington,    D.C., 
conducted  a   study   to  evaluate   public   library   service   to   disadvan- 
taged  people  in  selected  cities.      These   projects  were   not   limited, 
however,   to  Title    I   projects.      This   pilot   study   selected   library 
programs   serving  the  disadvantaged   in   15   cities  and    utilized   user 
and  nonuser   interviews   for  evaluation.      The   study  recommended 
that    libraries   find   better  ways  to  coordinate  with   schools   when 
dealing  with  disadvantaged  children.      The   successful    programs 
were   characterized    by   some  or  all   of  the   following   features: 
active  participation  by  the   target  group;    emphasis   on   audio   visual 
rather  than   print  materials;    and,    provision  of  significant   service 
in  the  community. 

Another  major   evaluation   study  was   conducted   by   SDC   to 
determine  how  the    Library   Service  and   Construction  Act,   Title   I, 
was  meeting   the  public   library  needs   of  special    clientele   groups; 
e.g.,    disadvantaged,   ethnic  minorities,    handicapped,    and 
institutionalized   persons.      This   evaluation   surveyed   all    State 
Library  Agencies,    all    known  ongoing   projects   directed   toward 
these   groups,   and   discontinued   projects.      This   study   provided   an 
inventory  of  projects,    a   needs   assessment,   and   recommendations 
for  program  change.      Over   1,600  projects   were   identified   and 
queri  ed. 
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The  report  concluded: 

It  Is  evident  from  the  data  gathered  in  this 
project  that  LSCA  projects  directed  toward 
special  clientele  have  been  successful,  to 
some  extent.   More  projects  are  successful 
than  unsuccessful,  and  fairly  significant 
numbers  of  special  clientele  groups  have 
been  reached.   It  is  also  evident  that  some 
projects  are  far  from  successful  .   Many 
important  needs  are  not  being  met,  or 
barely  being  met,  even  by  projects  judged 
successful  .  .  . 

In  many  States  it  was  evident  that  were 
federal  funds  not  available,  there  would 
be  no  projects  whatsoever  for  special 
clientele.   Indeed,  in  one  State  plan  that 
was  examined  the  statement  was  made  that, 
while  there  were  special  clientele  in  the 
State,  no  projects  need  be  directed  towards 
them  because  the  state  intended  to  give 
service  to  all  of  its  citizens  on  an  equal 
basis:   That  naive  attitude  represents  -- 
all  too  frequently  --  the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  concern  that  exists  at  many  levels  of 
state  and  local  government.   Special 
clientele  frequently  need  to  be  educated 
to  become  users,  and  persuaded  that  the 
library  has  something  of  value  for  them. 
LSCA  funds  have  been  a  critical  factor  in 
projects  for  special  clientele,  and  they 
have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  funds  being 
used  for  innovative  projects;  without  LSCA 
(or  a  real  substitute)  there  would  be  little 
or  no  innovation  --  in  short,  a  rather  static, 
even  moribund  public  library  in  the  U.S. 

A  subsequent  study  of  "The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy," 
performed  by  SDC,  assessed  the  current  national  public  library 
situation  utilizing  existing  data  and  included  recommendations 
for  further  data  collection  efforts  in  areas  of  current  informa- 
tion deficiencies.   The  final  report  stated: 

In  this  study  we  examined  the  past  and  present 
status  of  the  public  library  and  likely  direc- 
tions for  the  future.   Based  upon  our  examina- 
tion of  the  public  library  as  an  information- 
providing  institution,  and  our  certainty  that 
free  access  to  all  kinds  of  information  is 
a  requirement  of  a  democratic  society  and  a 
necessity  for  individual  well  being,  [it  was 
found  that] 
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The  Federal  government  has  played  a  role  in 
recent  years  of  helping  the  public  library  to 
organize  into  systems  and  to  provide  services 
to  segments  of  the  population  who  were  pre- 
viously unserved.   While  there  are  indica- 
tions that  Federal  programs  suffered  from 
insufficient  coordination,  insufficient 
evaluation,  and  inadequate  funding,  there  is 
much  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  a  strong 
impetus  toward  system  organization  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  special  clientele 
were  provided  by  Federal  intervention. 

In  addition  to  these  major  studies,  inhouse  program  analy- 
ses and  observations  made  by  regional  and  headquarters  staff, 
and  the  American  Library  Association's  20-year  LSCA  survey  re- 
sults, indicate  the  following  accomplishments  of  LSCA: 

o  With  its  matching  requirements,  LSCA  has  increased  the 
overall  availability  of  library  services  by  stimulating 
programs  for  statewide  public  library  development.   Since 
the  inception  of  LSCA,  19  additional  States  have  initiated 
grants-i n-ai d  programs,  bringing  the  total  of  such  programs 
to  43  with  annual --appropriations  exceeding  $154  million. 
Statistical  tabulations  show  that  the  number  of  persons 
with  access  to  public  library  services  has  risen  from  88 
million  to  211  million,  a  dramatic  increase  from  56  percent 
to  96  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population  being  served. 

o  An  examination  of  expenditure  reports  reveals  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  use  of  LSCA  funds  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, with  a  major  drop  from  7.2  percent  to  less  than  4 
percent  occurring  since  1975. 

o  LSCA  has  stimulated  major  inroads  in  critical  needs  areas 
by  providing  funds  to  initiate  innovative  and  specialized 
services.   New  and  previously  unserved  handicapped  clienteles 
in  particular  the  less  visible  populations  such  as  the  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  learning  disabled,  and  the  homebound  are 
now  being  offered  specially  designed  services  and  materials, 
LSCA  has  also  prompted  recognition  and  response  to  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  needs  of  smaller  ethnic  enclaves, 
such  as  Armenians,  Greeks,  Lithuanians,  and  Asian  newcomers, 
while  continuing  to  build  services  to  the  major  Spanish- 
speaking  ethnic  populations. 
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Ongoing   and    Planned    Evaluation   Studies: 

"An    Evaluation   of  Title    I    of    the    Library   Services    and 
Construction   Act,"    began    in    the    fall    of    1978    and    is    scheduled    to 
be   completed    by    November   1980,      Four    basic   objectives   are   addressed 
by   this    evaluation    of   Title    I    of  the    Library    Services   and    Construc- 
tion  Act.      They   are: 

1.  To   determine    how   LSCA  Title    I    has    affected   the   coverage, 
accessibility,    and    adequacy    of    public    library   services. 

2.  To   determine   how   LSCA   Title    I    funds    are    used    by    the    States. 
To   determine  what   effects    these    uses    had    and    how   respon- 
sive  these    uses    have   been    to   the  needs   of   special   client 
groups . 

3.  To    determine    how  the    objectives   of    LSCA   Title    I    are 
constrained   by  and   affected    by  State   and    local    library 
structure. 

4.  To   determine  what   effects    LSCA  Title    I    has   had   upon    the 
organization   and   support   of   public    library  services    at 
the   State   and   local    level. 

Sources   of    Evaluation   Data: 


1.  Overview  of   LSCA  Title    I,    by  System    Development   Corpora- 
tion,   published    by   Bowker,   1968. 

2.  A   Study   of   Public    Library   Service   to   the    Disadvantaged   in 
Selected   Cities,    Behavior   Science    Corporation , 1 970. 

3 .  Study  of   Exemplary   Public   Library   Reading   and   Reading 
Related   Programs   for   Children,   Youth   and  Adults,    by  Barss, 
Reitzel    &   Assoc.  ,    Inc. ,    1972. 

4 .  Basic    Issues   in   the  Government   Finand ng   of  Public 
Library  Services,    Government   Studies   and  Systems,    May   1973. 

5.  Evaluation   of   LSCA   Services   to   Special    Target   Groups, 
by  System    Development   Corporation,   July   1973. 

6.  The   Public   Library   and    Federal    Policy   --    by  System 
Development   Corporation,   July   1973. 

7.  Various    Li brary  DesmonstrationProjects:      These 
projects   are  designed   to   survey  and   analyze    the   public   library 
and    information    services   to   the   American   Indian,    the  aging, 

the   handicapped    institutionalized,   and   the   information   needs    of 
the   rural    and   urban   poor. 

8.  Program   Operational    Data. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:   Miss  Shirley  A.  Brother 
(202)  472-5150 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective 
ness , 

Contact:   Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Interlibrary  Cooperation 
Leg1 si ation  : 


Library  Services  Act,  P.L.  84-597 
as  amended  by  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  Title  III,  P.L. 
89-511  as  amended  and  extended  by 
P.L.  91-600  and  P.L.  95-123. 


Expiration  Date 
FY  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  local,  regional,  State  or  interstate  cooperative  net- 
works of  libraries  and  for  the  coordination  of  informational 
services  of  school,  p.ublic,  academic,  and  special  libraries  and 
information  centers,  permitting  the  user  of  any  one  type  of 
library  to  draw  on  all  libraries  and  information  centers.   The 
participation  of  one  other  type  library  in  addition  to  a  public 
library  is  a  program  requirement. 

Program  Operations : 

The  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  Title  III 
allocates  funds  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis.   Each  State 
receives  a  minimum  sum  of  $40,000,  and  the  outlying  territories 
$10, 000S  and  the  remainder  is  allocated  by  population.   The 
State  library  agency  must  submit  its  Annual  Program  Plan 
(proposed  expenditures  of  funds)  before  it  can  receive  its 


$4,770,000  of 
FY  74.  Actual 


the  FY  73  appropriation  was  impounded 
FY  73  obligations  were  $2,730,000. 


unti  1 
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allocation.   Title  III  does  not  require  State  or  local  matching 
funds,  although  many  projects  do  use  State  and  local  funds 
along  with  LSCA  funds. 

Program  Scope: 

The  FY  79  appropriation  provided  support  for  cooperative 
networks  involving  the  sharing  of  resources  among  7,575  libraries 
of  at  least  two  or  more  of  the  following  four  types:   school, 
academic,  public,  or  special.  Based  on  the  annual  programs  for 
FY  79,  the  table  indicates  how  funds  were  budgeted. 


Category 


No.  of  States 
Reporting 


%  of  Total 
Expenditures 


1 .  Telecommunications    networks 
for   reference   and    biblio- 
graphic   services   and   inter- 
library   loan  57 

2.  Centralized   acquisition   and 
processing   materials  13 

3.  Centralized   listing    of 
holdings    of   library   materials 
(books,    periodicals,   audio- 
visual ,    etc. }  26 

4.  Comprehensive    statewide 
planning  9 

5.  Training    of   specialists    in 
interlibrary  cooperation  13 

6.  Networking    among   States  20 

7.  Combinations  of   above 
categories  32 

8.  Experimental    projects  2 
Program   Effectiveness   and   Progress: 


58% 


2% 

^% 

1% 

27% 

n 


o    Participation    by   all    types   of   libraries   in   tele- 
communications   and   information   processing    systems 
has    increased  . 

o    Access    to   computer-based   information   services 
through  regional,    State,   and   multi-State   coopera- 
tive  networks    has    been  made   available   to  more 
people,    including   those   in   sparsely   populated 
rural    areas. 
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o  Planning  within  States,  as  well 
for  coordination  of  library  and 
has  increased. 


as  among  States , 
information  services 


o  Bibliographic  data  banks  have  been  expanded  to 
include  the  holdings  of  many  libraries  of 
different  types  within  regions,  statewide  and  in 
mul ti-State  areas . 

A  study  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  and  demonstration 
projects  was  completed  in  April  1978,  by  Applied  Management 
Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Md .   It  states,  "LSCA  III  has  impacted  the 
development  and  expansion  of  library  cooperation  in  a  number  of 
ways.   LSCA  III  is  a  major  driving  force  behind  the  development 
of  multitype  library  cooperation  and  networking,  primarily  at 
the  State  level.  Along  with  LSCA  I,  use  of  LSCA  III  has  resulted 
in  greater  centralization  of  planning  and  administration  of  library 
services  at  the  State  and  regional  levels.   LSCA  III  was  credited 
as  a  major  influence  on  State  legislatures  to  modify 
law  legislation  favoring  cooperation  and  networking, 
and  services  to  increase  access  to  library  resources 
provide  librarians  with  needed  continuing  education 


or  pass  into 
Activi  ti  es 
and  to 
were  listed 


as  the  major  outcomes  of  the  cooperative  and  networking  projects. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1 .  A  Study  of  Library  Cooperatives,  Networks,  and 
Demonstration  Projects,  by  R.  Patri  ck,  et.  TH   K«G.  SeTur, 
New  York,  1980 

2.  Program  operational  data. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:   Miss  Shirley  A*  Brother 
(202)  472-5150 

'For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


ness, 


Contact:      Arthur   S.    Kirschenbaum 
(202)    245-8380 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

College  Library  Resources 
Legi  slation : 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Title  II-A 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


AUTHORIZATION 


Exp1 ration  Date: 
FY  1985 

APPROPRIATION 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislation  provides  for  grants  to  eligible  institutions  to 
assist  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of  library  resources 
(Including  law  library  resources),  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials  and  other  related  materials  (including  necessary  binding). 
Eligible  Institutions  are  defined  as  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  library  institutions 
whose  primary  function  Is  providing  library  services  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  on  a  formal  cooperative  basis. 

Program  Operations: 

Three  types  of  grants  can  be  awarded:   (1)  Basic  grants  of  up 
to  $5,000,  provided  that  the  applicant  expends  at  least  the  same 
amount  from  institutional  funds  for  library  resources;  (2)  Supplemen- 
tal grants  of  up  to  $20  per  student,  provided  that  the  applicant 


$50,000,000 

$10 

,000,000 

50,000,000 

25 

,000,000 

50,000,000 

24 

,522,000 

25,000,000 

25 

,000,000 

75,000,000 

9 

,816,000 

90,000,000 

9 

,900,000 

18,000,000 

11 

,000,000 

75,000,000 

III-A&B)  12 

,500,000 

85,000,000 

TI-A&B 

I   9 

,975,000 

100,000,000 

[II-A&B 

9 

,975,000 

100,000,000  < 

'II-A&B)   9 

,975,000 

110,000,000 

II-A&B 

9 

,975,000 

115,000,000 

II-A&B 

9 

,975,000 

120,000,000 

II-A&B 

9 

,975,000 

120,000,000 

II-A&B)   4 

,988,000 

10,000,000 

II-A 

4 

,988,000 

only 
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the  eligibility  terms  for  a  Basic  grant;  and  (3)  Special 
e  grants,  unrestricted  as  to  the  amount  requested  but  which 
e  matched  with  $1  of  institutional  funds  for  library  resources 
ery  $3  of  Federal  funds  requested. 

or  both  the  Basic  and  Special  Purpose  grant  categories, 
ants  must  meet  maintenance-of-ef  fort  requirements  in  two 
total  library  purposes  and  library  resources.   In  the 

year  of  application,  the  applicant  mu<  t  expend,  or  plan  to 
,  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  thd  average  of  the  2 

years  preceding  the  year  of  application  for  total  library 
es;  in  the  year  of  application,  the  applicant  must  expend,  or 
o  expend,  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
o  fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  of  application  for  library 
ces.   Under  certain  circumstances,  a  waiver  may  be  granted 
ai  ntenance-of-ef  f  ort  requirements.   In  the  case  of  Special 
e  grants,  the  matching  share  must  be  in  addition  to  the  base 

average  for  library  resources  institutional  expenditures. 

losing  date  notices  for  Title  II-A  Basic  Grants  are 
ced  annually  in  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER.   The  applications  are 
•ed  for  completeness,  eligibility,  adherence  to  maintenance 
'ort,  matching  requirements,  and  requests  for  waiver.   All 
ants  whose  eligibility  status  has  not  been  determined  are 
ed  to  the  College  Eligibility  Section,  Division  of  Eligibility 
ency  Evaluation,  Department  of  Education.   Upon  review  and 
al  the  applicants  are  placed  on  the  funding  list.   Otherwise 
re  notified  of  rejection  due  to  failure  to  meet  the  published 
'ia.   Recipients  of  II-A  awards  are  required  to  submit  annual 
reports.   The  OE  staff  conducts  on-site  monitoring. 

,m  Scope: 


inly  basic  grants  have  been  awarded'  since  Fiscal  Year  1974. 
tasic  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  must  be  awarded  to  all  eligible 
nsti  tutions  before  other  types  of  grants  may  be  awarded. 
^bout  $13  million  would  be  needed  in  1981  to  fully  fund 
>asic  grants  . 

in  the  early  years  of  the  program,  annual  appropriations  of 
$25,000,000  provided  each  applicant  with  a  basic  grant  of 
)  and  also  allowed  substantial  supplemental  and  special  purpose 
i.   In  FY  71  and  72  appropriations  were  reduced  and  priority 
incentrated  on  the  neediest  institutions,  on  the  basis  of 
lendations  made  by  the  staff  and  the  Commissioner's  Advisory 
II  on  Library  Training.  This  approach  was  predicated  on  data 
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indicatlng   that  most   junior  colleges  and  many  urban   Institutions 
were   far   below   national    standards.     However,   the   Education   Amendments 
of   1972   prescribed   that  the  first   priority  was   to  award   basic 
grants   to   all    eligible   institutions. 

Fiscal    year          Appropriation         #  Of  Awards         $  Grant 

74  9,975,000  2,377  $  4,235 

75  9,975,000  2,569  3,918 

76  9,975,000  2,560  3,930 

77  9,975,000  2,600  3,855 

78  9,975,000  2,568  3,906 

79  9,975,000  2,538  3,963 

80  4,988,000  2,604  1 ,900 

In   fiscal    year   1980  2,604   basic  grants  averaging   $1,900  were 
distributed   for   use   between  October'!,   1980  and  September   30,   1981. 
Grants   by   type   of   institutions  were: 

Estimated  # 
Colleges   and  Universities  1,375 

Two   year   colleges   including 

vocational    and  technical   schools       1,200 

Public   and    Non  Profit  Library 
Institutions  29 

Since   the    inception  of  the  program  in   1966,   approximately 
2,300   institutions  of  higher   education   have  participated  annually, 
and   39,052   awards   for  basic,   supplemental    and   special    purpose 
grants   totalling    $190.38  million  have  been  made. 

Program   Effectiveness   and  Progress: 

At   least   200   institutions   improved   their   libraries   sufficient- 
ly through   this   program  to  receive  accreditation,  mostly   in   the 
1960*5. 

In   the   early   70's  a  study  showed  that  many  institutions 
gave  priority   to   the   utilization   of  II-A  grants   to   purchase 
materials   on   urban   studies,   ethnic   studies,   and  career   education 
materials.      It   has   been  estimated  that  75%  of  the  funds   were   used 
for   the   acquisition   of  printed  materials   and   25%  for  non-print 
audio-visual   materials. 
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During  ED  Field  Visits,  in  past  years,  librarians  have  commented 
that  the  availability  of  any  unrestricted  funds,  which  are  not  part 
of  any  departmental  book  budget,  helps  them  meet  special  book  purchas 
ing  needs.   In  some  cases  librarians  use  the  II-A  funds  to  "match" 
funds  of  departmental  requests  to  acquire  special  publications  or 
materials  not  in  the  regular  budget. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies: 

Program  operational  data 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program 
effectiveness, 

Contact:  Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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AMNUAL    EVALUATION   REPORT  ON 


EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program   Name: 

Library   Career  Training 
Lecp  si  ati  on : 

Higher   Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title    II-B 


FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
198T 


Program   Goals   and  Objectives 


Expiration   Date 
FY   1985 


$ 


AUTHORIZATION 

$15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
11,800,000 
28,000,000 
38,000,000 
12,000,000 
(See  HEA  II-A 
College  Library 
Resources 
Authorization 
Through  1980) 


10,000,000  (Train- 
ing &  R&D) 


APPROPRIATION 


1,000 
3,750 
8,250 
8,250 
4,000 
3,900 
2,000 
3,572 
2,850 
2,000 
500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
661 
778 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


The    purpose  of  this   program  is   to   respond   to   the  need   for 
professional    personnel   and  the  shortage  of  paraprofessional s , 
focusing   on   the  recruitment  of  minority  groups,   including  women, 
to   serve   in   all   types  of  libraries.     Another  thrust   is   the   re- 
training  of  professional   librarians  and  allied   personnel    in 
new  and   developing  areas   (e.g.,  networking,   service  to   special 
clientele,   middle  management,   and  media   utilization)   to  make  those 
in   the   field  more  responsive  to  user  needs.      The  fellowship  progra 
is  directed   at  upgrading  the  skills  of  minorities,   including 
women,    needed  to  assume  high   level   positions   in   library  supervisic 
administration,  an'd  leadership,   and  to  enable  library   schools   to 
prepare   librarians  to  provide  more  effective   service   to   the 
unserved   and   disadvantaged. 
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Program  Operations,: 

This    is   a  discretionary  grant   program  which   provides  assistance 
to   non-profit   institutions  of  higher   education  and    library  organiza- 
tions and   agencies   for   the   purpose   of  training  and   retraining 
librarians  and   information   scientists   including   paraprofessionals , 
for    service   in   all    types   of  libraries   and    information   centers. 
Professional    training   is   accomplished   through   short  and   long-term 
institutes,    traineeships,   and   pre-and   post-baccalaureate  fellow- 
ships.     In  accordance  with   legislative  mandate,   50   percent  of  all 
program   funds   are   used   to   support  academic  fellowships   and  trainee- 
ships.      Under   the   institute  program,   funds   are  used   to   reimburse 
the   grantee   institution   for  the  direct   costs   of  conducting   the 
training   project.      A  stipend  may   be  paid   to  participants   based 
upon   the   level    of   training,   the   length   of   the  training   program,   and 
the   amount  of   previous   work  experience   or   training   of   the  partici- 
pant.     Under  the   fellowship  program  an   institutional    support  payment 
is   provided   to  an   institution  to  assist   in   covering  the  cost  of  the 
training  courses.     Stipends  paid  to  each  fellowship  recipient  are 
based   on   the   level    of  training   and    the   amount  of   previous  work 
experience  or   training   of  the   individual.      Under   both   programs 
dependency  allowances   may  be   paid   to   individuals   for  each  eligible 
dependent.     A   traineeship  grantee  may  choose   either  the  fellowship 
or   institute  mode  of  reimbursement.     Applications   are   submitted 
annually  on   a   competitive  basis.      Final    selection   of  grantees  Is 
made   by  authorized   program  officials   following  the   evaluation  of 
each   application   by  an   outside   panel    of   experts,   based   upon  published 
selection   criteria.      The   program   is  administered   through  correspon- 
dence,  telephone  communication,  attendance  at  professional 
meetings,    and   review  of  required   fiscal,   narrative , and   evaluation 
reports.      Site  visits   are  made  on  a  random   basis   to  approximately 
25   percent  of   the   projects.      Each  project  must  contain   provisions 
for   an   external    and   internal    evaluation   which   ensures   effective^ 
program  assessment.     These  evaluation  reports  are  carefully  reviewed 
by  program  staff  to  determine  if  program  objectives  were  accomplished 
Grantees  report  their  activities  to  the  program  office  through 
required  fiscal,   narrative,  and  evaluation  reports.     All   projects 
include  a   dissemination  component  which  may  include  the  production 
of   films,    film   strips,    and  video   tapes   to    be   shared  at   professional 
conferences  and  meetings,  and  the  submission  of  reports  to  ERIC 
and   the  professional    literature. 

Program  Scope: 

It  is  estimated   that  the  fiscal   year   1980  appropriation  of 
$667,000  will    support   32   fellowship  grants   in   20  States.     The 
awards  will    support.,72  master's,   5   post-master's,   17  doctoral,  and 
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7   associate    level    fellowships.      The  cost  per  fellowship   at   the 
master's    level    -is    $6,600,   at    the  doctoral    level    $8,300,   and   at 
the   associates    level    $5,050.      The  average  amount  of  a   fellowship 
award    Is    $21,000   with   a    range   of  $6,300  to   $48,900.      In   1980,    it   is 
estimated   that   over   65   percent  of  the  fellowship  awards  made   by 
grantee   institutions   will    be   to  ethnic  minorities. 

Specific   Aims  of   this   Program  are: 

o   Reform   and  revitalize   traditional    practice  and 
curriculum. 

o   Design   quality   educational   opportunities   for 
educationally   disadvantaged. 

o   Provide   suppliers  of   improved   information   services 
to   special    target  groups. 

o   Train   personnel    to    improve  administration  of  all 
types   of   libraries. 

o    Improve   information  access. 

A   fellowship   program   to   train  10  Hispanic  American   librarians 
with  special    skills   to   serve   the  information   needs   of  Spanish- 
speaking   people   is   being   conducted  with   FY   79  funds   at  Rutgers 
University.      Other   graduate   library  schools   have  introduced   innovative 
curricula   to   prepare   librarians   to  provide  more  effective   information 
and    library   services   to  minorities,   handicapped,   and   rural    and   urban 
populations. 

Program   Effectiveness    and   Progress: 

No   known  or  current  data  exist  which  address  program  effective- 
ness.     This   deficiency   should   be  corrected   by  the   planned   study. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  _Eva1uation  Studies: 

An  exploratory  evaluation  is  planned  for  Fiscal   Year  1981. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files  which  contain  narrative  and  fiscal  reports, 
personal  interviews,  and  professional  literature. 

Overview  of  t_he  Library  Fell owshl ps  Program,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  "Rsearch,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.  1970. 

Data  Collection  and  Description  of  HEA  Title  II-B  Institutes,, 
by  Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1972. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Mr.  Frank  A.  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, 

Contact:  Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION   REPORT  ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Library   Research    and    Demonstration 
Leg1 slationi 

Higher   Education    Act  of   1965, 
Title    II-B 


FUNDING   HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals    and    Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 

(See   HEA   II-B 
Library  Career 
Training  au- 
thorization  for 
FY   1967   through 
FY   1972) 
(See   HEA   II-A 
College  Library 
Resources  Author 
Ization)   for  FY 
1973   through   FY 
1980) 


(See   HEA   II-B 
Training) 


Expiration    Date 
FY   1985 

APPROPRIATION 


$3,550 


-    1 


3,550 
3,000 
2,171 
2,171 
2,750 
1,785 
1  ,425 
000 


1  ,000 
1 


000 
1  ,000 
1,000 
333 
389 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


The    purpose   of  the   program   is   to   provide   support   for 
research   and   demonstration   projects   for  the    Improvement   of 
libraries   and   training    in   Hbrari  anshlp .      Funding   priorities 
Include:      support  of  studies    and   demonstrations   of   improved 
library   services,    particularly  to   groups   and   persons  with   special 
information   needs,    institutional    cooperation,   improvement   in   library 
methods   and   procedures,   and   improvement  of  library  education. 

P_rogram   Operations  : 

OE  makes   discretionary  grants  and  contracts   to  public  and 
private  organizations   and   agencies  including   Institutions   of 
higher  education.      In   FY  80  proposals   to   the  Department  of  Education 
will   be   submitted   in   response   to  a   Request  for  Proposal    (RFP)   which 
is   announced    in   the  Commerce   Business   Dally. 

The   following   are   descriptions  of  areas    funded   under   the 
demonstration   program : 

1.      Institutional    cooperation:     cooperation  among 
academic,    public,   and   special    libraries  and  among 
them  and  other  institutions;   e.g.,   museums,   communi- 
ty col  leges,    etc .  , 
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2.  Improvement  of  library  efficiency  through  improved 
software,  hardware,  and  organizational  methods  in  order 
to  provide  better  user  service. 

3.  Improvement  of  training  in  1 ibrarianship  and  in  the 
new  technologies. 

4.  Development  of  library  service  programs  for  special 
target  groups  (agings  poor,  ethnic  minority,  rural,  etc.) 
with  emphasis  on  support  for  literacy  education  for  these 
groups. 

Program  Scope: 

With  an  appropriation  of  $333,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1980,  this 
program  plans  to  support  three  contracts.   RFPs  are  being  drafted 
to  address  the  following  areas:   (1)  Library  Human  Resources  Study 
of  Supply  and  Demand;  (2)  Library  Research  Needs  for  the  1980s;  and 
(3)  Citizens1  Information  Needs  and  the  Role  of  Library  Networks 
and  Consortia.   The  Library  Human  Resources  RFP  is  being  co-funded 
by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

o  Federal  dollars  appropriated  since  1967  -  $25,735,000 

o  Number  of  projects  assisted  (1967-1980)  -  309 

o  Grants  and  contracts  range  from  $28,000.  -  $233,000 
Program  Effectiveness  a_nd  Progress: 

o  Support  has  grown  for  the  study  of  the  information 
needs  of  special  groups. 

o  Support  for  studies  showing  the  effectiveness  of 
interlibrary  cooperation  has  increased. 

o  Literacy  education  through  libraries  has  been 
supported  recently. 

o  Trend  has  developed  toward  funding  contracts  as 
opposed  to  grants. 

Since  1967,  nearly  $26  million  has  been  used  for  research  and 
demonstrations  to  improve  library  services.  Present  program  focus 
is  to  move  away  from  technical  research  and  move  toward  demonstrating 
patterns  of  interagency  cooperation  in  providing  better  services  to 
special  groups. 
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A  study  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  and  demonstration 
projects  was  completed  in  April  1978,  by  Applied  Management  Sciences, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.   It  states  "The  HEA  II-B  Library  Research  and 
Demonstration  Program  has  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  library 
and  information  community  merely  by  virtue  of  its  existence.   The 
Program  has  provided  millions  of  dollars  for  innovative  research 
and  demonstration,  where  previously  there  were  very  few  funds 
available.   It  is  the  only  Federal  Program  that  as  part  of  its 
effort,  supports  a  wide  range  of  research  to  improve  public  library 
services.   The  Program  has  generated  new  knowledge  about  innovative 
approaches  to  networking,  serving  special  target  groups,  utilizing 
community  resources,  and  new  technology.   Several  projects  have 
been  successful  locally  and  a  few  have  had  national  impact,  such 
as  the  series  of  projects  which  contributed  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center  (OCLC). 

"The  Impact  of  the  Program  has  been  diffused  through  several 
major  shortcomings:   lack  of  a  cohesive  national  plan  for  the 
direction  of  the  Program,  lack  of  adequate  dissemination  at  the 
national  level,  and  lack  of  other  aspects  of  a  linkage  system 
that  would  propel  the  findings  of  this  Program  into  practical 
applications  on  a  wide  scale.   The  Program  has  not  realized  its 
full  potential.   In  order  to  be  more  successful,  the  Program  needs 
to  be  more  focused,  more  adequately  funded,  and  given  greater 
control  over  the  grants  process." 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


None 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1. 


A  Study  of  Library  Cooperative,  Networks  and  Demonstra- 
_ej 
vol ume s 


uay   _  _ 

tion  Projects,  by  R .  Patrick  et n 

2.   Program  Operational  Data. 


K.    6.    Saur,    New  York,    1980 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:   Mr.  Henry  T.  Drennan 
(202)  245-2993 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


ness, 


Contact:     A.rthur   S.   Ktrschenbaum 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Strengthening  Research  Li  brary  Resources 
Legl slatlon :  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,         FY  1985 
Title  II,  Part  C 

FUNDING  HISTORY    YEAR       AUTHORIZATION    APPROPRIATION 

1977  $10,000,000          -0- 

1978  15,000,000  $  5,000,000 

1979  20,000,000  6,000,000 

1980  20,000,000  6,000,000 

1981  10,000,000  6,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislation  provides  for  grants  to  major  research  libraries 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  research  and  education  of  higher 
quality  through  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  their 
collections  and  making  their  holdings  available  to  individual 
researchers  and  scholars  outside  their  primary  clientele  and  to 
other  libraries  whose  users  have  need  for  research  materials. 
A  major  research  library  is  defined  as  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
institution  including  the  library  resources  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  an  independent  research  library  or  a  State  or 
other  public  library  having  library  collections  which  are  available 
to  qualified  users  and  (1)  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  higher 
education  and  research;  (2)  are  broadly  based  and  are  recognized  as 
having  national  or  international  significance  for  scholarly  research; 
(3)  are  of  a  unique  nature  and  contain  material  not  widely  available; 
and  (4)  are  in  substantial  demand  by  researchers  and  scholars  not 
connected  with  that  institution. 

Program  Operations: 

Not  more  than  150  institutions  may  receive  a  grant  under 
this  program  in  a  single  fiscal  year.   No  institution  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  part  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a  basic  grant 
under  Title  II,  Part  A,  of  the  Act  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  A 
reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  achieve  a  regional  balance  in 
the  allocation  of  funds.   Each  institution  is  limited  to  one 
application  which  may  include  more  than  one  project.  Funds 
provided  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  books  and  other 
library  materials;  binding,  repairing,  and  preserving  books  and 
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other   library   materials;   cataloging,   abstracting,   and  making 
available   guides  of   library  collections;   distributing  materials 
and   bibliographic   information   to  users   beyond   primary  clientele; 
acquisition   of   equipment,    supplies,   and   communication   expense; 
hiring   necessary  additional    staff  to  carry  out  funded   activities. 
This    is   a   small    discretionary  grant  program,   with   an   annual 
competition    involving   the   use  of  an  outside   review  panel    as   well 
as   staff   review.      Coordination  with  State   library  agencies    is 
legislatively   mandated,    and  monitoring   is   conducted   through   site 
visits,    analysis  of  reports,    professional    meetings,   etc. 

Program   Scope: 

It   is    anticipated   that  22  grants  will    be  awarded   in   FY   1980. 
These   should   be   awarded   during   the  summer  of   1980. 

In    FY    1979,  26   awards   for  34  projects  were   funded.      The   grants 
range   in    size   from   $69,000  to   $800,000.      Each   of  the   II-C  Regions 
are   represented   on   the   award   list.     Fifteen   of  the   projects   are 
non-competing   continuation  projects  designed   to   be   carried   out 
over   a   two    to   three  year  period.     An  additional   8   institutions  will 
receive   assistance  under  the   awards   as   joint  grantees.      Of   the   26 
grantees,    twenty  are  university  3  are   independent   research 
libraries,    2   are  public   libraries,   and   1    is   a   State   library. 

Three   main   thrusts   of  the  recommended   projects   are   collection 
development,    resource   sharing  capability,   and   preservation   of 
material s . 

Specific   Methods   to   achieve  program  goals   are: 

o  Acquisition  of   additional    unique  and   specialized 
library  materials. 

o    Increase  the  amount  of  interlibrary   loan   transac- 
tions. 

o   Preservation  of   rare  and   unique  materials   to 
permit   utilization,   duplication,   and   sharing. 

o    Initiation  of  specialized  research   projects. 

o    Initiation   and   development  of  networking 
activities. 

o   Promote   inter-institutional   cooperative  activity. 

In   order   to  achieve  maximum  program   impact,   the   Commissioner 
established   the  goal   of  awarding  about  20  grants   averaging   at   least 
$250,000   each.      Cost-effectiveness  was   inherent   in   this   goal    so 
that   larger   amounts  of   grant   funds   to  truly   "major"   research 
libraries   would   have  a   higher   "pay-off"   in   terms   of  additional 
staffing,    acquisitions,    hardware,   and  other   activities   to   promote 
and   accelerate  resource-sharing. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Data  provided  through  interim  program  reports  i  indicate  that 
over  17,500  additional  interlibrary  loan  transactions  have,  or 
will  have,  occurred  in  the  1979-80  academic  year  as  a  direct 
result  of  HEA  II-C  support.   Such  activity  means  that  research 
and  scholarship  throughout  the  Nation  will  benefit  substantially 
because  of  the  provision  of  resources  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  avai  Tab! e. 

In  order  to  make  available  rare  and  unique  library  materials 
which  are  unable  to  be  loaned  or  duplicated  because  of  severe 
deterioration,  a  substantial  amount  of  grant  funds  have  been,  or 
are  being,  used  for  preservation  projects.   It  is  estimated  that, 
in  the  first  year  of  program  operations  (FY  78),  over  20,000  items 
were  preserved,  so  that  they  are  now  available  either  by  inter- 
library  loan,  duplication,  or  utilization  on-site.   In  the  past, 
these  items  have  been  totally  unavailable.  This  same  rate  is 
continuing  in  FY  79. 

As  the  library  profession  progresses  toward  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  a  national  network  of  bibliographic  control,  it 
is  essential  that  the  major  research  libraries  of  the  Nation  begin 
or  accelerate  computerized  systems  to  feed  into  it.   All  of  the  46 
projects  funded  in  FY  78  &  79  under  HEA  II-C  are  doing  this  in  one 
form  or  another  and  are  leading  the  way  for  countless  other  libraries 
to  participate  in  such  activities.   A  "spin-off"  of  this  activity 
is  the  strengthening  of  regional  networking  activities,  which  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  national  network.  All  of  this 
means  that  thousands  of  properly  cataloged  library,  items  are  in 
the  computer  and  bibli ographically  accessible  to  hundreds  of 
libraries  and  thousands  of  scholars  and  researchers.   This 
bibliographic  data  also  contributes  to  the  savings  of  many  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  man-hours  to  duplicate  the  basic 
cataloging,  classifying,  and  indexing  functions  which  would  have 
to  be  performed  locally  without  such  a  national  data  base. 

Another  cost-effective  aspect  of  the  program  Is  the  evolution 
of  inter-institutional  cooperation,  particularly  with  regard  to 
collection  development  and  collection  building.  As  the  national 
data  base  is  built  and  as  specialized  collections  are  developed 
and  strengthened,  libraries  become  aware  of  who  has  what  and 
avoid  duplicating  those  items  which  are  prohibitively  expensive  and 
seldom  in  great  demand  and  begin  to  develop  cooperative  programs 
of  acquisition  and  sharing.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
in  subsequent  years  of  program  operation,  Title  II-C  will  there- 
fore foster  maximum  efficiency  in  research  library  development, 
utilization,  and  activity. 
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Ongoing,  and    Planned    Evaluation  Studies:, 

An   exploratory  evaluation  of  this   program   is   planned 
for    Fiscal   Year    1981. 

Sources   of   Evaluation  _Data : 
Program    Files 


For   further  information  about   program  operations, 

Contact:     Mr.    Frank  A.    Stevens 
(202)    245-9530 

For   further  information  about   studies   of  program   effective 
ness , 

Contact:     Arthur  S.    Kirschenbaum 
(202)    245-8380 
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ANNUAl    EVALUATION    REPORT   ON    EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Educational    Television   and    Radio    Programming    Support 


Legi  si ation 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Title  III  Section  303  (as  amended 
by  P.L.  95-561) 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 

Transitional 
Quarter 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


.Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


AUTHORIZATION 

Indefinite 

Indefinite" 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Indefinite 
'Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Expi  ration  Date : 
FY  1983 

APPROPRIATION  ]_/ 

$  7,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 

i  ,000,000  y 

7,000,000 
7,000,000 
1  ,600,000 

7,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 


The  OE  goal    for  this  program  is   to  carry  out   the   develop- 
ment,   production,    evaluation,   dissemination,  and   utilization   of 
Innovative  educational    television  and   radio   programs   designed 
(for   broadcast  and/or  nonbroadcast   uses)    to   help   children,   youth, 
and  adults   to   learn.     The  legislative  flexibility   of  this   Act 
permits   the   Office  of  Education  to   Initiate  a   direct   Federal 
funding   approach   in  educational    television   and   radio   programming 
broad   enough  to   include  a  range  of   activities,    from  creative 
planning   and  development  to  production,  distribution   and   utiliza- 
tion  of  programs  which   have  clear  potential    for   helping  people  to 
learn. 

Program  Operation: 

OE  administration  of  educational    television   and   radio 
programming  activity  provided  contract  or   grant   support    (contracts 
only   from   FY   1976   on)    for  television  programming ,    including   the 
planning,    production,   evaluation,   dissemination,    and   utilization 
of  programs   such   as  Sesame  Street  and   Footsteps •      Utilization 
includes   activities  and  print  materialT~designed   to  enhance   and 


!_/   Funding   from   1972  through   1975   under  the  Cooperative   Research 
Act,    Title   IV    (P.L.    83-531) 


2/    Impounded   funds   released   in  FY   1974. 
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reinforce   the   effectiveness   of  programs  as   used   in  formal   and 
informal    educational    settings,   including  the  development  and 
implementation   of  a   series   of  strategies  in  specific  community 
settings  which  marshal!   the   concern  of  parents,   teachers,   and 
others   for   using   television  and  radio  as  a   positive  educational 
force. 

Program  Scope: 

In    FY    1979,    $3,250,000   was   awarded   to   the   Children's   Televi- 
sion Workshop   for  partial    support  of  the  production  of  the   10th 
and    llth   sessions  of   Sesame   Street.     A  negotiated   agreement   was 
developed    between   the   contractor  and   the   Office  of   Education   to 
phase-out   Federal    support  of  "Sesame  Street"  since  the   program   is 
moving   towards   self-support.      It  is  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
government   to   fund  the   12th    season   at   $2,000,000  and   the   13th 
season   at   $1,000,000.     This   latter  funding  will    include  all   cost 
incurred   in  cessation  of  direct  Federal   funding  of  the   series. 
The  agreement  also  details   the  relation  between  the  contractor 
and   the  government  with  respect  to  Program  Related   Income  which  will 
continue   for  four  years  after  the  final   contract. 

The  audience  for   "Sesame  Street"  is  approximately   12,000,000 
daily  viewers.      "The   Electric   Company"  which  is   in  reruns   has  a 
daily   audience   of  about  6,000,000. TFe  contract   with   CTW   includes 
community  extension  services  for  both   "Sesame  Street"   and   "The 
Electric   Company"   and  provides  training  for  personnel   working  both 
in   schools  and   in  day  care   centers. 

In   FY    1979   $1,200,000   was   transfered   to   the   National    Science 
Foundation   for   the  support   of  the  new  elementary  school    science 
and   environment  series.     This  program,   "3-2-1   Contact,"      begun 
broadcasting   in  January  1980.     The  program  is  designed   to  attract 
youth   into   science  fields  with  special   emphasis   upon  attracting 
minorities  and  women. 

The  critical    television  viewing   skills   projects  are   in   Phase 
II   which   provides  workshops   for  the  training  of  teachers   and 
parents   in   the   use  of  television  in  the  educational    process.      It 
provides   guidelines   for  effective  and  critical   development  of  this 
learning   resource.     The  goals  of  these  projects  are  to   provide 
the   basis   for   understanding   television,  what  makes  it  work,   and 
how  each   individual   can  use   it  more  effectively.     The  curriculum 
materials   being  developed  move  from  simple  stories  and   games 
concerning   television  at  the  elementary  level   to  more  complex 
issues   at   the   higher   levels.     At  the  high  school   and  even  middle 
school    level,    issues   of  scale  in  film  and  television   production 
will    be,  explored  and   simple   experiments  using  8  MM  camera  will    be 
used  to  demonstrate  special    effects,   i.e.   Superman  scaling 
mountains,   animation,   and  other  techniques.     The  post  secondary 
level   will   deal   with   issues   such  as  parents'   role  in  guiding   their 
children's   use  of  television,   as  a   political   force,  television's 
role   in   news,   and   the  economics  of  television.     Materials   are 
being  developed   by  each  contractor  for  use  by  students,   teachers, 
and  families. 
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In  FY  1979,  a  new  series  "Powerhouse" ,  on  health  and  nutrition 
was  awarded  to  develop  programs  designed  to  emphasize  the  relation 
between  nutrition  and  good  health  habits.   This  is  directed  towards 
eight  to  twelve  year  olds  since  there  is  evidence  that  health 
habits  are  likely  to  be  formed  during  these  years.   $850,000  was 
awarded  for  the  first  phase  of  this  production  effort.   $1,800,000 
is  appropriated  for  the  second  phase  in  FY  1980.   It  is  anticipated 
that  this  series  will  be  ready  for  broadcast  in  1981  or  1982. 

All  materials  in  audio/visual  format  are  still  in  high  demand 
by  public  schools.   The  Dial  A-l "C-o-h-o-1  series  is  being  used  by 
local  stations  for  broadcast  with  discussions  of  the  issues  developed 
in  the  series.   Data  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  the  exact  number  of 
the  audience  for  these  secondary  showings  since  we  have  unlimited 
rights  for  recording  all  of  our  materials,  with  the  exception  of 
Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company.   (new  arrangements  with 
Sesame  Street  allow  for  one  year  use  of  off-the-air  recordings). 
Based  upon  utilization  findings  of  loan  and  rental  services  it  is 
estimated  that  M u.s i c  . . .  I s  has  at  least  1,000,000  in  school 
viewings,  i.e.,  one  chi Id  seeing  one  show  in  an  audio/visual  format. 
The  figure  may  be  double  this  since  it  is  known  that  a  number  of 
schools  have  recorded  the  series  and/or  have  bought  the  film 
version.   These  series  are  also  being  used  by  several  State  education 
departments . 

Since  January  of  1978,  all  awards  under  this  program  have  inclu- 
ded a  requirement  for  the  encoding  of  "closed  captions"  for  the 
hearing  impaired.   3-2-1  Contact  began  its  broadcast  with  this  new 
system.   Footsteps  and  Music. ..Is  will  be  ready  in  the  captioned 
version  for  their  reruns  in  1980.   Sesame  Street  in  Season  12  will 
be  fully  captioned.   For  Season  11  the  Children's  Television  Workshop 
is  working  with  the  National  Captioning  Institute  to  determine  the 
best  format  for  cautioning  the  Sesame  Street  programs.   All  programs 
aired  in  the  future  under  this  program  wi 1 1  incl ude  the  enclosed 
"closed  captions".   Since  the  captioned  signal  will  be  encoded  on 
the  master  tape  all  programs  duplicated  for  broadcast  or  cassette 
duplication  will  include  closed  captions. 

In  FY  1980,  a  new  series  will  be  funded  that  deals  with 
adolescents  and  parents,  their  problems  and  family  conflicts.  Initial 
funding  for  radio  production  is  slated  for  FY  1980.   The  radio 
program  series  will  be  designed  around  youth  employment.  Finally, 
$75,000  will  fund  a  needs  assessment  to  determine  areas  of  future 
funding . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Over  94  percent  of  the  public  television  stations  with 
instructional  programming  broadcast  Music. . .  Is  and  Footsteps 
two  to  six  times  per  week  last  broadcast  season.  Sesame  Street 
and  The  Electric  Company  are  seen  1n  43  countries  around  the 
world  and  The  Electric  Company  is  used  for  teaching  English  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  "the  United  States  as  part  of  basic  skills 
education  programs. 
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In    1977,    a    national    survey  was  conducted   to  assess   the 
public's   concerns  about    parent  education  and   to  assess   the  general 
issues   and   concerns    for   future   educational    television    programming 
decisions.      These  data   were  used  as  guidance   in   the   production 
°f   Footsteps  .      Data   were  collected    in   three  ways:      (1)    five 
focus   group    interviews    in    five  different  cities;    (2)    interviews 
with  48    professionals  whose   viewpoint   included  observation  of 
public    trends    in    social    sciences;    and    (3)    a   representative   sampling 
of   1300  American    households.      Five   topics   emerged  as   common   concerns 
of  all    groups.      They   were:      (1)    parent  education,   child   development* 
and    family   life;    (2)    economic/vocational    skills   and   attitudes; 
(3)    health   and   nutrition;    (4)    interpersonal    relationships;    and 
(5)    values  and   morality.      In  general,    the   groups   had   some   reserva- 
tions  about    the   ability   of   current    television   programming   to   handle 
these   topics,    but   expressed   optimism  about  television's    potential 
to   address    serious    social    concerns.      Most  respondents   associated 
good    programming    with   public   broadcasting.      The   study  also   found 
that   good    programming  must    include  massive   promotional    campaigns 
and    positive    images    of  different   kinds  of  people   in   different 
kinds   of   situations. 


Footsteps   Series    has   been: 
o      Adopted   as   a    project  for   International    Year  Of  The   Child 
o      Recommended    by  the    National    Education  Association 

o      Graded    "A"    by   the   National    Congress  of  Parents   and 

Teachers    on    their   films  report  card    (or,   a   scale   of  A   to   F) 

o      Adopted    by  the  General    Federation  of  Women's   Clubs   as 
a    part   of   their   parent  education   project 

o      Adopted   as  an    exemplary  exhibit  for   the    International 
Education    Exposition   in  Geneva,    Switzerland 

o      Adopted   as  a    National    4-H   Project  for  teenagers 

Utilization   and    distribution   of  the   Footsteps   program 
have   taken  many   forms.      Having   secured  off-the-air  recording   rights, 
the    Division   of   Educational    Technology  encourages   long   term   use 
of   the    shows.      The   following   are  examples   of  such   use: 

o      The   higher  education    system   in    Indiana,    broadcasts   a 
call-in   telephone   panel    show  after   each   program 
showing,    on    public    television.      Continuing   education 
and   college  credits   are  possible. 
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o      Churches,    PTA's,   and   day  care   centers    in    Kentucky 
are    setting    up   viewing/discussion   groups. 

o     The   Appalachian   Educational    Satellite   System   will 
use   the   shows    in   13   states   and   will    encourage    home 
viewing   with   the   home   viewer   guide,    health    services 
utilization   by  medical    personnel,    and    college   credit. 

o     The   Ontario    Education   Communications    Authority   Is 
airing   the   series   and   will    duplicate   and    distribute 
copies    in   Canada   to   public    stations   and    educational 
requestors   at   cost. 

o     The    National    Audio  Visual    Center   of   GSA    has   video- 
cassettes   for   sale  and    16  mm   films   for    sale   and   rental. 

Ongoing  and   Planned   Evaluation   Studies: 

A   proposed   exploratory  study  is   planned    for    FY    '80   to 
survey  the   use   of  the  current  television    programming    and    supple- 
mental  materials   in  relation   to  the   needs    perceived    by    the    users. 
In  addition,    programs   and  materials  will    be   evaluated   to   deter- 
mine  if  they  are   still    valid  and   should   remain    in   circulation* 

Source   of   Evaluation   Data: 


1.  Public   Broadcasting   Service  carriage   data*    (to   determine 
percentage   of   use   on   public  television   stations). 

2.  The   Federal    Role   in   Funding   Children's   Television 
Programming,    by   Keith  Mlelke,   Barry   Cole,    Holland   C.    Johnson, 
Indiana   University   1975. 

3.  Sesame   Street   Revisited,    by   Thomas    D.    Cook,    Hilary 
Appleton,   Roos    F.    Conner,   Ann   Shaffer,   Gary  Tamkin,    and   Stephen 
J.    Weber,    Russell    Sage   Foundations,    N.Y.    1975. 

4.  An   Assessment  of  Parent   Education  and   General    Needs 
for   Educational    Television,   Applied   Management   Sciences, 
Silver   Spring,   Md.,    1977. 


For  further   information  about    program  operations, 

Contact:      Dr.    Malcolm   D.    Davis 
(202)    245-0955 

For  further   information  about    studies  of   program   effective- 
ness, 

Contact:     Arthur  S,    Ktrschenbaum 
(202)    245-8380 
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EVALUATION    REPORT    ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


ame: 


Basic    Skills    Improvement    (Previously        Right-To-Read    and 
The   National    Read  ing    Improvement    Program) 

Legi  si  a  ti  on  :  Expiration    Date: 

Elementary    and    Secondary    Educa-  FY    1983 

tion    Act    of    1965,    Title    II,    as 
amended    by    P.L.    95-561     (Previously: 
National     Reading    Improvement 
Program    Title    VII,    P.  L.     93-380, 
as    amended    by    P.L.     94-194) 

FU'JDKiG    HISTORY         YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

Right-  to-Read              1  971  $    Indefinite  $      2,000,000 

1972  Indefinite  12,000,000 

1  973  Indefinite  12,000,000 

1  974  Indefinite  12,000,000 

1975  Indefinite  12,000,000 

1976  118,800,000  23,800,000 

1977  139,200,000  26,000,000 

1978  144,200,000  27,000,000 

1979  144,200,000  27,000,000 
Basic    Skills    Imp.     1980  35,000,000 

1981  35,000,000 

Progrem    Goals    and    Objectives: 

The    Basic    Skills   program,    initiated    in    fiscal    year   1980,    expanded 
the    focus    of   the   National    Reading    Improvement   program   to    include 
-natheihatics    and   written    and   oral    communication.      The   authorizing    legisla 
tion    for    Basic    Skills    has   three  components.      Part   A   contains    an" 
authority    to    fund    demonstrations    for   the    improvement   of   instruction 
•in    the    basic    skills  -for   youth    and   adults   and    provisions    for    technical 
assistance    and    dissemination.       Part   A   includes    the   use   of   technology 
in    basic    skills    instruction.      Part   B   contains    authority   for   a   State 
grant   program    designed    to   stimulate   State   education    agencies    to   coordi- 
nate   their    resources    in    seeking    improved   ways    to   teach   the   basic   skills 
and    to    provide    the   needed   leadership   to   bring   about   these   changes, 
Part    C    contains    authority  for    special    programs    to   improve    the    basic 
skills    (the    Inexpensive    Book   Distribution    program  and    the   Special 
Mathematics    program).      The    program   legislation    stipulates    that   Part   A 
must    be    funded    at   no   more  or   less    than    $20  million    before   funds   may   be 
used    for    Part    B,    the    focal    point   of   the   basic   skills    effort.      As    a 
result,  tany   funding    growth    in    the   program  must   be    in    the   State   program 
(Part    B/    or    the   Special    program   (Part   C). 
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The    program    focus    of   this    legislation    is    not    to    provide  ^a_  new 
add-on    orogram   at    the    State   or   local    level    but    rather    to    maximize    tne 
effectiveness    of   the    assistance   already   being    provided    by    stimulating    tne 

(a)  Development    of   comprehensive    State    plans    to    improve     the 
delivery   of   basic    skills    instruction    for    the    children  »     youth 
and    adults    of   the    State;    and 

(b)  coordination    and    orchestration   of   Federal    and    State 
programs    to    avoid    conflict,    unnecessary   overlap,    duplication, 
fragmentation    in    basic   skills    improvement   efforts,    creating 

a    synergistic   approach   to    basic    skills    improvement    at     the 
State    and    local    levels. 

Program    Operation 

The   Basic    Skills    Improvement    Program,    launched    October     1979 
as    the    successor   effort    to    The   National    Reading    Improvement 
Program,    includes    the    followed    planned    components    and    ongoing 
and    completed    activities    during    the    Ri ght-to-Read    phase: 

Initial    efforts    in    the   Basic    Skills    Improvement    area    are 
expected    to    focus    on : 

1.  Coordination    activities    involving    Basic 
Skills    -    related    programs    at    the   Federal    level. 

2.  Similar   coordination    needs    for    Basic    Skills 
at   State   and    local    levels. 

3.  The    desirable   i nterrl ea ti on shi ps    to    forge 
productive   coordination    patterns   at    all    three 
levels    (Federal,    State,    and    local)    and    the 
necessary    agreements    and   organizational 
arrangements    that   will    sustain    those   desired 
patterns . 

4.  Conceptual    and   cognitive    research   to    define 
and    assess    the    potentials    and    limit    of   a    National 
Basic   Skills    Improvement    Program;    the   role    of 
other   participant    factors    in    such    programmatic 
efforts    (communities,    local    agencies,    parents, 
etc.  ) , 

The    following    are    the    specific   component    activities    for    which 
funding    is    requested    under    this    program: 

part   A    (National)    Activities 

1  •      Technical    Assistance.      To   assist    State   and    local     education 
agency   personnel    in    carrying   out    effective   basic    skills    programs 
regional    basic    skills    teams    provide   comprehensive    technical  ' 

assi stance. 
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2         Instruction    in    Basic   Skills.      To    improve   basic   skills 
competencies    at   the    school    level,    funds   are   used    for   school-wide 
basic    skills    activities    in    reading,   math    and    communication    skills. 
These    include    diagnostic    assessment   of   student   needs,    development   of 
basic    skills    learning   objecti-yes,   and    implementation   of   basic    skills 
programs    to   meet    those    objectives. 

3.  Parental     Involvement    In   Basic   Skills.,     This   component 
supports    the   development    and   dissemination    of  "informati onal    materials 
and    the    training    of   parents    to    stimulate    them   to   assist   their   children 
in    improving    basic    skills. 

4.  Use   of   Technology   in    Basic   Ski  1 1 s    Instruction .      Audio   and 
video    instructional    materials   will    be   developed   and   made   available 
for   students    and    teachers    to   expand   the   variety   and    improve   the 
quality    of    basic    skills    instruction. 

5.  Involvement    of    Educational    Agencies    and    Private   Organizations. 
This    corponent    authorizes   the   funding   of   voluntary   tutorial    programs 
for   chilren    and    adults   outside    the   school    setting    to   motivate   them   to 
improve    their    reading   and   math    skills. 

6.  Collection    and    Dissemination    of    Information    Relating    to 
Basic   Skills    Programs? To   assist   teachers   and    LEA   personnel,    these 
funds    will    be    used    for    studies    and   dissemination   of   information    about 
materials,    processes,    practices,    procedures   and   programs    that   have 
been    successful    in    improving   the   achievement   of   students    in    the   basic 
skil Is. 

7.  Coordination.       Support    for   this    component,   which   began    in    1981, 
is    sought    to   con  t i  nue   a    clearinghouse   and    technical    assistance   acitivity 
to   help    coordinate    the   various    Federal    offices    and    federally-funded 
projects    promoting    basic    skills    improvement. 

Part    B    (State   Activities) 

To    develop   and    implement   agreements    for   statewide    basic    skills 
programs    and    to    carry   out   leadership   and   trainikng   activities,    funds 
are    requested    to    implement   the    State   basic    skills    improvement   program. 
Funds    provided    under    this    part   would   be   divided   equally   between   sections 
222    and    224,    with    each   State   receiving   a   minimum   of   $50,000   under   each 
section    and    the    remainder   being   distributed   to    the   States   on    the   basis 
of    its    school-age    population    (five   to   seventeen   years). 

1  •       Agreements    with    State    Educational    Agencies    (Section    222). 
Funds    di'stri  buted    to   States   under  this   section   will    be   used   primarily 
to   award    small    grants    to    their   local    school    districts   to   carry   out 
activities    stipulated    in    the   comprehensive    basic    skills    program 
developed    by   each    State.      Specific   activities    to   be   carried   out   will 
differ   for   each    State,    not  only   on   the   basis   of   a   needs   assessment   done 
by    the    individual    State,    but   on    the   basis    of  need    as   determined,    in    turn; 
by   each    local    educational    agency. 
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2 .       State    Leadership    Program    (Section    224).      The    major    objective 
of   this    activity   is    for   the    States    to   provide    for    developmental 
training   and    technical    assistance   activities    for   teachers    and   other 
school    personnel.      Other    authorized    activities    include    statewide    assess- 
ment  of   student   and    teacher   needs    relating   to    overall    skills   imrovement, 
and   major   planning   and    strategy   development   activities. 

Part   C    (Special    Activites) 

1.  Inexpensive    Book    Distribution    Program.      To    provide    motivation 
to   children   to    learn    to   read,    this   component    supports    the   distribution 
of   inexpensive   books    to   students,    supporting    75   percent    of   the  cost   of 
purchasing   the   books.       {Books   distributed    to    children    of   migrant   and 
seasonal    farmworkers,    however,   are   totally   supported    by   Federal    funds.) 

2.  Special    Mathematics    Program.       To    improve   mastery   of  mathema- 
tics   skills,    this   component    provides    for   the    teaching    of    standard 
mathematics   to   eligible   children   through    instruction    in    advanced 
mathematics   by   qualified    instructors. 

Program   Scope: 

The   FY   80   appropriation    for   Basic    Skills    Improvement   of   $35 
million    represents   an    $8  million   increase    over   the    FY    79    level    of   $27 
million    for   the   final    year    of   Right- to- Read . 

Basi  c   Skills    Programs 

Part   A  (Subtotal  )         $20,000,000 

Technical    Ass  1  stance  2 ,000  ,000 

Instruction    in    Basic   Skills  7,500,000 

Parental    Involvement  1 ,400,000 

Use    of    Technology  2,000,000 
Involvement   of    Educational    Agencies   and 

Private    Organizations  5,800,000 

Collection   and    Dissemination  of    Information         1,000,000 

Coordi  nation  500,000 

Part    B  (Subtotal)         $    7,750,000 

State   Basic   Skills  7 ,750,000 

Part    C  (Subtotal)         $    7,250,000 

Inexpensive   Book   Distribution    Program  6 ,500  ,000 

Special    Mathematics    Pro gram  750  ,000 

Total  $35,000,000 
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Effectiveness  JJBO],,,  Progress,. 

1  «      Evaluation   of  School-Based   Right-To-Read   Sites 
(October  1973}. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  establish 
whether  school-based  Right-To-Read  projects  have  met 
their  criterion  of  one  month  gain  in  reading  achieve- 
ment for  each  month  of  reading  instruction.     To  test 
this,  data  were  gathered  from  a  sample  of  school-based 
projects   locate.d  in  a  senior  high  school,   junior  high 
schools,  nd  several  elementary  schools. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  44  school-based  projects  met 
or  exceeded  the  Right-To-Read  criterion  of  satisfac- 
tory reading  progress  of  one  month  gain  in  reading 
achievement  for  each  month  of  reading  Instruction. 
Sixteen  projects  failed  to  achieve  this  objective, 
but  some  of  this  apparent  failure  may  be  attributa- 
b'le  to  inadequacies  in  local   evaluation  procedures, 
such  as  failure  to  obtain  pre-  and  post-test  data 
on  the  same  students  and  the  use  of  different 
reading  tests  when  pre-  and  post-measures  were  taken. 

The  analysis  of  overall  grade  level   gains  Indi- 
cates that  upper  grades  (7-9)  did  not  show  reading 
gains  to  the  same  extent  as  did  elementary  grades. 
It  may  be  that  factors  accounting  for  reading  gains 
at  elementary  grade  levels  are  not  as  effective  at 
upper  levels. 

The  findings  showed  a  lack  of  programs  being 
Implemented  at  the  first  grade  level.     Since  much 
reading  activity  takes  place  in  the  first  grade, 
projects  funded  under  Part  A,  Title  VII,  should 
place  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  reading 
programs  in  the  first  grade. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  classrooms  t'hat 
involve  single  grade  levels  only.     The  data  suggest 
that  where  more  than  one  grade  level  was  Included 
under  a  single  teacher  in  a  single  classroom,- 
learning  did  not  take  place  to  the  same  degree  as 
In  single  grade  level  classes.  '• 

2-      An   Evaluation  of  the  Community-Based  Rioht-To-Read 
program    {September  1574).          a T" 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a  sample  of 
24  Community-Based  Right-To-Read  Projects  drawn  from  a 
group  of  73  funded  projects  and  including  those  that 
^  "in  school"  youth  (school  projects)  and  "out  of 
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school"  adults   (adult  projects).      Evaluation   objectives 
were:      (1)    to  measure  the  improvement   in   reading   achieve- 
ment, and   (2)   to  analyze  the  relationships   between 
achievement  and   program,   staff,    and  student   characteris- 
tics.    Data  used  to  evaluate  these  objectives  were 
collected  on-site  through  pre-  and  post-tests   and 
various  survey*   interview,  and  observation   instruments. 

The  findings  from  analyses  of  student  projects 
Indicated  that,  overall,  students  gained  significantly 
in  reading  skills  during  the  5-month  pre/post  test 
period.     The  greatest  gain  was  achieved  by  students   in 
classroom  projects  operating  within  the  regular  school 
context,  as  opposed  to  those  operating  outside  of 
school   or  out.side  of  school    hours.     While  significant 
differences  were  -found  among  the  individual    projects, 
no  consistent  differences  were  found  to  relate  to 
specific  programmatic  features.     The  findings1 from 
analy$es  of  adult  projects  indicated  many  of  the  same 
relationships. 

In  attempting  to  determine  specific  project  character- 
istics that  are  associated  with  reading  gains,   very  few 
definitive  conclusions'  were  reached.      No  significant 
differences  were  found  among  adult  projects   by  type  of- 
service  delivery  system.     English  as  a  Second   Language 
classes,  paid  tutoring  projects,   and  volunteer  tutoring 
projects  are  all   able  to  provide  effective  instruction. 
In  regard  to  the  retention  and  attendance  of  participants 
in  adult  projects  it  was  found  that:      (1)   nonattendance 
was  the  primary  reason  for  termination;  and    (2)   regular 
attendance  was  positively  related  to  gains   in   reading 
achievement. 

These  outcomes  suggest  that  in  the  Reading  Academies 
funded  under  Title  VII:     (1)  considerable  flexibility 
in  determining  the  appropriate  instructional    strategy  or 
system  can   be  encouraged  and   (2)  attendance  schedules 
could  be  developed  that  will   optimize  the  hours  of  in- 
struction in  terms  of  participants1   available  time* 

Finally,   in  regard  to  project  costs,  the  study 
revealed  that  adult  projects  had  widely  varying  costs 
per  student  and  costs  per  instructional   hour  ratios 
with  no  apparent  direct  relationship  between   cost  and 
reading  gain.      It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
guidelines  or  ranges  of  cost  per  student  and  cost  per 
instructional   hour  ratios  be  established  for  planning 
purposes  so  that  Academies  will    have  standards   for 
efficient  budgeting. 
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3.      Assessment   of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  the 
R1ght>to-Read   Prog.ram   (June   1976). 

In  this   study,   Applied  Management  Sciences   Investi- 
gated the  various   activities  and   processes  of  State 
Agency  Right-To-Read   Programs,   in  order  to  determine 
what   effect  programs   have  had  at  the  State  educational 
agency  and  local   educational   agency  level    in   the  31 
States  which  entered   the  Right-To-Read   Program  during 
either  1972-73    (Phase  I)  or  1973-74   (Phase   II  of  this 
effort).     Data   were  collected  1n  visits  to  the  31   State 
departments  of   education,   three  local    educational 
agencies  randomly  selected  from  those  LEA'S  in  the 
State  that  had   participated  in  the  Right-To-Read 
Program  for  at   least  one  year,   and  a  mail    survey  of  a 
SO  percent  sample  of  LEA  Right-To-Read  Directors 
within  each  State  whose  programs  had  been  affiliated 
with   Right-To-Read  for  at  least  one  year.      In  addi- 
tion,  case  studies   were  developed  which  describe   how 
these  programs   operate  in  these  31   States. 

The  results  of  this  study  can  be  summarized   in  one 
statement:     the  approach  taken   by  Federal    administrators 
responsible  for  the. State  component  of  the  Right-To-Read 
Program  appears  to  have  been  successful    in  that  the 
programs  have  achieved  meaningful   effects  utilizing  a 
relatively  modest  amount  of  money.     Because  of  the 
similarity  of  data  obtained  across  the  31   States,   it 
may  be  concluded  that,   for  the  most  part,   the  States 
have  adopted  the  16  national   objectives  as  a  viable 
strategy  and  have   implemented  them  and   their  underlying 
activities  in  the  same  manner  across  the  31   States. 
Thus,   the  training   and  support  activities   provided   by 
National   Right-To-Read,  and  the  comparatively  little 
money  provided   to  the  States,   have  provided  substantial 
impetus  in  developing  viable  State  strategies   in  reading, 

A  number  of  outcomes  from  this   study,   identified 
below,  support  this  conclusion.      It  should  be  noted  that 
none  of  these  outcomes  relates  directly  to  reading 
achievement  on   the  part  of  students.     This  study  was 
designed  solely  to  assess  the  type  and  level   of  activi- 
ties which  have  been  fostered  by  the  State  component 
of  Right-To-Read  funding. 

-  State  Right-To-Read  Programs  have  made 
considerable  efforts  to  involve  large  numbers 
of  loca.l   districts  in  Right-To-Read. 

-  Training  of  teachers  and  LEA  coordinators   has 
been  a  major  focus  in  the  State  Right-To-Read 
Programs. 

-  Data  Indicated  that  Right-To-Read  will   continue 
In  many  States  even  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds. 
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-  Reading  has  been  established  as  a  top  priority 
1n  State  education  agencies  and  in  local  educa- 
tion agencies. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  indicated  that  there 
are  several  areas  of  the  Right-To-Read  Program  In  which 
Improvement  is  needed.  The  findings  which  suggest  areas 
of  need  for  improvement  are  summarized  below: 

-  Local  district  Right-To-Read  programs  showed 
local  district  directors  desired  changes  1n 

technical  assistance  delivery.  While  the 
directors'  Initial  orientation  to  R1ght-to-Read 
was  effective,  current  technical  assistance 
does  not  meet  their  present  needs. 

-  Coordination  of  Right-To-Read  with  Adult  Basic 
Education  was  found  lacking  1n  local  districts, 
but  adequate  at  the  State  level. 

-  To  maximize  effectiveness  of  the  Right-To-Read 
Program,  more  effective  communication  links  need 
to  be  established  between  the  SEA  component  of 
Right-To-Read  and  LEA  classroom  teachers- 
Responses  to  questions  addressed  to  LEA  teachers 
and  administrators  as  well  as  to  SE£  personnel 
led  to  this  conclusion. 

-  The  State  Right-To-Read  Task  Force,  set  up  by 
Right-To-Read  Program  regulations,  appeared 
to  be  functioning  at  a  minimum  level  1n  many 
States.  Supposedly  designed  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  unit  for  reading  activities 
stemming  from  other  SEA  programs,  data  Indicated 
that  the  State  Right-To-Read  Director  and  the 
State  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction 
were  performing  coordinating  activities, 
rather  than  the  Task  Force. 

-  Though  it  is  a  stated  responsibility  for  State 
Right-To-Read  Advisory  Councils,  these  bodies 
were  not  effective  in  dissemination  Activities 
or  in  winning  public  support. 

-  Distribution  of  Right-To-Read  services  to 
local  districts  was  not  in  agreement  with 
national  guidelines.  The  national  guidelines 
specify  selection  of  local  districts  for 
participation  in  Right-To-Read  on  the  basis 
of  geographic  representation,  student  popula- 
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tion,  and  needs  assessment.      However,    the   major 
criterion   used  to  select  almost   two-thirds    of   the 
local   districts  for  participation   was   their 
willingness   to  comply  with  the  terms   of  the 
agreement/contract  and  enter  the  Right-To-Read 
Program. 

Program  evaluation  by  SEA's  was   not  linked    to 
the  timely  accomplishment  of  objectives.      SEA's 
did  not  .emphasize  assessing  accomplishment    of 
local  district  objectives  according  to  a   planned 
schedule.     This  must  be  considered  a   severe 
program  weakness. 

4.      Evaluation  of  the  Right-to-Read  Special    Emphasis 
Projects   (First  and  Second   Years   Evaluations) 
(April   1978  and  December  1978). 

The  purpose  of  this  study  1s  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tlvness  of  seven  Special    Emphasis   Projects  as   defined 
?n   Po51^*Law  93-380>  Section  721,   and   amended   by  "Public 
Law  94-194,  Section  10.     Special    Emphasis   Projects    were 
authorized  under  this   legislation   to  determine,   over   a 
three-year  period-,   if  the  use  of  reading   specialists, 

wnn?]n?mnf^hers'u??5   in'ensiv*   ««"««»•  reading   programs 
would  impact  on  children's  ability  to  learn  to  read, 


f°r  a  demonstration  project 

n        S1"9  by  r"d'"« 
In  grades  one  and  two. 
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Intensive  Instruction  by  reading  sJe 

The  provision  of  a  vacation  reading  program. 
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o  All  students  in  grades  three  through  six  1n 

the  experimental  school  who  had  reading  problems 
would  be  given  Intensive  Instruction  1n  reading; 

o  An  intensive  summer  program  would  be  available 
for  the  project  school  students  who  were  perfor- 
ming below  grade  level,  and  this  service  would 
not  be  available  to  the  control  school  children; 

o  They  would  cooperate  with  an  external  evaluation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  or  his/her 
contractor;  and • 

o  The  Instructional  plan  would  be  formulated 

through  consultations  with  many  parties,  Inclu- 
ding the  district  administration,  parents,  and 
faculty  of  the  project  school,  and  that  this 
plan  would  include  a  diagnostic/prescriptive 
approach  and  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  reading 
program  in  the  project  school. 

Overall,  the  regulations  were  comprehensive  and  respon- 
sive to  the  legislation  and  the  original  intent  of  Its 
sponsors.  However,  .the  combined  effect  of  the  legislation 
and  the  regulations  had  precluded  conducting  a  rigorously 
controlled  experiment.  Some  of  the  factors  Involved  have  been: 

o  The  diversity  of  instructional  approaches 

and  the  use  of  mediated  reading  systems  at  some 
sites  (e.g.  D1STAR,  Precision  Teaching  System). 

o  Use  of  prior-assigned  reading  specialists  at 
some  control  school  sites. 

o  Supplemental  funding  and  resources  available 
to  control  sites  from  non-NRIP  sources,  such 
as  Title  I. 

o  Use  of  teacher  aides  at  both  experimental  and 
control  sites. 

o  The  use  of  assistance  contracts  (rather  than 
procurement  contracts)  minimized  the  level  of 
programmatic  control  that  USOE  could  exercise. 

The  'first  year's  Interim-  report  emphasized  the  incon- 
clusive nature  of  the  longitudinal  study  thus  far,  primarily 
because  of  severe  delays  in  funding  and  startup,  which  had 
resulted  in  an  effective  net  implementation  of  only  one 
semester,  Instead  of  a  full  year.  Combined  with  the  acknow- 
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ledged   large  range  of  the  standard   error   in   the   key  test 
instrument   (Stanford   Diagnostic   Read-ing  Test),   any  conclu- 
sive assessment  would   be  unwarranted   until    later  test 
results   are   processed   and  analyzed.     With  these  significant 
caveats    in   mind,   it  has   been  observed  that  those   sites  with 
some   apparent  reading   achievement  gains  among   the  experi- 
mental   population    (compared  to  the  control   school's   gains) 
were   those   sites   that    responded  rapidly  in  the  first  year 
in   establishing  a  cooperative  rapport  among  the  teaching 
staff  to   implement  the  Special    Emphasis  program.     The 
day-to-day  involvement  of  the  site  project  director  was 
seen   as   a  major  element  in  the  successful    functioning 
of  the   first  year's  activity  at  some  sites. 

Improvement  was   noted  in  several    areas  of  the  continu- 
ing  study: 

o     More   aggress'ive  monitoring  of  all    sites   to 
ensure  compliance  to  the  legislation   and 
regulations. 

o  Oh-site  project  management  must  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  existing  and  potential  conflict 
situations  among  the  staff. 

o      The   site  project  director  must  be  at  the 
experimental    schools  a  minimum  of  half-time. 

o      Enrollment  at  the  summer  school    programs 
must   be  increased. 

o     Summer  school    minimal    standards  are  needed. 

The  second   annual   report  recorded  the  events   transpiring 
between   April    1978   (the  contractual   transfer  of  the  study  to  a 
new  contractor)   and  December  1978.     This  was  a  period  of  intensi- 
fied  project   control   and  monitoring  by  the  new  study  team,  more 
•Intensive   classroom  and  teacher  observation   and   the  collection 
of  new  student  data  which  transferred  the  study's  data   base  into  a 
student-oriented  mode   (from  the  earlier  classroom-aggregated  mode), 
The  final    report*    planned  for  March  1980,  will   provide  a   full 
and  final   assessment  q^f  the  three  year  longitudinal   study,  with 
a  dual   focus  on  process  characteristics  and  impact  factors  and 
measures. 
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The    Basic    Skills    Improvement    Program   plans    a    continuous    evalua- 
+  •        Iturfv    throughout    Its    four   years    of   authorized    legislation        During 
the%   rs?Ve   r    the    BSIP    in    cooperation    with   the   Offlce.of    Planning   and 
Evaluation    has    issued    a    contract    to    perform   the    following    tasks: 

1        Develop    a    description    model    of   Part    A   projects   which 
include    in-school,    out-of-  school    and    parent    participation 
programs.       Data    gathered    will    be    analyzed    to   determine 
whether   or   not    the    Basic    Skills    Program    is   meeting    legisla- 
ted   goals. 

2.       Develop    a    predictive   model    of    success    and    apply    it    to 
25    Part   A    projects.       Data    gathered    under    this    model    will 
be   analyzed    to    determine    which   components    of   a    project 
contribute    to    project    success. 

3.'    Carry    out    seven    case    studies    on    seven    selected    Part    B, 
State    Basic    Skills    Projects. 

In    addition,    the    BSIP    lias    arranged    through   a    contract    to 
have   agencywide    materials    (basic    skills    products)    evaluated    for   their 
marketability   by   a    select    group    of   educators    and    publishers.      Those 
materials    that    are    judged    of    high   quality   will    be   disseminated 
nationally    through    publishing    houses.       This    is    also   a    planned    four-year 
effort. 

Sources    of    Evaluation    Data: 

1  .      The    Information    Base    for    Reading,    1971. 

2.  Ij/aluation    of.  School  -Based    Right-To-Read    Si  tes  L  Contemporary 
R  eTearch  ,    Inc.  ,    Los    Angel  e  s  ,    C  ATlJc  toFer  "IDTST 

3.  Evaluation    of    Sampled    Coinniun  i  ty-  Based    Right-  To  -Read    Projects; 
.Pacific    Training    and   Technical    Assistance   Corporation, 

Berkeley,    CA,    September    1974. 

4-      Briefing    Package    for   the    AS  E   Management   Conference  ,    October 

23,    197  4  .  "" 

5  .      Assessment   of   the    State    Agency    Com  pj>  nje  n  t  p  f   Right_-  to-R  e  a  d  , 
Applied   Management    Sciences,    sTTTer  Tp7frig"7  M&,~  0  uTi  e   t¥f6T 

6.      Study   of   the    Information    Requirements    of  the  .NationaJ 

Triad  i  ng    Imp.r.o_yernen  fe^f.r^g.TJJLr^P^^^"^a'  n  ag  e  m  e  n  t  "ITcTe  n"  c  e  s  » 
Silver    Spring,    MD,    July    1976. 
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7,     first  Year   Evaluation   of  the  Rlght-to-Read  Special    Emphasis 
Projects,   Applied   Management  Sciences-,  Stiver  Spring, 
MD,    April    1978. 

j.      Second   Annual    Report,   Evaluation  of  the  Rlght-to-Read 
Special    Emphasis   Projects,  General   Research  Corporation, 
McLean*   Va.,    December  1978. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Mrs.  Shirley  Jackson 
(202)   245-8537 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effective 
ness, 

Contact:     Edward  Rattner 
(202}   245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Legislation :  Expiration  Date: 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  September  30,  1981 

Education  Act  of  1974  and 
Amendments  of  1978 .  P.L. 
95-336 

FUNDING  HISTORY     YEAR      AUTHORIZATION     APPROPRIATION 

1971  $    10,000,000  $         5,610,000 

1972  20,000,000  12,400,000 

1973  28,000,000  12,400,000 

1974  28,000,000  6,700,000 

1975  26,000,000  4,000,000 

1976  30,000,000  2,000,000 

1977  34,000,000  2,000,000 

1978  34,000,000  2,000,000 

1979  10,000,000  2,000,000    I/ 

1980  14,000,000  3,000,000   " 

1981  18,000,000  3,000,000 

Program  Goals    and    Objectives: 

The  principal    purpose   of  the    program  as   defined    by   the 
authorizing   Act    is    to    help    schools    and    communities    assess    and 
respond   to   alcohol    and    drug    abuse    by    becoming   aware   of    the 
complex   nature   of    the    problems,    and   to    prepare    them   for   develop- 
ing   strategies    aimed    at    its   causes    rather   than   merely   its 
symptoms.      The    program    strongly   encourages   a   coordinated    school-- 
community  effort    in    preventive    education   with   an    emphasis    on 
reducing   the    socially   disruptive    behaviors    often   associated    with 
abuse. 

In   addition    to    the   goals   and   objectives    specified    in    the 
legislation,    the    following    statement   of   goals    further    specifies 
the  program's    purpose:      Goal    1    --    to    identify,    demonstrate, 
evaluate,    and    disseminate    effective    strategies    (including   curri- 
cula)  for  alcohol    and   drug   abuse   prevention,   and   Goal    2   --   to 
train   teams   of    teachers,    counselors,    parents,    students,    law 
enforcement   officials    and    other    public    service   and    community   leaders 
to  prevent    destructive    behavior    associated   with    alcohol    and   drug 
abuse  by  promoting    growth    and   development.      The    program    1s, 
therefore,    primarily    a    training    and   demonstration   program,    through 
which  local    agencies    provide   direct   services    to   youth. 


I/  Same  funding    level    as   1978,    according   to    Continuing   Resolution 

r  «  L  •      y  0  —  *r  o  (i  , 
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Program   Operations : 

This   program   is   authorized    to   make   grants    and    contracts    for 
a   wide   variety  of   activities    which   can    be   generally   categorized 
as   preventive   education.      Currently,    the    bulk    ($2,680,000)    of 
program   funds   supports   five   regional    training    resource   centers. 
The    remaining   funds    support   a    National    Data    Base    and    Program 
Support   project  and   an   evaluation   of   the   program. 

Through   the   regional    training   centers,    the    program    is 
implementing   a   strategy   which    it   describes    as    "teams    teaching    teams, 
It   is    hoped   that   the   strategy   will    achieve    a   multiplier    effect 
through   a   two-step   process;      (1)    Teams    are    trained    in    "clusters" 
rather   than   in   geographically   unrelated   groups.       (A   geographically 
related  cluster  is   comprised   of  a   team   from   a   high    school    joined 
with   teams   representing   the   elementary,   middle,    and/or   junior   high 
schools   feeding   into   that   high   school.)      (2)    Then,    the   most    impres- 
sive  trainees   in   these  clusters   become,    through   further    training    and 
one  year  of  on-site   technical    assistance,    new  trainers    for   other 
schools  and  groups   of  schools   in   their  district   or   community,    while 
continuing   to  receive  some  technical    assistance   from   the    Federal 
program. 

Program  Scope: 

_      In   recent  years   the   program   has   restricted    its    support 

thinnnh  fhf%-ra1n1n9*    ^Chn1ca1    assistance,    and   dissemination 
through  the  five   regional    centers.      In    FY   81    the   program   is    plannina 
to  continue  a  contract   to  provide  technical    assistance   to   SEAs    and 

cSrSSd^lJh^'rl^rJ^JjJe^tloS!  *  "^  °f  State   »«<»«"«' 'on- 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Primary  Sources 

"Universe  Survey  of  FY  1974  HCHT  Teams,11  E.H.  White  and  Co., 
San  Francisco,  September  1975. 

"An  Evaluation  of  the  School  Team  Approach  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Early  Intervention,"  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  Washington,  D.C.,  1976. 

House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  95-884,  February  16,  1978 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Helen  Nowlis 

(202)  245-7292 

For  further  information  about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:  Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT 
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ON  EDUCATION 


PROGRAMS 


Program   Name: 

Environmental    Education 
Legislation: 

Environmental    Education    Act   of 
1970    (P.L.    91-516);    Extended   by 
P.L.    93-278:    Reauthorized   as    Part 
H,    Title    III,    Elementary   and 
Secondary    Education   Act    (P.L.    95-561} 


Expiration    Date: 
September    30,    1983 


FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR 

1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program   Goals    and   Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 
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The    purpose 

system1 s    abi 1 i ty 

( 1  )    improve 

interactive 


of   1 i  f e  i    and 

(2)    improve  the   ability 

pate    in    decision-making 


of   the  program   is   to   help   improve   the   education 
to: 

public   understanding   of  our   environment   as    an 
interdependent  whole   that   defines   the   quality 


of  citizens   to  meaningfully    partici 
on  complex   ecological    problems. 


To    achieve   this   purpose    the  program  assists: 

(1)  development  of  effective   interdisciplinary   educational 
resources    and   processes, 

(2)  preparation  of  education   personnel    to   use   new  materials 
and    methods;    and 

(3)  implementation  of  comprehensive   interdisciplinary 
education   programs. 
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£rgg_ram  Operations: 

The  Environmental  Education  Program  provides  general  leader- 
ship, technical  guidance,  and  financial  support  to  organizations, 
agencies  and  institutions  planning  or  conducting  projects.   The 
program  awards  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  for  developmental 
activities.   Contracts  are  awarded  for  special  R  &  D  work  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  the  field  as  a  whole. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  program  has  been  that  of: 

(1)  Planning  and  assess me nt--identify  needs  of  the  field 
and  determine  options  for  meeting  needs; 

(2)  Research  and  devel opment--which  needs  are  met  and  new 
information  concerning  requirements  for  environmental  educa- 
tion; 

(3)  Implementation  support  —  conduct!  ng  comprehensive  inter- 
disciplinary programs; 

(4)  Demonstration  —  dissemination  of  successful  implementa- 
tion activities ;  and 

(5)  Insti tuti oral i nation  —  achieve  local  adoption. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  development  of  conceptual  frameworks, 
generic  models,  and  basic  resource, material  that  can  facilitate  efforts 
to  design  learning  resources  that  meet  environmental  education  content 
requirements,  and  on  development  of  methods,  processes  and  approaches 
that  can  facilitate  planning  and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
programs. 

Program  Scope 

Program  activities  have  been  focused  on: 

-Monitoring  approximately  70  projects  supported  wi-th 
program  funds; 

-Assessment  of  products  from  completed  projects  to  determine 
if  they  can  be  used  for  general  dissemination  or  for 
inclusion  in  either  the  technical  assistance  manual  or 
practice  file  being  developed; 

-Technical  assistance  to  the  field  in  planning  and  implemen- 
ting comprehensive  programs;  and 

-Sharing  resources  with  other  Federal  programs  and  agencies 
to  assist  their  education  development  and  improvement  efforts. 
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Prngram_Effect.1veness    and    P/ogress 

No   evaluation   on   this    program   has    been   conducted 
Ongoing   and    Planned    Evaluation   Studies 

None   planned   at    this    time. 
Source   of    Evaluation    Data 

OEE    Program    Data 


For   further    information  about   program  operation, 

Contact ;      Walter   Bogan 

(202)    245-9231 

For   further    information  about   program   effectiveness, 

Contact;      Robert  J.    MaroneJ? 
(202)    245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Revision  of  Impacted  Areas  Program  as  it  Relates  to  Indian 
Children  (Payments  to  LEAs  for  Indian  Education) 

Legislation  Expiration  Date 

Indian  Education  Act  Sept.  30,  1983 

P.L.  92-318,  Title  IV,  Part  A 

FUNDING  HISTORY      YEAR      AUTHORIZATION    APPROPRIATION 

FY  73  $196,177,204     $  11,500,000 

FY  74  208,000,000    <-   25,000,000 

FY  75  235,000,000  25,000,000 

FY  76  441,242,000  35,000,000 

FY  77  476,263,078  37,000,000 

FY  78  555,000,000  38,850,000 

FY  79  640,997,800  48,000,000 

FY  80  640,297,800  52,000,000 

FY  81  722,214,792  58,250,000 

A 

Program  Goal s  .and  Objectives 

Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  provides  financial 
assistance  on  an  entitlement  basis  to  local  educational  agencies 
(LEAs)  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  to  meet  the 
special  educational  and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of 
Indian  children.   In  addition,  a  separate  authority  in  the  Act 
allots  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  LEAs  for  discretionary  grants  to  Indian  controlled 
schools  located  on  or  near  reservations. 

The  purpose  of  the  entitlement  program  is  to  provide  grants 
to  local  school  systems  for  (1)  planning  and  other  steps  leading  to 
the  development  of  programs  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of  Indian  children, 
including  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs;  and  (2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
programs,  including  minor  remodeling  of  classroom  or  other  space  used 
specifically  for  such  programs,  and  acquisition  of  necessary  equipment 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  or  culturally 
related  academic  needs  of  Indian  children. 
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The  Immediate  program  goal  is  to  fund  the  development  of 
special  Instructional  educational  programs  and  projects  geared  to 
the  needs  of  Indian  children.   The  long-range  program  goal  is  to 
supplement  per  pupil  expenditures  in  the  amount  of  $300  by  FY  84, 
for  approximately  331,000  Indian  children  enrolled  in  eligible 
LEAs*   Funds  from  these  grants  are  used  to  provide  cultural 
enrichment  programs,  including  language  instruction;  culturally- 
related  instruction  in  reading  and  math;  accelerated  courses;  and 
supportive  services,  including  home-  school  liaison  and  counsel  ing 
and  guidance  services. 

Under  the  discretionary  program  awards  are  made  to  Indian  con- 
trolled schools  to  establish  such  schools  or  to  provide  supplementary 
programs  and  encrichment  services. 

Program  Opera  ti  on  s 

Under  Part  A  of  the  Act,  entitlements  or  formula  grants  are 
made  directly  to  eligible  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  and  a  few 
schools  that  are  operated  by  Indian  tribes  under  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.   Financial  assistance,  through  competitive 
discretionary  awards,  is  also  given  to  Indian  controlled  schools  on 
or  near  reservations. 

Program  Scope 

Data    from   the    1980    Indian   enrollment/entitlement   computation 
indicated    2,982    local    educational    agencies   and    tribal    schools   would 
be    eligible    to    receive    Part   A   entitlement   grants.      During    Fiscal    Year 
80,    1,158    eligible    agencies   applied   for   funds    to   plan,    develop,    and/or 
operate    programs    designed    to   meet   the    special    educational    needs    of 
Indian    children.       (During    FY    80,   approximately   328,407    children   were 
enrolled    in    1,135    LEAs    receiving   Part   A  grants).      These   grants    averaqe 
approximately    $144    per    child.      Under   the   discretionary   program,    47 
applications  -were   received    and  32  awards  were  made  to    Indian   controlled 
school  s  . 

Projects    funded   under    this   part   of   the   Act   range   from    part- 
.time   ancillary   services    to    supplementation  of  basic   education   and 
cultural    enrichment    programs.      Activities   are   determined    by   the 
LEAs    and   elected    Indian    parent  committees   based  on   needs    and   popula- 
tion Concentration.      To   ensure  that  program   funds   are  addressing    the 
special    educational    needs    of    Indian   children   as    specified    in   the 
legislation,    a    technical    and    quality  review  of  applications    for 
entitlement   and   discretionary   programs   is   conducted   by   the   Office   of 
Indian    Education.      During    the    period   of  project   performance,    as 
program   administration    resources   permit,    site   visits   are  made   to 

Ct   Sltes    and    techn1«l    assistance   is   offered   to   projects 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

A  national  descriptive  study  of  projects  funded  under  Part 
A  was  completed  in  November,  1978, 
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This  study  was  performed  by  Communication  Technology  Corpora 
tion  of  Marlton,  New  Jersey  under  contract  (300-76-0397)  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemi  nation. 
The  principal  findings  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 

o  The  national  program  can  be  described  as  a  collection 
of  projects  of  widely  divergent  size,  geographic 
locale,  and  goals.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  projects 
emphasize  instruction  in  culture,  heritage  and  native 
language.   Emphasis  upon  remedial  reading  was  found 
in  58  percent  of  the  projects.   The  next  three  most 
frequently  stated  objectives  were:   (1)  counseling 
and  guidance  (562!);  (2)  enhancing  self-concept  (54%); 
and  (3)  changing  attitudes  toward  school  (51%). 
Other  predominant  objectives  were  to  increase  school 
attendance  (47%);  to  enhance  self-direction  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  (46%);  and  remedial  mathema- 
tics (46%).   Most  of  the  objectives  seem  to  be  evenly 
distributed  across  the  urban  -  rural  spectrum, 

o  Reading  programs,  mathematics  programs,  cultural 
heritage  programs,  and  counseling  and  guidance 
programs  were  perhaps  not  surprisingly  rated  effec- 
tive by  project  directors  and  project  staff  in  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  sampled  districts  in:   (1) 
overcoming  Indian  students1  academic  difficulties; 
(2)  improving  Indian  students'  attitudes  toward 
school;  and  (3)  developing  more  favorable  self- 
concepts  in  Indian  students. 

o  Factors,  reported  by  school  districts,  as  contributing 
to  educational  problems  of  Indian  children  in  order 
of  frequency  reported  were:   (1)  adverse  home  environ- 
ment (74%);  (2)  lack  of  motivation  (69*);  {3}  deficient 
early  education  (69%);  (4)  negative  peer  group  influence 
(64%);  (5)  nutritional  problems  (509S);  (6)  ethnic 
discrimination  (48.8);  and  (7)  health  problems  (45*). 

o  Seventy-five  percent  of  project  funds  at  the  local 
level  was  directed  toward  staffing.  This  was  an 
expected  finding  since  this  same  percentage  of  projects 
are  more  than  one  year  old  and  do  not  have  the  higher 
expenditures  of  a  new  project  for  materials,  etc, 

o  Staff  involvement,  which  was  much  more  prevalent  in 
urban  high  density  districts  (above  20,000)  than  in 
rural  high  and  low  density  districts,  was  concentrated 
in  reading,  mathematics,  native  language  and  cultural 
heritage,  counseling  and  guidance,  attendance,  self- 
concept,  responsibility  and  self-direction,  and 
attitude  toward  school . 
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o  Generally,  the  parent  committees  were  Involved  in 
a  wide  range  of  policy  and  managerial  activities: 
staffing  recommendations,  public  relations,  proposal 
development,  budget  review,  conduct  of  needs  assess- 
ment, proposal  review  and  final  report  review, 
curriculum  decisions,  pupil  selection,  establishment 
of  project  objectives,  project  monitoring,  project 
evaluations,  and  final  reoort  development. 

o  The  parent  committees  were  generally  not  involved 
in  assisting  with  instructional  activities.  More 
than  70  percent  of  the  districts  used  the  parent 
committee  in  proposal  development.  Also,  roughly 
half  of  the  districts  reported  parent  committee 
involvement  in  selection  of  pupils. 

o  Projects  in  which  parent  organizations  were  involved 
were  rated  effective  in  helping  Native  American 
pupils  to  overcome  academic  difficulties,  improve 
their  attitude  toward  schools,  and  develop  a  favorable 
self-concept.  The  majority  of  parent  committee  involve- 
ment was  in  the  areas  of  providing  staffing  recommenda- 
tions, proposal  review  and  development,  budget  review, 
needs  assessment,  establishment  of  objectives,  project 
monitoring  and  evaluation,  and  final  report  preparation. 

o  Projects  in  urban  districts  tended  to  be  rated  more 
effective  in  overcoming  academic  difficulties  and 
providing  supplementary  services.  This  may  be 
partially  attributable  to  the  organized  approach 
taken  toward  the  administration  of  funds  and  the 
sophistication  of  the  staff.  Staff  time  spent  on 
projects  is  somewhat  greater  in  urban  districts  than 
in  rural  districts. 

o  Rural  high  density  districts  were  rated  the  next  most 
effective  in  overcoming  academic  difficulties  and 
providing  supplementary  services.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  children  available  for  project 
enrollment  and  the  resulting  higher  funding  level. 

o  The  staff  and  parents  rated  75  percent  of  the  districts 
as  being  at  least  moderately  effective  in  overcoming 
academic  difficulties,  providing  supplementary  services, 
improving  attitudes  toward  school  and  developing  a  more 
favorable  self-concept.  Also,  50  percent  of  projects 
were  rated  effective  by  the  staff  and  parents  in 
improving  staff  attitudes  toward  Native  American  pupils 
and  improving  non-Native  American  pupil  attitudes  toward 
Native  American  pupils. 
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o  The  data  analyzed  revealed  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  the  districts,  there  were  staff  involvement  and 
program  improvements  in  the  areas  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, Native-American  language  and  cultural  heritage, 
counseling  and  guidance,  attendance,  self-concepts, 
responsibility  and  self-direction,  and  in  attitudes 
toward  school . 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A  major  study  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Part  A  Entitlement 
Program  was  started  in  1980. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

A  National  Evaluation  Survey  of  Projects  Funded  Under  Title 
IV,  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972,  (Contract  #300- 
76-0397,  November,  1978). 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:  Ms.  Patricia  Matthews 
(202)  245-2683 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, 

Contact:   Ms.  Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION   REPORT   ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program   Name  : 


Special    Programs  and  Projects   to   Improve   Educational 
Opportunities   for    Indian    Students 


legl slation 


Indian    Education  Act 

P.L.    92-318,    Title   IV   Part   B 


Expiration   Date 
Sept.    30,    1983 


FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR  AUTHORIZATION          APPROPRIATION 


FY  73  $      25,000,000 

FY  74  35,000,000 

FY  75  35,000,000    I/ 

FY  76  35,000,000   T/ 

FY  77  37,000,000   T/ 

FY  78  37,000,000   T/ 

FY  79  45,000,000   T/ 

FY  80  45,000,000   T/ 

FY  81  45,000,000   f/ 


$ 

5 
12 
12 
16 
14 
14 
15 
15 
14 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,080 
,400 
,500 
,600 
,500 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

Program   Goals   and   Objectives 

The   law  indicates   that   its   purpose   is  to   authorize   discre- 
tionary grants   to   Indian  tribes  and  organizations,   State  and 
local    educational    agencies,   and   institutions  of  higher  education 
for   use    in    special    programs   and  projects   to   improve   educational 
opportunities   for   Indian  children.      These   include    (1)   planning, 
pilot,    and   demonstration  projects  designed  to   test   and  demonstrate 
the   effectiveness   of  programs   for   improving  educational    opportunities 
for   Indian  children,    such  as   bil ingual /bi cultural    educational 
programs   and   programs   dealing   with   special    health,   social,   and 
psychological    problems   of  Indian  children;    (2)   establishment  and 
operation   of  programs   designed   to   stimulate   the  provision   of 
educational    services  not  available   to   Indian  children   in   suffici- 
ent quantity  or  quality;    (3)    preservlce   and   inservice  training 
programs   to   improve   the  qauli f ications   of  persons   serving    Indian 
children,    such  as   teachers,   teacher  aides,   social   workers,   and 


!_/   In   addition  to  the  authorized   amount,    up   to  200   fellowships   can 
be   awarded.     See   program   scope   section   for  actual    awards  and 
areas   of   fellowship   awards. 
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other  educational  personnel;  (4)  establishing  resource  and 
evaluation  centers  designed  to  provide  specialized  technical 
services  to  grantees,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  and 
disseminate  information  on  successful  practices,  and  (5)  national 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  education  programs  and 
services  available  to  Indian  children  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  federally  assisted  programs  in  which  Indian  children 
participate. 

Long-range  program  goals  of  Part  B  are  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  students  from  preschool  through  the 
university  level  by  supporting  programs  that: 

a)  Provide  improved  educational  services 

b)  Increase  the  number  of  Indians  in  leadership 
positions 

(c)  Develop  new  educational  approaches  of  high  quality 

(d)  Contribute  to  increased  control  by  Indians  over 

the  availability  and  quality  of  their  own  education. 

Immediate  goals  of  the  Part  B  program  are: 

(a)  Fund  demonstration  and  service  projects  in  areas 
identified  as  priority  by  the  Indian  community, 
such  as  early  childhood  education  and  special 
education. 

(b)  Support  technical  assistance  efforts  on  a  limited 
scale,  to  test  feasibility  of  a  large,  national 
approach  covering  all  States. 

(c)  Continue  to  provide  educational  personnel  training 
and  fellowships  in  designated  professional  fields 
to  improve  qualifications  of  Indians  and  develop 
leaders  1n  the  Indian  community. 

Program  Operations 

Grant  awards  for  demonstration,  service,  and  education 
personnel  training;  fellowship  awards  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
Indian  students  in  selected  professional  degree  areas;  and  contracts 
for  the  regional  Information  centers  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
national  competition.   Eligible  applicants  for  the  demonstration 
program  Include  State  and  local  education  agencies,  federally 
supported  schools  for  Indian  children,  and  Indian  tribes,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions.   Eligible  applicants  for  service  projects 
include  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  tribal  and  Indian 
community  organizations.  Eligible  applicants  for  educational 
personnel  training  projects  authorized  under  Section  422(a)  are 
Indian  tribes  and  organizations  and  Institutions  of  higher  education 
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In  approving   applications  under    Part   B,   preference   is   given 
to   Indian   tribes,    organizations,   and   institutions,   as   required   by 
law.      Actual    implementation  of  this   provision    has    resulted    in   no 
awards   being   given   to   other  types   of   organizations,   with   the 
exception   of   higher  education   institutions  applying   for  Section 

10G5(d)   funds. 

fi 

Each   type    of   program    has   an   associated    set   of  criteria   for 
selection.      Demonstration   projects   require  that  applicants   include 
evidence  that   their  projects  are   likely  to  serve  as  models   for 
others  and   have  more   elaborate  plans   for  evaluation.     Annual 
priority  areas  may   be   selected  by  the   Commissioner.      Selection 
criteria  for    service    projects   give  considerable   weight    to   the   lack 
of   comparable    services    in   the  area   and   the  degree   of  need.      Educa- 
tion  personnel    training   projects  must  show  commitment  to   Indian 
education.      Fellowship   applicants   are   evaluated   on   the   basis  of 
financial    need,   academic   record,  other  evidence  of  potential 
success,  and   likelihood  of  service  to   Indians   on   completion   of 
the   program. 

Program  Scope 

In   1980,    272'  Part    B   applications  were   received   and   71    Part   B 
grants   were   awarded.      The    approved    projects   dealt   with    the   develop- 
ment of  bilingual/bicultural   programs,   instructional   materials 
and   media   centers,    compensatory  education,   cultural    enrichment, 
dropout  prevention,   and  vocational    training.      In   addition,   two 
hundred  fellowships  were  awarded  to  students   attending   85   institu- 
tions   in  34   States    and   the  District  of  Columbia.      The  awards  were 
made   in  the   areas   of  medicine,   law,   education,   business   administra- 
tion,   engineering,    natural    resources,   and   related   fields. 

In  general,   most   funded  projects   reflected   the   special    educa- 
tional   needs   of  the  local    communities.     A  majority  of  the  grantees 
under   Part   B   designed   their  projects   to  attempt  to  meet  the  most 
compelling   of  these  needs.      Based  on   rather   sparse  data,    the  most 
effective  projects   are   those  which   invest   the   largest  dollar 
amounts  on   staff  -    professional,   paraprofessional ,   and  nonprofes- 
sional.     The  most  effective  staff  members  appear  to   be   those  who 
have   special    abilities   to   perform  successfully  in   areas   that 
address  the   special    needs   of  Indian   students,   and  who   have  the 
necessary  qualities  of  awareness  and    sensitivity  to   Indian   students 

Ongoing  and   Planned   Evaluation  Studies 

An  evaluation   study  of  Part  B  began  in   September,    1979. 
Sources  of   Evaluation   Data 

Program   Review  Materials 
Program  Audits 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact;  Mr.  Hakim  Khan 
(202)  245-7527 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program,  effective- 
ness, 

Contact:  Ms.  Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL   EVALUATION   REPORT   ON   EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 


Program   Name 

Special    Programs    Relating   to  Adult   Education   for   Indians 
Legi slati  on  Expiration   Date 


Indian   Education   Act 

P.L.    92-318,    Title    IV    Part   C 


FUNDING    HISTORY 


YEAR 

FY  73 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 


Program  Goals   and   Objectives 


Sept.    30,    1983 
AUTHORIZATION          APPROPRIATION 


5,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


500 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,200 
4,410 
5,930 
5,830 
5,430 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


The    purpose  of   Part   C   is   to   improve   educational    opportunities 
below  the   college   level    for   Indian  adults.      Authorized    activities 
include:      service  projects    that  provide   basic   education,    secon- 
dary  education  and   preparation  for  the  G.E.D.,    and   career  counse- 
ling;  demonstration   projects  designed   to   test   and   demonstrate   the 
effectiveness   of  programs   for  improving   employment  and    educational 
opportunities   for  adult   Indians;   research   and   development  projects 
to   develop  more   innovative   and   effective  techniques;    surveys    to 
determine   the  extent  of   illiteracy  and   lack   of   high   school    comple- 
tion   in    the   Indian   community;   and  dissemination   and   evaluation 
projects . 

The    long-range  goal    of  Part  C  is   to   substantially   reduce 
Illiteracy   and  improve  educational    and  employment  qualifications 
among    Indian  adults.      Immediate  objectives    include:      (a)    Increase 
the    number  of  Indian   adults  who  are   basically   literate   or   who 
obtain    a    high   school    equivalency  diploma    (G.E.D.)    through    service 
projects    based   in   the   Indian  community;    (b)    Develop   new  approaches 
which   are    relevant   to  the  culture  and    heritage  of   Indian   adults   in 
demonstration  projects;   and    (c)   Determine   the   extent  of    illiteracy 
and    undereducation    in  the    Indian  community  and    identify   current 
resources    at  the  Federal    and   State   levels   directed   to   those   problems 
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Program  Operations 

Part  C  awards  are  made  annually  on  the  basis  of  national 
competition.   Projects  may  be  supported  up  to  three  years  in  length, 
subject  to  availability  of  funds  and  satisfactory  performance. 
Eligible  applicants  include  Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and 
institutions  and  State  and  local  education  agencies.   Under  Part  C, 
preference  in  selection  of  applications  must  be  given  to  Indian 
organizations  and  institutions.   Implementation  of  this  preference 
has  resulted  in  no  awards  being  given  to  other  types  of  organiza- 
tions. 

Program  Scope 

In  FY  1980,  116  applications  were  received  under  Part  C  and 
49  awards  were  made.   About  9,486  Indian  adults  will  be  served 
in  the  projects.   Most  projects  address  a  full  range  of  services, 
including  basic  education,  preparation  for  the  G.E.D.,  counseling, 
and  support  services  to  enable  adults  to  attend  the  program,  such 
as  assistance  with  transportation  and  child  care.   Some  projects 
offered  components  in  the  areas  of  consumer  education  or  vocational 
education. 

The  final  year  of  a  three-year  survey  of  adult  Indian  needs 
was  funded  in  1979.   The  project  is  designed  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of  high  school 
completion  for  Indian  adults,  describe  the  status  of  available 
Federal  and  State  supported  adult  education  services  to  Indians, 
and  recommend  possible  strategies. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

An  evaluation  study  of  Part  C  began  in  September,  1979. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  Review  Materials 

Program  Audits 
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For   further   information   about   program   operation, 

Contact:      Mr.    Hakim   Khan 
(202)    245-7527 

For   further   information   about   studies   of  program   effective- 
ness, 

Contact:      Ms.    Dorothy   Shuler 
(202)    245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT 
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ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Metric  Education 
Legisl ation 

P.L.  95-561,  Title  III 
Part  B. 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1933 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  -0- 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 


-0- 

2,090,000 
2,090,000 
2,090,000 

1  ,840,000 
1 ,840,000 
1  ,840,000 


The  Act   states   that   the   program's   purpose   is   to   encourage 
and   support   programs   to   prepare   students   to   use  the  metric  system 
of  measurement  as   part  of   the   regular  educational    program.      The 
outcomes  of  an   effective   metric   education   project   include: 
improving   the   long   term   capabilities   of   individuals   and   instructional 
personnel    of  institutions   to   use   and   teach   the  metric   system  of 
measurement;   developing   or   adapting   new  techniques   and   approaches    to 
meet  the  metric   educational    needs   of   the   learner  populatibn(s) ; 
including   the  constituents   of  nonprofit   agencies;   identifying  and 
using   local    and   other  resources   for  metric   education   purpose!: 
supporting   new  or  existing   metric   educational    activities  of  educa- 
tional   agencies   and   institutions;    continuing  and   expanding   success- 
ful   project  activities   after   Federal    funding   is   ended;   and   evalua- 
ting metric  educational    activities   in   realizing   project  objectives. 

Program  Operations 

th-  J?!8   Pr°9ram.4sol1c1ts   Proposals   for  grants  and   contracts   for 
^following   activities:      (1)    Inservice   and/or  preservlce 
training  of  teachers;    (2)    State-   and  multi-state  metric  educa- 
tional   planning   and   training;    (3)   mobile  metric   education   units: 
(4)   development   and   dissemination   of  high   quality  metric   educational 
models  and  materials;    (S)   mass  media   development;    (6)    school-based 
inter-d  sciplinary  metric    instructional    projects;     7)    the  provision 
of  metric  educational    opportunities   for  the  constituents  of  non- 
profit groups,    institutions,   organizations,   and  agencies;   and    (8)    for 
the  enhancement  of  the  National    effort  of   the  Metric    Education 
Program  effort.  *nun 
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Program  Scope 


Fiscal  Year  1980  budget  negotiations  will  commence  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1980.   These  grants  will  generally 
commence  during  the  month  of  September,  1980  and  will  continue  for 
a  12  month  duration. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  conducted. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

An  exploratory  evaluation  is  proposed  for  FY  81. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Analyses  of  grantee  progress  reports  and  on-site  monitoring  data 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact;  Floyd  Davis 

(202)   653-5920 

For   further   information   about   program  effectiveness, 

Contact:      Robert   J.   Maroney 
(202)   245-8877 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT   ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Program  Name 

Program   for   the    Gifted    and   Talented 
Legislation  Expiration   Date 

P.L.    95-561,    Title    IX,    Part  A  June   30,    1983 


FUNDING   HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals   and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


Commissioner' s  S&E       $ 


$12,250,000 
12.250,000 
12,250,000 
25,000,000 

30,000,000 
35,000,000 


50,000 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 
3,780,000 
6,280,000 
6,280,000 


The  Act  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  special  educational  services  to  gifted  and  talented 
children.   The  program  regulations  specify  the  following  objectives 

A.  The  development  and  dissemination  to  the  public  of 
information  pertaining  to  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth 

B.  Grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  planning,  development,  operation,  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels 

C.  Grants  to  State  education  agencies  for  training 
personnel  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in 
educating  the  gifted  and  talented  or  as  supervisors 
of  such  persons 

D.  Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  agencies  for  training  leader- 
ship personnel  (including  Internships)  in  the 
education  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
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E.       Contracts   with   public   and    private   agencies    for   the 
establishment    and    operation    of   model    projects    for 
the    identification    and    education   of   the   gifted   and 
tal ented. 

PROGRAM    OPERATIONS 

Under    P.L.     95-561,    75%    of    the    appropriation    is    provided    to    the 
States    for   a    STate-admi ni stered    program   of   funding    discretionary    grants 
to   LEAs    for    direct   services    to    gifted   and   talented   children.      At    least 
50%  of   a    States    appropriation   must   be   spent    on    LEA   projects    having    a 
component    for   serving    di sadvantaged    children.      Of   the   75%,    at   least 
90%  must    pass    through    to    the    LEAs.      The    remaining    10%  may    be    used    by 
States    for    the    administration   of   the   program. 

The    remaining   25%   of    the   appropriation    supports   a    discretionary 
program   at    the    Federal    level    which    seeks    to    strengthen    leadership    in 
State    Education    Agencies    (SEAs)    for   the   education    of   the   gifted    and 
talented,    train    a    national    cadre   of    leadership   in    the    field,    and 
develop   and    disseminate    information    about   best   practices. 

The    law   requires    that    under    the   State-administered    program   each 
State    receives    a   minimum   of    $50,000.      Until    the   appropriation    reaches 
$15  million,    any   additional    funds   available    above   this    $50,000    level 
are   provided    to    States   on    a    competitive   basis.      At   the    1980    level    of 
$6,280,000,    States    and    outlying    regions    compete    for    an    additional 
£60,000-590,000.      About   25    States    and   Territories    receive    this    addi- 
tional   funding,    while    the    remaining    32   States    and   Territories    receive 
the  mi  nimum    $50 ,000. 

With    the    $50,000   minimum   per   State,    an    estimated    3    projects    per 
State   can    be    supported,    each    providing   services    to   about    25   children 
and   providing   training    for    3    teachers    per   project.      This    comes    to 
a    total    of   only   75   children    and    9   teachers    per   State. 

At  "the    current   appropriation    level    of   $6,280,000,    of   which 
$4,710,000   would    be   used    for    ths    State-administered    program,    an 
average    $82,000    is    provided    to   each    State.      At   this    level,    each    State 
coul'd    fund    an    estimated   5    projects,    serving    25   children    and    training 
3    teachers    each,    for   a    total    of    125   children    and    15   teachers    per    State. 

Program    Scope 

Priority  concerns    are    the    identification   of   and   service   to   minority 
and   di sadvantaged    gifted    children.      Approximately   78   grants    and    13 
contract's    were   awarded    for   the    following    activities: 

1.      State-Administered    Prog  ram   G rants.      A  total    of   $4,710,000    (75% 

of   the   total    appropri  ation  J    used   to    fund    State    educational    agencies 
(SEAs)    under   the   State-Administered    program. 
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The  SEAs    use   at   least    90%    of   these   funds    to  support   local    educa- 
tional   agency   projects.      Of   the    total    amount,    $2,850,000  was 
awarded   to    57   States    and    territories    for   basic   grants    of    $50,000. 
The  remaining    $1,860,000   was    awarded   to   approximately   2$   SEAs   on 
a  competitive   basi  s  . 

2.  Model    Projects.      Eight  model    projects  were   supported  in   1980, 
which    incl ude  4   new   awards    and    4   continuations.      Some   of   these 
projects   focus   on    the    identification   of  minority   and   disadvan- 
taged   students  who    are   gifted   and   talented   in   the    visual    and 
performing   arts   of   science  and  mathematics,  while   the  other 
projects   focus   on    special    target  populations   and   specific   content 
areas . 

3.  Professional    Development.      In   order   to   strengthen   leadership   in 
the   field  of  gifted   and   talented   education  and   provide  the 
teachers,   administrators,   supervisors,   and  other   leadership 
personnel    needed   in   this   field,   nine   grants    (8   new  and   1    continua- 
tion)  were   awarded    in   1980   for  a   total    of   $765,000.      These 
projects   include   graduate   degree  training   grants   and   leadership 
development  grants. 

4.  Statewide  Activities   Grants.      Approximately   ££00,000  support 
10-15  new  grants   to   SEAs   for  statewide  planning,   development, 
operation   and  improvement  of  programs   and   projects   designed   to 
meet  the   educational    needs   of  gifted   and   talented  children. 
These   grants   provide   SEAs   with   resources  to  develop  comprehensive 
statewide   programs,    such   as   providing   State  coordinators  of 
gifted   and   talented   programs,   with   a   special    priority  for   con- 
ducting  in-service   training   programs. 

5.  Research   and   Eva!  uation .      One   contract  for   approximately   $80,000 
was   awarded   to   determine   effective  methods   for  identifying   and 
serving  gifted  and  ,,tal  ented   children. 

Program  Effectiveness    and   Progress 

Information  on    the   progress   on   this   program  has   relied   upon 
self-reports   by  grantees.      No    systematic   study  of  effectiveness   has 
been  conducted. 

Ongoing   and   Planned    Evaluation   Studies 

An   Evaluation  Assessment   (EA)    of  this   program   is   currently  being 
performed . 
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Sources  of  Evaluation   Data 
None 


For  further   information   about  program  operation, 

Contact:     Harold   Lyon 

(202)    245-2481 

For  further  information  about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:  Arthur  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 


EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Community  Education 
Legi  slatlon  : 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  VIII 


Expi  rati  on  Date 
FY  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION    APPROPRIATION 


17 

17 
17 
17 
17 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
0005000 
000,000 


94,500,000 
115,500,000 


-0- 

3, 553,000 
3,553,000 
3,553,000 
3,190,500 
3,138,000 
10,000,000 


I/ 


The  goals  of  the  community  education  program  as  defined  by 
the  Community  Schools  and  Comprehensive  Community  Education  Act  and 
reiterated  in  the  regulations  are: 

(1)  to  provide  in  collaboration  with  other  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and 
other  related  community  and  human  services,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  the  community 
through  the  expansion  of  community  education  programs; 

(2)  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  social  services  to  meet 
the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  residents  of  the  community 
served  by  the  school  ; 


(3)  to  provide  for  an  efficient 
school  faci 1 i t  i  es ;  and 


energy-conserving  use  of 


(4)  to  v,  pro  vide  for  a  research  and  development  emphasis  in 
community  education  which  can  contribute  to  an  improved 
formulation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  policy. 


I/  Notice  has  been  received  that  the  Administration  is  recommending 
that  the  1981  appropriation  be  put  at  the  1980  level  of  $3,138,000. 
We  are  awaiting  Congressional  action  before  FY  81  spending. 
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Program   Operations: 

Discretionary  competitive   grants   are  made   to   local    education 
agencies    and   to   public    and    private   nonprofit  organizations    to   pay   the 
Federal    share  of    the   cost   of   planning,   establishing,    expanding,   and/or 
operating    community   education    programs.      In   addition,    funds    are  made 
available    to   institutions   of   higher   education    to   develop   and   establish 
or  to   expand   programs    which    will    train   persons    to   plan    and   operate 
community   education    programs. 

Funds    are  also   authorized   to  make   formula   grants    to   State    Educa- 
tional   agencies   in   accordance  with    the  development  of  a   State  plan. 
The   Federal    share  of   the   cost   of  the  State  plan   shall    be   80   per  centum 


for  fiscal  year  1979, 
for  fi  seal  year  1  981  , 
centum  for  the  fiscal 
applications  of  local 
fiscal  years  1979  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding 


70  per  centum  for  fiscal  year 
30  per  centum  for  fiscal  year 
year  1983.  The  Federal  share 
educational  agencies  shall  be 
980,  80  per  centum  for 

The 


,  80  per  centum 
f  1  seal  years  . 


1 980  ,  30  per  centum 
1982,  and  20  per 
of  the  cost  of 
90  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and 
Federal  share  of  the  cost 


of  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  shall  be  90  per  centum  for  fiscal 
years  1979  and  19803  and  80  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  for 


each  of 
Program 

the  two 
Scope: 

succeeding 

were  awarded 
were  awarded 
were  awarded 
were  awarded 
were  awarded 

fi 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

seal 

n  Fi 
n  Fi 
n  Fi 
n  Fi 
n  Fi 

years  . 

seal  Year 
seal  Year 
seal  Year 
seal  Year 
seal  Year 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

976 
977 
978 
979 
980 

93 
92 
85 
63 
64 

grants 
grants 
grants 
grants 
grants 

Institution 


LEA 


Amount   of 
Appropri  ation 


Public   Agencies/ No nprofit 
IHE 
SEA 


1 ,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 

1  ,138,000 


No.  Of 
Grants 
FY  80 

25 

9 

7 
23 


Program    Effectiveness    and    Progress: 

The    Community  Schools    Act   and    the  Community   Schools   and    Compre- 
hensive  Community  Education    Act   of   1978  mandated   that   the   Community 
Education   Advisory   Council    present   to   Congress    a    "complete   and 
thorough   evaluation   of  the    programs    and   operation"   of   the 
Community    Education    Program    for   each  year  of  the  Act.      To   fulfill 
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this  requirement,  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Office  of  Program 
Evaluation  jointly  funded  two  evaluations.   In  May  1977,  a  contract 
was  awarded  to  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  to  conduct  the  first 
study.   The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  describe  the  organization 
and  operation  of  LEA,  SEA,  and  IHE  projects  funded  under  this  program, 
and  to  evaluate  their  impact  at  the  local  and  State  level.   Survey 
data  was  collected  late  in  1977  and  early  1978  from  all  projects 
refunded  in  FY  77  for  their  second  year  of  operation.  A  sample  of 
20  of  these  projects  was  site-visited  to  obtain  a  more  detailed 
picture  of  how  Federal  program  objectives  have  been  translated 
into  project  activities.   A  final  report  was  presented  to  Congress 
in  the  Fall  of  1978. 

The  report  to  Congress  states  that  the  study  findings  lead 
clearly  to  the  overall  conclusion  that  the  legislative  mandate 
of  the  Community  Schools  Act  was  met  and  that  the  federally 
supported  community  education  projects  were  quite  successful. 
Based  on  the  study's  findings  and  analyses  it  was  further  concluded 
that  at  each  major  level  of  program  operation  (i.e.,  IHE,  SEA,  and 
LEA): 

o  substantial  levels  of  effort,  essentially  in  keeping 
with  the  terms  of  the  federal  grants  and  federal 
policy,  have  been  expended; 

o  these  levels  of  program  effort  and  activity  were 
achieved,  in  part,  because  there  were  substantial 
commitments  of  non-federal  resources,  supplementing 
the  federal  funds  (typically  personnel  and  material, 
but  with  small  amounts  of  cash); 

o  the  majority  of  the  projects  which  had  received  federal 
funds  for  only  one  year  were  continuing  at  least  some 
of  these  activities,  and,  in  several,  the  level  of 
effort,  even  without  federal  funds,  had  increased;  and 

o  the  project-supported  activities  had  produced  desired 
effects  on  the  educational  and  broader  community 
systems  with  which  they  were  concerned,  and  also 
produced  identifiable  and  appreciated  changes  in 
individual  project  part ici pants. 

Finally,  the  program  and  project  level  staff  encountered  in 
this  study  seemed  to  have  had  an  unusually  high  degree  of  interest 
in  the  quality  of  the  operations  and  an  especially  high  degree  of 
commitment  to  the  projects.   This  may  be  a  function  of  the 
relative  newness  of  the  federal  funding  initiative,  or  the  nature 
of  the  community  education  movement  across  the  country. 
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Ongolng  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  study  entitled,  "Evaluation  of  the  Community  Education  Program" 
is  presently  in  progress  with  findings  to  be  available  in  March  1981, 
The  purpose  of  this  second  national  Evaluation  is  twofold: 

(1)  to  describe  and  analyze  the  operations  of  state  education 
agencies  as  they  promote  and  develop  the  concept  of  community 
education  in  their  respective  states;  and, 

(2)  to  assess  the  impact  of  federal  support  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  SEA's  to  develop  their  capacities  in  the  community 
education  area. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Annual  reports  from  systematic  evaluation  studies. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Bernard  B.  O'Hayre 
245-0961 

For  further  information  about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:  Robert  J.  Maroney 
245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Consumers'  Education 
Legislation  Expiration  Pate 

P.L.  95-561,  Title  III  Part  E,    June  30,  198j 
FUNDING  HISTORY      YEAR      AUTHORIZATION     APPROPRIATION 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


$  15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


$  3,135,000 
4,068,000 
3,135,000 


not  less  than  $5,000,000  3,617,000 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  3,617,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  enabling  legislation  states  that  this  program  is  In 
response  to  the  Congress1  findings  that  consumer  education  needs  to 
be  encouraged  and  supported  In  this  period  of  an  inflated  economy. 
More  specifically,  the  regulations  describe  the  program  goals  as 
developing  processes  by  which  consumers: 

(1)  Acquire  skills  to  make  informed  decisions  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  light  of  personal  values, 
maximum  utilization  of  resources,  available  alternatives, 
ecological  considerations,  and  changing  economic  conditions; 

(2)  Become  knowledgeable  about  the  laws,  rights,  and 
methods  of  recourse  in  order  to  participate  effectively 

and  sel f-confidently  in  the  marketplace  and  take  appropriate 
action  to  seek  consumer  redress;  and 

(3)  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  consumer-citizen  role 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  government  systems  and  how 
to  influence  those  systems  to  make  them  responsive  to 
consumers'  needs. 

Program  Operations 

Grants  are  awarded  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  non-profit  agencies  to  support 
activities  designed  to:   (1)  Establish  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects,  or  augment  existing  projects;  (2)  provide  short-term 
training  to  prepare  educators  and  community  leaders  to  plan, 
organize,  and  conduct  consumers'  education  projects  or  teach 
consumer-related  subject  matter;  (3)  establish  or  expand  pilot 
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or   demonstration   projects   to   serve   the   needs   of   special    groups 
including    the  elderly,    Native  Americans,    persons   with   limited 
English-speaking  ability,   the  handicapped,   and   urban  and  rural 
low-income   groups;    (4)    research,    develop,   pilot   test,    evaluates 
and  disseminate  curricula  and  other  activities   and  materials   in 
consumers'    education;   and   (5)   provide  consumers'    education  at  the 
elementary,    secondary  and  higher  education   levels. 

Procurement  contracts  are  awarded   to  profit-making   agencies 
and   parties   listed  above  to  support  activities,   usually  national 
in   scope,   which  meet  specific  needs  of  the  Consumers'    Education 
Program.      These  may   be   designed   to:      (1)    Research,    test,    assess, 
evaluate,   and  disseminate  existing  consumers'    education  activities 
and  materials;    (2)  disseminate  information  and  provide  developmental 
and   technical   assistance  to  agencies  and  organizations   that  are 
planning,   developing,   or  carrying  out  consumers'    education  projects; 
(3)   prepare  and  distribute  consumers'    education  materials   by  the 
use  of  mass  media;  and    (4)   support  other  activities  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the   Consumers'    Education  Program. 

Program  Scope 

At   this  writing,   1980  applications  have  not  yet  been  received. 
For   1979,    57  grants   and   13  procurement  contracts   have   been   awarded. 
Twenty-nine  States  and   the  District  of  Columbia  are  presented   in 
the   57   grant  awards.     Four  of  these  represent  re-submissions  from 
fiscal   year  1978  grantees. 

There  continue  to   be  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-income 
people,    both  urban  and   rural;   to  work  with  the  elderly   in   several 
settings;   to  bring  consumer  education  to  groups  whose  first  language 
is   Spanish,   to  Native  Americans  on  and  off  reservations,   and  to 
trade   unionists. 

Over  1,500  teachers  and  100  people  in  key  educational    positions 
will    have  received  training  on  consumer  education  topics  ranging 
from  effective  family  budgeting   to  methods  of  evaluating  advertising 
and   promotional   techniques  designed  to  trap  the  unwary.      Particular 
emphasis   is   placed  on  developing  leadership  at  the  State  level   and 
encouraging   statewide  efforts  to  introduce  consumers'    education. 
In  community  and  other  nonprofit  agencies,   the  stress   is   placed 
upon  over  1,500  service  providers  with  training  and  development 
activities  designed  to  improve  their  consumer  educational    effective- 
ness with  regard  to  specific  target  groups   such  as   the  elderly, 
handicapped,  and  low  income,  rural   and   urban  populations.     The  focus 
upon    institutional  capacity  building  activities   is   evidenced   In 
almost  all    projects  by  the  direct  emphasis  on  the  service  provider 
rather  than  the  individual   consumers. 

Two  major  contracts  were  continued  covering   significant  areas 
of   service,  technical    assistance,  disseminations,   and  curriculum 
devlopment.     One  of  these,  a  three-year  contract,   involves  the 
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collection,  organization  and  assessment  of  consumer  education 
materials  and  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  over  1,500 
consumer  education  organizations  and  agencies.  The  final  year  of 
a  two-year  contract  to  analyze  curriculum  material  examined 
current  materials  to  determine  the  specific  areas  of  study  not 
adequately  present  in  existing  textbooks  and  teaching  materials. 

Several  small  procurement  contracts  were  issued  to  investigate 
specific  issues  useful  to  consumer  educators  and  a  very  small 
dissemination  system  for  the  results  of  these  procurement  contracts 
has  been  developed  and  implemented  within  the  Office  of  Consumers' 
Education. 

There  were  625  applications  in  fiscal  year  1979  requesting 
support.  Of  this  total,  57  were  funded.   In  fiscal  year  1979  the 
average  grant  award  was  $46,600  compared  to  last  year's  $56,300. 
A  similar  number  of  applications  is  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1980 
with  approximately  the  same  number  funded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Comment  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  difficult 

to  make  on  the  1979  grants  alone.   A  review  of  the  first  four 
years'  projects  is  underway  and  will  identify  timely  and  effective 
projects.   New  Rules  and  Regulations  were  developed  and  in  use  for 
this  year. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

An  exploratory  evaluation  is  being  planned  for  FY  '81. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  ..Data. 

Interim  and  final  reports  from  ongoing  projects. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:  Dustin  Wilson 
(202)  653-5983 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL    EVALUATION    REPORT   ON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Program  Name 

Women's    Educational    Equity 
Legislation  Expiration    Date 

P.L.    95-561,    Title    IX,    Part   C  September    30,    1983 

FUNDING   HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1975  $    -0-  $    -0- 

1976  30,000,000  6,270,000 

1977  30,000,000  7,270,000 

1978  30,000,000  8,085,000 

1979  30,000,000  9,000,000 

1980  80,000,000  10,000,000 

1981  80,000,000  15,000,000 

Program  Goals    and  Objectives 

In   accordance  with   the  Act,    the   purpose   of  the   program   is   to 
provide   educational    equity  for  women   in   the   United   States   and   to 
provide   financial    assistance   to   enable   educational    agencies   and 
institutions    to    meet   the   requirements    of   Title    IX    of    the    Educa- 
tion  Amendments    of  1972. 

The   program  defines   its   goals   as: 

A)  The   elimination   of  discrimination   on   the   basis   of 
sex   and   of  those  elements   of   sex   role   stereotyping 
and    sex    role   socialization    in   educational    institu- 
tions,   programs,   and  curricula   which   prevent   full 
and   fair   participation   by  women    in   educational    pro- 
grams  and   in  American   society  generally. 

B)  The   achievement  of  responsiveness    by  educational 
institutions,   programs,   curricula,    policy  makers, 
administrators,    instructors,    and   other   personnel 
to   the   needs,    interests,   and   concerns   of  women 
arising    from   inequitable   educational    policies    and 
practices. 

There^are    two  program   strategies   to   achieve   these   goals. 
The   first    is   a    program  of  demonstration,    developmental,    and 
dissemination   activities   of  national,   nen-rai,    01     statewide 
significance.      The  second   is   direct  assistance   to   projects   of 
local    significance  to   support  the  operation   of   programs   of  equal 
educational    opportunities   for   both   sexes,    including   activities 
to  achieve  compliance  with   Title    IX. 
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Program  Operations 

The  program  may  receive  applications  or  proposals  from  any 
public  agency,  private  nonprofit  organization,  or  individual. 
They  are  reviewed  by  panels  which  are  broadly  representative  of 
the  concerns  of  the  program.   The  most  highly  rated  applications 
are  funded,  within  the  mandated  requirements  both  for  appropriate 
geographical  distribution  and  for  projects  at  all  levels  of 
education,  as  well  as  the  regulatory  requirement  for  projects 
which  collectively  represent  to  the  extent  possible  the  diverse 
needs  and  concerns  in  educational  equity  for  women.   This  program, 
under  the  Secretary's  approval*  is  entirely  Jis^re  ionary. 

Program  Scope 

Activities  are  mandated  at  all  levels  of  education --preschool 
through  adult.   The  program  aims  at  both  children  and  adults,  both 
women  and  men;  ethnic,  regional,  and  soci oecononiic  groups;  educa- 
tional personnel  as  we  11  as  parents,  students,  and  concerned  citizens 
In  FY  1980,  funds  were  allocated  as  shown  in  the  summary  below: 


Summary  of  Awards 
Grant  of  general  or  national  significance 


New  general  grants 
New  smal 1  grants 
Continuation  grants 


Total  grants 
Total  contracts 


1980 

27 
20 

ii 
61 

12 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  conducted  by  the  Education 
Department. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

The  Women's  Program  Staff  has  a  42-month  contract  for  case 
studies  of  a  variety  of  projects  to  assess  their  implementation 
and  for  measurement  instruments  Lhat  can  be  used  by  equity  projects, 

The  Office  of  Program  Management  is  conducting  an  evaluability 
assessment  that  began  in  September  1980. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Project  Reports  and  studies  cited  above. 
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For  further   information   about  program  operations, 

Contact :      Leslie  Wolfe 

(202)    245-2181 

For  further  information  about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:  Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Arts  in  Education  Program 
Legislation  Expiration  Date 

P.L.  95-561,  Part  C,  Title  III      June  30,  1983 
FUNDING  HISTORY         YEAR        AUTHORIZATION    APPROPRIATION 

1975  -0- 

1976  Not  less  than 

$     750,000    $   750,000 

1977  Not  less  than 

750,000    $  1  ,750,000 

1978  Not   less   than 

750,000          $   2,000,000 

1979  Not  less  than 

750,000    $  3,000,000 

1980  20,000,000    $  3,500,000 

1981  20,000,000   •  $  3,500,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  legislative  intent  for  this  program  is  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  programs  in 
which  the  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs.   The  program  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the 
published  regulations,  is  to: 

(1)  Encourage  the  development,  in  students,  of  an 
aesthetic  awareness  in  the  arts 

(2)  Foster  self-actualization  and  the  development 
of  communicative  skills  through  movement,  sound 
visual  images,  and  verbal  usage 

(3)  Involve  each  student  In  each  school  covered  by 
the  application  In  enjoyment,  understanding, 
creation,  and  evaluation  of,  and  participation 
in,  the  arts 

(4)  Address  the  spectrum  of  art  forms,  including  at 
least  dance,  music,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts 
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(5)  Integrate   these   art  forms   into   the   regular   educa- 
tional   program   as   distinguished   from   treating 
them   on  an   extra-curricular  or   peripheral    basis; 
and 

(6)  Infuse   the  arts   into  the  curriculum  to   enhance  and 
improve  the   quality  of  aesthetic   education    offered, 
and  expand  the   use  of  the  arts   for  cognitive   and 
affective  learning  experience. 

Program   Operations 

Grants    are  awarded    to  State  and   local    education   agencies 
and  with    FY    80   to   other    public,   and   private   non-profit  organiza- 
tions,   institutions   and    agencies   as  well,   on   a   competitive   basis. 
The  John    F.    Kennedy  Center  for   the   Performing   Arts,    through   the 
Alliance    for  Arts   Education,   provides   a   variety  of   forms   of 
technical    assistance   to    grant  applicants. 

Projects    funded  tend  to  combine  a   variety  of  activities 
designed    to    integrate   an   appreciation   of  the   arts   with   educational 
practices.      These  activities   focus   on    students   as   well    as   on 
teachers    (e.g.,    through    training   programs)    and   other   education 
practitioners    (e.g.,   through  State  and   local    conferences). 

Program  Scope 

The    program  used   some  Salary  and    Expense  monies   in    FY   75   to 
conduct   regional    conferences  and  workshops,   and   to  assist  States 
in   planning   for  arts  educational    programs.      In   1976,   grants   were 
awarded   for   the   first   time  under   this   program   using   a    specific 
appropriation    of  funds    for  Arts    in   Education. 

The    following   represents  the   four-year   program   breakdown: 

State                 Local  Trust  Territories        BIA  I/        Total 

1976  41                       44  31                  89 

1977  e9                       47  10                  77 

1978  41                        39  00                  80 

1979  43                       39  10                  83 


I/  BIA  (Bureau   of  Indian   Affiars)   was   ruled   an    ineligible  appli- 
cant  to   the   program   by  the  Office  of  General    Counsel    of  the 
Education  Divsion   of  HEW  and   has   therefore  not   been   considered 
for  funding   after  this   initial    grant. 
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At  the  State  level    funded  projects   have  generally  included 
such  activities  as  mini-grant  programs   for  local   school   districts, 
Statewide  conferences   to   promote  the  concept  of  arts   in  education, 
Statewide  teacher  training  activities   and  the  acceptance  of  a 
Statewide  plan  for  the   arts.      At  the   local    level   projects  are 
even  more  varied  but   have   especially  narrowed  upon   inservice 
teacher  training,   technical   assistance  contracts  for  arts 
consultants;   training   workshops  and   project  planning  research. 

In  the  fall   of  1976   Congress  appropriated  an  additional   $1 
million  under  the  program,   over  and  above  $750,000   for  FY  77 
grants  to  State  and   local    education  agencies.     This   additional 
$1   million  was   provided    specifically   for:      the  Alliance  for   Arts 
Education   ($750,000)   and  the  National    Committee/Arts  for  the 
Handicapped    ($250,000). 

Begining   in   1977    the  Congress   has   annually  doubled  the  amount 
to  be  provided   for  the   National    Committee/Arts  for   the  Handicapped, 
bringing   its  current  appropriation  for   1980  up  to   $1.5  million. 
In  addition,   tjie  Congress   increased  Arts   Education   project  funds 
by  $500,000  for  the   FY   79.      The  additional    funds  were  awarded  to 
State  and   local   applicants   through  a   Request  for  Proposals.     The 
purpose  of  the   RFP  will    be  to   identify  and   support   programs  in  arts 
education  which  exemplify  the  Infusion   of  the  arts   into  the  basic 
elementary  and   secondary   school   curriculum,   community  involvement 
and  cooperative  planning.      There  were   10  awards. 

In  1980,   the  Arts   in    Education  Program  revised   its  funding 
strategy  in  an  effort    to   promote  collaboration  among   schools  and 
local  arts  resources.      The   FY  SO  appropriation  remains  at   $1,5  million 
Larger  awards    (Averaging   $50,000)   but   fewer  grants  will    be  made  to 
projects  which   propose  an   effective  management  of  their  community 
arts  and  education  resources.      Involvement  of  such   organizations  as 
museums,   performing   arts  companies,   universities,   and  colleges,   art 
councils,   and   parent  groups  are  a  requirement  of  the   new  program 
regulations.     Minimum   elements  of  consortium  are  established   for 
three  separate  categories   of  competition:     State,   urban  and  rural. 

Program  Effectiveness   and   Progress 

Although  currently  only   three  years  of  funded   projects  have 
been  completed  and  the   final    reports   submitted,   on   the  basis  of  the 
proosals  themselves  certain   program  trends   are  noticed.     There  is 
» .growing  frequency  among   applicants  to   encompass  the  secondary 
school"  population  in  an  arts   project.      Nevertheless,   the  number  of 
projects  specifically  designed   for   high   school    students   is 
disproportionately  small    compared  with   that   number  for  elementary 
school  students.     Inservice   teacher  training  has  remained  the 
activity  most  often  funded  while  funding   for  curriculum  publishing 
and  dissemination  has    increased, 
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Qngo1ng_and   Planned   Evaluation  Studies 

Data   has   been   collected    by  program  staff  which   identify   the 
levels   of  education  of  students  involved   in  the   projects,   popula 
tions  to   be   benefited,   project  activities,   community  resources 
utilized,    evidence  of  cost-sharing*,    by-passed   groups    involved, 
university   participation  and   the  level   of  support  by  State  Arts 
Education   Alliances.      By -the   fall   of  1981    an   evaluation   of  the 
four-year   program  will    be  completed   by  the   program   office. 

Source   of   Ey_al  uation  _D.'ata_ 
Program  Reports 


For   further  information   about  program  operations, 

Contact:      Harold  Arberg 
(202)    245-8912 

For   further  information   about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:      Robert  J.   Maroney 
(202)    245-8877 


APPENDIX  A 


Evaluation  Contracts  Active 
During  Fiscal  Year  1980 
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APPENQIX  B 

INTRODUCTION 


Evaluability  assessment  is  an  analysis  of  a  program's  design  and  function  to  determine 
whether  program  performance  is  likely  to  be  successful  and  whether  further  program 
evaluation  will  be  useful.  In  the  course  of  analyzing  program  function,  evaluability 
assessment  requires  that  program  objectives  and  activities  be  clearly  specified;  that 
causal  assumptions  underlying  the  program  be  explicitly  stated;  that  indicators  of 
performance  be  identified;  and  that  intended  uses  of  evaluation  results  be  specifically 
defined.  The  results  of  evaiuabllity  assessment  provide  a  framework  in  which 
informed  decisions  regarding  program  redesign  and  further  program  evaluation  studies 
may  be  made. 

Evaluability  assessments  of  Department  of  Education  programs  were  begun  in  Fiscal 
Year  1979.  Twelve  assessments  were  started  in  Fiscal  Year  1979  and  Fiscal  Year 
1980.  At  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  19SO,  two  of  the  assessments  were  stiil  in  process, 
two  had  been  terminated  prior  to  completion,  and  eight  had  been  completed.  It  is 
anticipated  that  at  least  four  new  evaluability  assessments  of  Department  programs 
will  be  undertaken  in  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

This  appendix  contains  descriptions  of  all  ED  evaluability  assessments  which  were 
initiated  during  Fiscal  Year  1979  and  1980. 
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The  twelve  evaluability  assessments  described  in  this  appendix  have  been  categorized 
according  to  their  status  of  development:  Ongoing,  Terminated,  and  Completed. 

ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 

1.  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program 

This  $10  million  (FY  1980)  discretionary  program  is  administered  within  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI).   A  contract  for  an 
evaluability  assessment  was  awarded  on  3uly  1,  1980  to  the  American  Institutes 
for  Research.  The  draft  final  report  will  be  received  in  December  1980  and  will 
be  followed  by  briefings  for  ED  staff. 

2.  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  Program 

This  is  a  discretionary  grant  program,  located  within  the  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  for  which  $110  million  was  appropriated  in  FY  1980.   A  contract  for  a 
two-phase  study  was  awarded  to  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  September  1980. 
The  first  phase  of  this  project  is  an  evaluability  assessment  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  on  April  30,  1981. 

TERMINATED  ASSESSMENTS 

Two  evaluability  assessments  that  were  begun  late  in  FY  1979  under  DHEW/ASPE 
management  have  been  terminated.    The  managers  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Program  and  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  both  asked  that  work  be 
stopped  because  the  heavy  staff  work  loads  imposed  by  the  transition  into  the  new 
Department  of  Education  prevented  their  participation.   Because  of  the  organizational 
and  staffing  changes  which  have  since  taken  place,  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  new 
assessments  rather  than  to  attempt  to  "finish"  either  of  these  studies. 

COMPLETED  ASSESSMENTS 
1*       Bilingual  Education 

Background:  This  is  a  $167  million  (FY  1980)  discretionary  program  managed  by 
the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs.   An 
evaluability  assessment  of  the  program  was  undertaken  by  DHEW/ASPE  in 
January  1979,  using  ASPE  staff.  After  interviewing  program  managers  and 
policy-level  respondents  including  Congressional  appropriations  Committee  staff 
members,  a  description  of  the  intended  program  was  drafted.  Twelve  project 
sites  were  visited  to  observe  actual  operations.  After  discussing  their  findings 
with  program  management,  the  Work  Group  focused  their  analyses  on  internal 
administrative  processes  and  performance.  A  general  consensus  was  reached  on 
a  set  of  objectives  for  the  program,  and  management  options  based  on  these 
objectives  were  worked  out. 
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To  implement  these  options,  a  specific  listing  of  tasks  and  "next  steps"  was 
developed.   Some  progress  has  already  been  made  on  these  —  e.g.,  RFP's  have 
been  issued  to  clarify  "capacity-building"  and  to  establish  a  methodology  for 
local  design  of  entry/exit  criteria.  A  final  report  was  prepared  by  the  Work 
Group  and  issued  in  July  1980. 

Objectives; 

1.  Children  most  in  need  are  served. 

2.  Children  served  become  proficient  in  English. 

3.  Children  served  are  able  to  progress  effectively  in  school. 

4.  Children  served  are  exited  into  mainstream  classrooms. 

5.  LEA  capacity  to  provide  bilingual  education  is  improved. 

6.  LEA  capacity  to  provide  bilingual  education  without  Federal  money  is 
increased. 

7.  Effective  bilingual  education  methods  are  demonstrated. 

2.       Career  Education 

Background:   The  Career  Education  Program  is  administered  within  the 
Department  of  Education  by  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
For  FY  19SO  the  original  appropriation  was  $20  million,  but  a  requested  recission 
reduced  this  to  $15  million.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  were  expended  under  the  state 
formula  grant  program  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress  for  the  implementation 
of  Career  Education.  The  Evaluability  Assessment  of  this  Program  was  one  of 
the  earliest  initiated  in  education.  It  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  OE's 
Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination  through  a  contract  awarded  to  the 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  and  work  began  In  October  1979.   A 
description  of  the  intended  program  was  constructed  through  document  review, 
interviews  with  Program  managers  and  with  poiicy-rnakers  in  OET  and 
conversations  with  congressional  staff.  Telephone  interviews  were  also  held  with 
<fO  individuals  and  representatives  of  organizations  who  had  been  active  in  urging 
Congress  to  pass  the  new  law  to  implement  Career  Education.   Ten  states  and 
over  30  intermediate  and  local  agencies  were  visited  to  talk  with  education 
officials,  teachers,  and  counselors  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  program  was 
actually  being  put  into  operation.  An  extensive  list  of  possible  performance 
measures  was  prepared,  but,  since  this  is  a  state  grant  program,  both  the 
objectives  and  the  measures  had  to  be  separated  into  those  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  level  and  those  for  the  State  level.  An  interim  report  on  the  EA  was 
produced  In  March  1980  and  was  given  wide  circulation  to  permit  discussion  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  The  final  report  on  the  Evaluability  Assessment 
was  issued  In  August  19SO. 

National  Objectives: 

a.  There  will  be  a  significant  increase  in  all  states'  capability  to  implement 
Career  Education. 

b.  The  Career  Education  concept  will  be  widely  understood  by  key  actors  at 
the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  (Key  actors  include  leaders  in  business, 
labor,  industry,  professional,  civic,  and  community  groups  as  well  as 
educators.) 

c.  The  program  of  incentive  grants  to  states  will  be  administered  on  an 
efficient  and  timely  basis. 
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d.       The  discretionary  program  of  (1)  model  and  demonstration  project 
development  and  dissemination  and  (2)  occupational  information 
dissemination  authorized  by  P.L.  95-207  Sections  10  and  12  will  be 
administered  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

State  Objectives! 

a.  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA's)  will  appoint  functional  state  Career 
Education  coordinators,  apply  for  and  use  P.L.  95-207  funds,  and  initiate  or 
increase  state  investments  in  Career  Education  implementation. 

b.  Awareness  of  and  commitment  to  Career  Education  among  key  actors  at 
the  state  and  local  level  will  be  developed  or  increased. 

c.  Increased  state  funding  will  be  made  available  to  LEA's  for  Career 
Education  implementation  in  accordance  with  P.L.  95-207,  Sections  8(a)(3), 
8(b),  and  8(c). 

d.  Improved  evaluation  of  Career  Education  implementation  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  will  be  conducted,  reported,  and  used. 

e.  There  will  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  Career  Education 
projects  applying  for  and  obtaining  state  validation  and  adoption  support 
funding  through  ESEA  Title  IVC. 

3.       Cooperative  Education 

Background!  Cooperative  Education  Is  a  small  discretionary  program  ($15 
million  in  FY  1980)  located  in  AS/PSE.  The  EA  for  this  program  was  conducted 
by  the  contractor,  Applied  Management  Sciences  (AMS),  with  work  beginning  in 
September  1979.  Despite  some  problems  caused  by  discontinuity  in  program 
management  and  among  policy  makers,  the  usual  EA  procedures  have  been 
completed.  Description  of  the  program's  objectives  and  logic  was  pursued  as  far 
as  was  feasible.  Visits  to  12  sites  confirmed  that  project  administration  was 
generally  consistent  with  short-term  Federal  objectives.   Measurement  of 
performance  in  achieving  these  "process"  objectives  was  found  to  be  feasible.  A 
draft  AMS  report  was  circulated  within  the  Work  and  Policy  Groups  for 
comments  in  May,  1980,  and  a  final  report  was  delivered  to  DHHS/ASPE  in  3une. 

Objectives  (By  grant  category)! 
Research  Grants 

o        To  provide  program  operators  with  objective  research  findings  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  Cooperative  Education  (Co-op)  model  and  alternative 
methods  for  operating  a  Co-op  program. 

o        To  improve  the  quality  of  Co-op  programs  by  increasing  the  operator's 
information  base. 

Training  Grants  . 

"• I"™  I*   ii  linn  » 

o        To  foster  a  commitment  to  the  implementation  of  the  Co-op  model  In 
institutions  of  higher  education  (IHE's) 
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o        To  provide  Co-op  personnel  at  IHEs  with  information  and  skills  needed  to 
plan,  operate,  and  monitor  a  Cooperative  Education  program. 

o        To  improve  the  quality  of  Co-op  programs  through  strengthening  the  skills 
of  program  operators. 

Demonstration  Grants 

o        To  establish  comprehensive,  institution-wide  Co-op  programs  at  a  limited 
number  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 

o        To  increase  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  programs. 
Administrative  Grants 

o        To  stimulate  the  development  and  expansion  of  Co-op  programs  at 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

o        To  make  Co-op  programs  accessible  to  students  throughout  the  United 
States. 

o        To  foster  experiential  learning  as  an  alternative  educational  model. 

o        To  develop  high-quality  programs. 

Early  Childhood  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Background:   An  evaluability  assessment  of  the  aspects  of  education  programs 
for  the  handicapped  which  address  the  early  childhood  topic  was  initiated  by 
DHEW's  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Technical  Analysis  in  Duly  1979.  This 
assessment  cross-cut  both  programmatic  and  organizational  lines,  since  the  early 
childhood  education  effort  is  carried  on  under  eight  separate  programs  and 
several  divisions.  A  total  of  $89  million  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
eight  programs  was  directed  to  the  early  childhood  effort  in  FY  1980,  under  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  The  decision  to  focus 
the  assessment  on  a  topical  area,  rather  than  on  an  intact  program  with  a  single 
piece  of  authorizing  legislation  and  a  single  accountable  manager,  was  made 
based  on  the  high  priority  of  this  topic  and  the  difficulty  of  addressing  the  entire 
Handicapped  formula  grant  program  with  a  single  study. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Applied  Management  Sciences  over  an  eight-month 
period.  The  AMS  staff  first  reviewed  documentation  and  interviewed  program 
managers,  policymakers  in  DHEW,  Congressional  staff  and  representatives  of 
pertinent  national  organizations  to  obtain  a  description  of  the  intended  early 
childhood  effort.  To  compare  the  intended  effort  with  operational  reality,  team 
members  visited  2*f  projects  in  three  states.   Additional  work  sessions  with 
program  staff  were  held  to  refine  the  description  of  the  agency's  intended  effort. 
As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the  study  team  was  able  to  document  Early 
Childhood  objectives  and  activities,  develop  lists  of  existing  and  suggested 
measures,  assess  the  plausibility  of  the  various  programmatic  activities  involved 
in  the  effort,  and  propose  eleven  options  for  program  management  and 
evaluation.  OSERS  has  begun  the  implementation  of  these  options. 
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Objectives! 

1.  Decrease  the  relative  frequency  of  special  class  placements  for  school-age 

children. 

2.  Increase  the  functional  independence  of  school-age  handicapped  children. 

3.  Provide  full  and  free  public  educational  opportunities  for  all  handicapped 
children  from  birth  to  five  years  of  age. 

5.  Follow  Through 

Background;  Follow  Through  is  a  $59  million  discretionary  grant  program 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.   The  Office 
of  Education  evaluability  assessment  review  board  selected  Follow  Through  for 
an  EA  in  March  1979,  and  a  first  EA  was  conducted  by  DHEW/ASPE  from  March 
until  July  1979  using  in-house  staff.  This  initial  EA  revealed  problems  in  both 
the  definition  and  actual  operation  of  the  program.   Policy  makers  and  program 
managers  agreed  that  the  status  quo  was  unsatisfactory.  Congressional  staff 
believed  that  Follow  Through  should  be  an  antipoverty  service  program,  while  OE 
policy  makers  saw  the  program  as  having  educational  research  as  Its  main 
emphasis.  Objectives  could  only  be  described  in  tentative,  "global"  terms.  These 
findings  helped  stimulate  a  policy  discussion  within  the  Education  Division 
concerning  the  appropriate  weighting  for  the  "service"  and  "knowledge 
production"  elements  of  the  program,  after  which  an  80-20  percent  distribution 
in  favor  of  service  was  established.    v; 

ASE  also  approved  further  study  of  Follow  Through  to  develop  project- 
performance  indicators.  This  follow-up  study  was  conducted  under  ASE 
oversight  by  a  contractor,  Applied  Management  Sciences,  and  included  a  second 
evaluability  assessment  which  ran  from  September  1979  to  February  1980.  The 
AMS  evaluability  assessment,  like  the  first  effort,  was  unable  to  obtain 
agreement  on  "mid-level"  objectives  for  program  management.   However,  it  was 
able  to  define  the  various  policy  choices  confronting  the  program  and  their 
implications  for  management  of  the  program  and  design  of  the  performance 
indicators.  The  study  progressed  beyond  the  original  EA  in  that  it  examined 
grantee  and  sponsor  perceptions  of  the  program  and  compared  those  with  ED 
perceptions  to  develop  a  model  of  the  program  which  reflected  a  wider 
perception  of  the  program.   The  evaluability  assessment  phase  of  the  second 
study  was  intended  to  add  field  perception  to  the  assessment  and  to  lay  the  base 
for  development  of  a  performance  indicator  system. 

Following  completion  of  the  EA  phase,  a  set  of  performance  indicators  has  been 
developed  In  consultation  with  selected  grantees,  sponsors  and  DFT  staff.  Since 
final  decisions  on  DFT  national  policy  objectives  are  still  pending,  the  indicators 
were  developed  from  the  legislation  and  regulations  in  effect  in  1980.   In 
addition,  the  study  discussed  the  probable  implications  of  alternate  policy 
options.  A  limited  test  of  the  indicators  was  conducted  in  November  and  a  final 
report  on  the  study  is  due  by  the  end  of  December  1980. 

6.  Institute  for  Museum  Services 

Background:  The  Institute  for  Museum  Services  (IMS)  administers  a  discretionary 
grant  program  for  general  operating  support  of  museums.  The  Program  Director 
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expressed  interest  in  an  evaluation  of  the  program  and  requested  assistance  from 
ASPE.  Since  the  Institute  was  about  to  be  transferred  into  the  Education 
Department,  ASPE  responded  with  a  brief  study  focused  on  the  specific  interests 
of  program  management.   The  study,  which  was  pianned  by  ASPE  as  an 
experiment  in  shortening  EA  methods,  began  in  October  1979.  It  was  conducted 
entirely  by  ASPE  staff.  A  description  of  the  program's  objectives  and  functional 
logic  was  worked  out  from  discussion  with  IMS  management,  review  of  written 
materials,  and  a  telephone  survey  of  museum  administrators.   The  Work  Group 
did  not  conduct  site  visits  to  observe  actual  operations  or  interview  external 
policy  makers  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  program's  purpose.  The  likelihood  of 
reaching  the  objectives  was  assessed  and  options  were  proposed  for  improving 
management  and  for  evaluating  effectiveness.   The  performance  measures 
suggested  are  related  to  internal  processes  rather  than  to  measurement  of 
ultimate  impact.  The  report  on  the  assessment  was  produced  in  January  i980. 

Objectives 

1.  Increase  awareness  of  the  program  among  museum  professionals. 

2.  Increase  awareness  of  museums'  needs  among  the  public,  legislative  bodies, 
and  other  agencies. 

3.  Improve  museum  operations. 

^.       Improve  the  funding  process  within  IMS. 

5.  Attract  additional  resources. 

6.  Get  more  funds  to  museums  for  general  operating  support  (primary 
objective). 

7.  Ease  financial  burdens. 

8.  Maintain,  increase,  or  improve  museum  services  to  the  public,  improve 
museum  planning  and  management,  and  modernize  methods  and  facilities. 

7.       Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 

Background;   Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  (FLAS)  is  a  $17  million 
discretionary  program  located  In  the  Office  of  Postsecondrary  Education  which 
funds  fellowships,  area  studies  centers,  exemplary  projects,  and  research.   The 
evaluability  assessment  of  FLAS  began  in  October  1979  as  the  first  part  of  a 
large-scale  evaluation  study  conducted  by  the  Rand  Corporation. 

This  study  was  a  variation  of  the  usual  EA  procedures  established  by 
DHEW/ASPE.   Emphasis  was  placed  on  stimulating  a  policy- discussion  process 
rather  than  on  developing  and  verifying  a  descriptive  model.  Instead  of 
beginning  by  finding  a  consensus  on  program  objectives  and  logic  and  then  testing 
this  model  against  field  experiences,  the  Rand  team  surveyed  both  policy-makers 
and  field  participants  to  arrive  at  possible  program  alternatives.   Performance 
measures  are  included  for  the  program  approaches. 

In  conducting  the  study,  Rand  Interviewed  over  ^00  respondents,  including 
Congressional  and  Executive  Branch  officials.  Field  interviews  were  conducted 
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at  more  than  20  sites  selected  to  give  a  cross-section  of  participants.  The  field 
interviews  identified  some  problems  that  may  reduce  the  plausibility  of  actually 
achieving  program  objectives. 

A  draft  report  was  delivered  in  November  1980  and  the  final  version  is  expected 
early  in  1981. 

Objectives 

1,  Promote  the  training  of  foreign  language/area  specialists. 

2.  Promote  the  general  diffusion  of  international  knowledge, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Background;  The  Basic  Grants  portion  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
is  an  $817  million  formula  program  which  was  transferred  to  the  department  of 
Education  and  is  now  administered  within  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS).  An  evaluability  assessment  of  the  Basic  VR 
program  was  begun  in  August  1979  by  DHEW/ASPE  and  conducted  by  its 
contractor,  Urban  Systems  Research  and  Engineering  Inc.  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
ASPE  continued  to  manage  the  EA  through  its  completion  in  October  1980. 

The  Basic  VR  program  is  decentralized  in  its  administration,  with  State  VR 
agencies  taking  responsibility  for  actual  delivery  of  services.  In  this  EA, 
attention  was  focused  on  administrative  processes  at  the  Federal  level.  Objec- 
tives were  expressed  in  terms  of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  these 
processes  in  influencing  the  State  agencies  rather  than  in  terms  of  impact  on 
clients.  The  assessment  of  the  plausibility  of  the  program  also  was  focused  on 
Federal  administrative  functions  rather  than  on  the  service  delivery  system  over 
which  the  Federal  managers  have  no  direct  control. 

Within  these  boundaries,  the  EA  was  conducted  according  to  the  normal  proce- 
dure. A  description  of  the  Intended  Federal  administration  of  VR  was  developed 
which  incorporated  the  views  of  OMB  and  Congressional  staff.  The  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  functions  as  reviewed  in  site  visits  to  Federal  efforts  was 
presented  and  followed  up  with  a  broad  range  of  options  for  improving  their 
management. 

The  draft  report  on  this  EA  became  available  in  July  1980  and  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  briefings  of  VR  staff.  The  final  report  will  be  received  in  December 
1980. 

Objectives 

1         Insuring  that  the  law  is  administered  uniformly  nationwide. 

2.       Encouraging  and  supporting  State  VR  agencies  to  improve  the  quality  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  program  according  to  nationally-defined 
priorities. 


